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ESTIMATES OF GENERAL GRANT. 


Tue interest which pervaded the country during the anxious days of General Grant’s illness 


recalled attention to his life, character and career. 


to learn the latest intelligence which gave or weakened hope. 
Our readers will not deem it untimely that we place before them 


widespread belief in his greatness, 


In every part of the United States men thronged 
It was a silent testimony to a 


two thoughtful estimates of Ulysses 8. Grant, as General and as President —estimates in which he is 
studied as nearly as possible in the light that future generations will regard him. 


GENERAL GRANT. 


By Epwarp E, Hate, 


Ricuarp Yates, the Governor of Illinois, was doing his 


seized Paducah, in Kentucky, and finished the nonsense 


best to call order out of chaos in the first flush of the | about the neutrality of that State. One would have said 
Civil War, when, on a fortunate day for America, Captain | it should have been settled when General Polk, with a 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, with a company of volunteers 
from Galena, came into town. The story goes that Grant 
went to the State House, and that the Governor asked 
him to stay there and make himself generally useful, and 
that he did so—those were days when people, afterward 
very learned, did not know the difference between a 
havelock, a haversack, and a howitzer ; and to the hard- 
pressed staff of civilians in the Illinois State House, 
receiving, forwarding and arming men who were farmers 
yesterday, and were to be soldiers to-morrow, the pre- 
sence and help of a modest, well-informed, unselfish 
soldier like Grant, who knew everything and claimed 
nothing, was a blessing indeed. 

From Springfield he wrote to the Adjutant-general of 
the United States Army, offering his services. He said 
that the country had educated him to arms, and that he 
placed at her disposal such skill and experience as he 
possessed. General Badeau says that the letter was not 
thought of sufficient importance to preserve. It was 
certainly not answered. But I cannot believe that, even 
in those days, anything in the form of a letter was ever 
willfully destroyed in the War Department. And, if I 
were Secretary of War now, I would distinguish my ad- 
ministration by finding this unanswered letter and pro- 
perly displaying it, as a lesson to the young soldiers of 
coming generations, 

Governor Yates learned in a moment to appreciate the 
quiet, unpretending man whom he thus found at his 
right hand in Springfield, Of course Grant was not des- 
tined for long indoor service, even in such important 
work as he did in beginning the organization of those 
Illinois contingents which were destined to be so large 
and so famous. At the end of five weeks Governor Yates 
offered him, and he accepted, the rank of Colonel of the 
Twenty-first Illinois Volunteers. He reported early in 
June to General Pope, and on the 7th of August, with no 
solicitation from him, he was named by President Lincoln 
Brigadier-general of Volunteers, The nomination was 
suggested by Mr. Washburne, afterward our Minister in 
France. He was a townsman of Grant’s in Galena, but 
they had never spoken to each other before the war. The 
truth was, that, in the three months between April and 
August, this quiet captain and colonel had made his 
mark, Yates, Washburne, and Lincoln, all discerning 
men, saw that they had a soldier in their own State, and 
were glad to recognize his ability. 

On the Ist of September, Grant was appointed to the 
command of the District of Southeast Missouri, and he 
made his headquarters at Cairo, Illinois, He instantly 


| Confederate force, had taken Hickman and Columbus, 


both within its borders. Grant was eager to retake 
Columbus, and at last was ordered by Fremont, his 
superior, to make demonstrations in that direction, but 
not to attack. In the movements which followed, he 
won his first real victory, that of Belmont. The country 
counted it as a defeat, because he withdrew, as Fremont's 
orders required, but he did what he was sent for ; he in- 
flicted a greater injury than he received, and he taught 
his troops their own power and his. Two days after, 
Halleck superseded Fremont. Halleck confirmed Grant 
in his command, and in January launched him on the 
movement which resulted in the fall of Fort Henry and 
Fort Donaldson. These were the first great successes of 
the loyal forces. 

Grant said, in a general order to his own men, “ The 
victory is not only great in breaking down rebellion, but 
has secured the greatest number of prisoners of war ever 
taken in one battle on this continent.” More than 14,000 
prisoners had surrendered. 

Grant was at once made Major-general of Volunteers. 
‘*He stepped at once into a national fame.” At that 
moment, indeed, the whole North was gasping for suc- 
cesses, and wanted aman. Was Grant the coming man ? 
Millions of men and women hoped that it might be so. 

On the 15th of February, he was assigned to the Dis- 
trict of West Tennessee, with Sherman to replace him at 
Cairo, Sherman congratulated Grant on his promotion. 
**T care nothing for promotion, so long as our arms are 
successful, and no political appointments are made.” 
This was Grant’s characteristic reply. 

A misunderstanding followed between him and Hal- 
leck, his superior. ‘‘I must have enemies between you 
and myself,” Grant wrote, and for several days he was 
under arrest. But Halleck, on the 13th, said, ‘‘ Instead 
of relieving you, I wish you to assume the immediate 
command, and lead the army to new victories.” And 
this is just what Grant did. On the 6th and 7th of April 
the battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing was fought, on 
ground which had been selected by General Charles F. 
Smith as the point for Sherman’s disembarkation when 
the movement south began. General Grant’s account of 
this battle now removes it from the myths of history. 
But for a long time it left a cloud on his reputation as 
acommander. None the less did he retain his command. 
But the advantages of his victory were lost from the 
doubts of those above him in military rank, His head- 
quarters were fixed at Corinth, and when a year had 
ground by so slowly, the advance on Vicksburg began, 
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“The truth is,” says General Badeau, ‘that Grant's 
extreme simplicity of behavior and directness of expres- 
sion imposed on various officers, both above him and 
below him, They thought him a good, plain man, who 
had blundered into one or two successes, and who there- 
fore could not be immediately removed. But they 
deemed it unnecessary to regard his judgment, or count 
upon his ability. . . It is impossible to understand the 
early history of the war without taking it into account 
that neither the Government nor its important com- 
manders gave Grant credit for intellectual ability or 
military genius.” 

It may be added that the trained politicians at Wash- 
ington made just the same mistake afterward in estimat- 
ing Grant, when it came to their turn to have to do with 
him. 

On the -4th of July, 1863, he took Vicksburg, and all 
the Southwest except Western Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas, fell into his hands. Forty-two thousand 
prisoners surrendered with Vicksburg to the national 
arms. 

‘*My dear: General,” wrote Abraham Lincoln to him, 
“ T do not remember that you and I ever met personally. 
I write this now as a grateful acknowledgment for the 
almost inestimable service you have done the country.” 
After some account of the criticism in his own mind of 
the campaign, the dear, good man adds : ‘‘ I now wish to 
make a personal acknowledgment that you were right 
and I was wrong.” Halleck, who had been able to 


thwart him again and- again, wrote: ‘You and your 
army have well deserved the gratitude of your country, 
and it will be the boast of your children that their 
fathers were of the heroic army which reepened the 


Mississippi Valley.” 

He was now made Major-general of the Regular Army. 
The victory at Gettysburg was won the same day. From 
that day, as Robert E. Lee said, the ultimate victory of 
the North was only a question of time. Perhaps Grant 
never showed such sublime scorn as when this speech 
of Lee’s was reported to him. , 

The Mississippi was open, but on the 19th and 20th of 
September Rosecrans suffered a severe repulse on the 
Chickamauga, and was forced to retreat into Chattanooga. 
Grant was ordered to send Sherman or McPherson to his 
relief, and to take command at Nashville as soon as his 
health would permit. A new command was made for 
him, that of the Mississippi, to which those of the Ten- 
nessee, the Cumberland and the Ohio were subordinated. 
At this moment General Bragg thought he had compelled 
the evacuation of Chattanooga, that it was a mere ‘ ques- 
tion of time.” But Grant, when he appointed Thomas to 
the command of this beleaguered army, telegraphed him, 
“Hold Chattanooga at all hazards. I will be there as 
soon as possible.” Thomas replied: ‘‘I will hold the 
town till we starve.” Grant started for Chattanooga, 
much of the way on horseback. ‘‘ Lame and suffering, 
he was carried in the arms of soldiers over the spots 
which were unsafe on horseback.” Once arrived there, 
he appointed Sherman to the head of the Army of the 
Tennessee. In five days after his arrival, Hooker, in co- 
operation with him, reopened the road to Nashville. 
The first anxiety, that for food, was thus removed. 
Sherman was marching four hundred miles across the 
continent. On the 15th of November he reported to 
Grant that his army was at hand ; on the 16th the gen- 
eral officers together reconnoitred the ground ; on the 
25th the battle was fought which made the place historical. 
At the end of that day Grant had all the strong positions 
of Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga Valley and Mission- 
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ary Ridge, with forty of the enemy’s cannon and 6,000 
prisoners. He reported at Washington, ‘‘ announcing a 
complete victory.” Halleck replied, on Thanksgiving 
Day: ‘This is truly a day of Thanksgiving.” And on 
the 8th of December Lincoln wrote to tender to him and 
his command ‘‘my more than thanks, my profoundest 
gratitude.” ‘*God bless you all.’”’ And he ordered a 
second day of Thanksgiving. Congress voted thanks 
and a gold medal to Grant. Nobody now thought him a 
dull man, who stumbled into victories. Congress revived 
the office of Lieutenant-general of the Army, and on the 
Ist of March Grant was appointed to that rank. 

In April of the next year the national forces entered 
Richmond. Lee and Johnson surrendered to the national 
armies, and the rebellion was at an end. 

It is well worth while to go over these steps by which 
General Grant steadily rose to the place which he holds 
in the love and confidence of his countrymen. He begins, 
a quiet citizen, so obscure that the War Department 
does not acknowledge his modest letter. He comes 
out at the end of three years Lieutenant-general of the 
Army, and Savior of the Country. In later years there are 
sometimes found people ignorant enough to speak as if 
his one great military quality were a certain bulldog tena- 
city only. ‘‘ He had the country behind him,” such people 
say ; ‘“‘and he had only to wait, with time with him, and 
the rebellion had to fall.” How came he to have the 
country behind him? How had he won the absolute 
confidence of all men—of Stanton and Halleck and Lin- 
coln in the Government, and of every loyal man and 
woman in the North ? He had won all this by deserving 
it. He had won it by a series of unexampled successes, 
not traversed by one failure, which, step by step, led 
the way to that position of absolute command which he 
occupied at the end. 

Military genius is not the only thing which goes to the 
make-up of a great general, far less of a great man. But 
it is a very essential thing, if a man is to bring to an end 
a civil war fought by Titans. And this genius Grant 
had, in an eminent degree. The history of each of his 
campaigns shows it—in a variety of plan, a readiness and 
resource, which even a civilian can appreciate. It comes 
out the more vividly because, in those armies so suddenly 
raised, he often had to use green timber for his building, 
and had to adapt his plans to the material he had. No- 
thing is more interesting than the details of dispatches, 
written by his own hand, in the Vicksburg campaign, in 
which he really instructs his well-meaning subordinates 
as to the ways in which they shall execute his orders. 
He could descend to the smallest minutiz, if it were 
necessary, even while he was working out the largest 
schemes. 

‘Tf it were necessary.” But the moment it is not ne- 
cessary he leaves the subordinate free. His confidence in 
those who deserve confidence is supreme. And the loyal 
love which attaches him to the great generals with whom 
he serves, pathetic as it often is when the details are re- 
vealed to us, is going to stand out in history. He knew 
when they could stand alone, and he neyer fretted them. 
The generosity with which he praises them in his dis- 
patches is lovely. The care with which he asked for 
their promotion, and the watchfulness with which he saw 
that resolute and quiet work should be rewarded, as well 
as brilliant and popular achievement, appear all through 
the dispatches. ‘‘I would not like to see one of these 
promotions at this time without seeing the other.” So 
carefully can he think of others. 

When in the saddle, pressing the great march at the 
end, by which he threw in front of Lee the force which 
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prevented him from joining Johnston, you would say he 
might for once have concentrated his mind on that single 
affair. But at that very moment he was sending his com- 
mands to all parts of the country. That one hand held 
the thread which radiated everywhere, and that one head 
gave the instructions which throbbed along those lines. 
“There was not a colonel on the Arkansas River who 
held an independent command.” That is the language 
which one of Grant’s distinguished generals used, in 
speaking to me, in his indignation at this criticism, which 
implies that Grant was not comprehensive in his range. 
No man reads well the history of his campaigns without 
seeing that his one thought is his country and her suc- 
cess. There is never any wretched intermixture of anx- 
iety about his own popularity or standing. He fairly 
seems to fight his own existence. And this modesty, this 
indifference to the place he fills in the newspapers of 
to-day, or the chronicles of to-morrow, often deceived the 
more superficial people around him. Nay, it deceives 
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fraud. And never did he draw the screen of his favor 
over any cause which needed searching investigation. 
His vetoes, once and again, show that he understood that 
his place was no post of ornament. His submission, 
once and again, to Congress, shows that he knew he 
was no dictator. Whatever the politicians thought, the 
country thought, thinks and will think, that he meant to 
do what was right, knew how to do it, and did it where 
smaller men would have failed. 

Dr. Sears, of the Peabody Trust, told me once that he 
came East from Missouri with information regarding 
education, society and politics there, which he thought 
would be new to the President, who is ex-officio a member 
of the Peabody Board of Trustees. General Grant talked 
with him as affably as he did with every one. And Dr. 
Sears found to his surprise that in his personal corre- 
spondence he had informed himself of the very affairs on 
which Dr. Sears thought he had learned new things. 
The old habits of a commander-in-chief held ; and the 
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superficial people to-day, and they do not see the place 
that he is to occupy in history. When he had brought 
the war to a close the officers who were intimate enough 
with him suggested that he and they would like to see 
the army they had contended with so long. But Grant 
announced his intention of returning to Washington on 
the morrow, to direct the disbanding of the Union forces. 
“The expenses of the war amounted to four millions a 
day, and it was important to save this cost to the country.” 
He was indifferent to the spectacle of his triumphs, so he 
could secure the reality of their result. 

For Grant carried into his Presidency the qualities 
which had given distinction to his campaigns. As before, 
the trained politicians could make nothing of him. He 
offended those of his own party quite as much as he did 
those of the other side. As before, he gave full credit to 
his subordinates, and he brought on himself much more 
discredit than he ever deserved, by the loyalty with 
which he maintained his faith in them. But no man ever 
said that his hands were stained with any peculation— 
eyen at a time when press and public were crazy to detect 


President of the United States was keeping up his private 
sources of information as to the welfare or the needs of 
every section of the land. 

It has been to the present misfortune of his great fame 
that, as a Republican President, he had opposed to him 
nearly half the journals of the country, and half its 
public men, to whom it was a matter of policy, not 
indeed to defame him, byt to make light of him, and 
to imply that here was a skillful general indeed, but 
nothing more. 

But history sets right such accidents. Washington was 
fairly maligned in the last years of his life, under similar 
temptations. And now every word of such abuse is for- 
gotten. Grant has never been slandered as Washington 
was. As time goes on men will see and say more and 
more that the qualities which gave him success were the 
qualities which stand.. They cannot die, and do not. 
Unselfishness, eourage, truth, honor, modesty, simplicity, 
these are the traits which made him what he was in war. 
These are the traits which he showed as President of this 
nation. They are the traits which drew all admiration 
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on him when he traveled abroad, 
almost like a prince. They have 
been the characteristics of his life 
as a private man. 

Such qualities do not fade out 
from the memory of men. 


GENERAL GRANT’S PLACE 
IN HISTORY. 
By RicHARD B, KIMBALL, LL.D. 


Tue opinions of contemporaries 
are not to be relied on with regard 
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current events and transactions. : 
The policy of governments ; plans J= a LL) 
and schemes of political action ; = 
the conduct and habits of society ; 
the standing of men of letters, of 
scientific men and philosophers, 
on which we set the seal of ap- 
proval or censure, are sure to be 
carefully considered in a succeed- 
ing era, and very often with a complete reversal of 
previous judgments. With regard to the world’s 
verdict about military commanders, great captains in 
war, the case is different. Posterity may reverse the 
opinions of to-day as to the wisdom of a contest or as to 
its results, but it cannot deny that certain battles were 
gained and certain campaigns won under a certain leader. 
Volumes have been written about the upheaving of 
Europe by Napoleon Bonaparte, but no word of dispar- 
agement of his fame as the great military chief of modern 
times. Wellington had many enemies and detractors, 
but no voice was raised against the military genius of 
the hero of Salamanca, Badajos, Talavera and Waterloo. 
Whatever may be the personal characteristics of Von 
Moltke, his superb direction of the armies of Germany 
in the war with France has never been questioned. For 
what a general achieves is positive, absolute. He loses 
or he gains a battle. He wins or fails in a campaign. 
History will deal with the consequences of battles lost 
or gained. But the work actually performed cannot well 
be disputed, so that the acknowledgment of the fame 
of a great general is coexistent with his victories. 
There is a remarkable exception in the case of General 
Grant. There are many who flatly deny that he is a great 
military commander. The tenor of the criticisms of his 
detractors has a wide range, and embraces much that 
is absurd and contradictory. Of course no one can 
deny to him certain achievements in the field. But we 
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are told ‘‘It was all luck.” ‘‘He blundered into it.” 
‘*It was owing to the splendid officers under him.” 
‘He could have done nothing with Lee had he taken 
the matter at the start : after an army had been created 
and disciplined, Grant came in and reaped the laurels.” 
‘** He greatly outnumbered Lee in all his battles. There 
was no generalship about it; pure stubbornness.” 
‘* Butchery.” Others less censorious mildly suggest 
that it cannot be that General Grant’s military fame 
rests on a perfectly solid foundation, since so much is 
said in disparagement of it. 

Who are they who circulate such criticisms ? What do 
the criticisms amount to ? 

To answer these questions, let us look at the situation of 
the country at the time the tremendous contest com- 
menced between its two great divisions ; divisions sepa- 
rated by what has been termed the color line—in other 
words, the line between the Slave States and the Free 
States. This contest has been called the ‘‘Great Rebel- 
lion,” ‘‘ Insurrection,” ‘‘ Civil War.” Strictly speaking, 
it was neither the one nor the other. It was worse, more 
far reaching, more important in results, than any mere 
rebellion could have proved to be. 

It was a mighty, stupendous effort made to disrupt 
the Federal Union and force a territorial division of 
the United States in the manner just stated. Com- 
promise was impossible, since there could be no com- 
promise where the very existence of the nation was at 

stake. For it was not a war un- 
dertaken to conquer a peace, as 
the phrase is, nor to settle a 
boundary line, nor for any ordi- 
nary purpose which sets govern- 
ments by the ears. It was a war 
in support of paramount ideas. 
On one side, this paramount idea 
was to preserve the Union of the 
States. On the other, to preserve 
the institution of slavery, threat- 
ened by the progress of events. 
Never has there been such a war 
since the first record of the times 
when kings went forth to battle. 
Neither in all the wars of the 
earlier ages, of the Roman con- 
quests, of the Spaniards and the 
Moors, of the Franks and the 
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Anglo-Saxons, of the later wars of the Continent of 
Europe for nearly the whole of the last century—never 
among all these had there been a war like this war, 
whether with regard to the numbers engaged, or the 
tenacity of the contest. It was a war between friends ; 
people of the same blood, bound together by the strong 
ties of interest as well as relationship ; between people 
of equal valor and might, each fighting for the one 
paramount idea; a war between cultivated, Christian 
peoples, a portion of whom honestly believed that 
the condition of slavery for the black was by divine 
authority, and was iu truth the indispensable founda- 
tion for a republic—an idea preached from the pulpit 
by the clergy and believed in by good people. 
These States occupied an area of territory which took 
thousands of miles to traverse, woven together by 
numerous lines of railways, with magnificent rivers, and 
an immense length of sea and gulf coast. This territory— 
thrice the size of the German Empire, or of France or 
Austria—this was the power which claimed the right to 
separate itself from the Union and erect a government of 
its own. They demanded that they should be permitted 
to go in peace, and asked that a commission be appointed 
to arrange terms. There was a party at the North, not 
large but noisy, which favored the proposition rather 
than that the country should embark in war. Many of 
these still survive, and it is among this class that the 
detractors of General Grant are to be found. 

At this period there was no standing army beyond a 
corporal’s guard of about 25,000 men, employed on the 
frontier or on guard duty. There was a large number 
of officers, graduates of West Point, and of these the 
South claimed, and perhaps correctly, that those who 
remained with their States outnumbered, and were 
superior in ability to, those who remained loyal to the 
Union. It is a fact that more had resigned their commis- 
sions, previous to the war, from the North than from the 
South. And it is certainly true that General Scott had 
long before this indicated Robert E. Lee as the ablest 
officer in the army, and strong hopes were entertained 
that he would not desert the old flag. Everything at first 
favored the cause of the South. It had every advantage that 
a four months’ preparation could give. The negro was 
docile, and submissively remained to till the soil and per- 
form all menial labor. This enabled the South to put 
all its available force into the field. The North was slow to 
realize that war was possible. The veteran leader, Gen- 
eral Scott, found himself physically unable to undertake 
a campaign, and sent in his resignation. The country 
yearned for a man to lead the armies. They were ready 
to believe in any man who would undertake it. 

We well know what followed. It is useless to recapit- 
ulate the operations under McClellan, or those of Burn- 
side at Fredericksburg, and of Hooker at Chancellors- 
ville. These brought the country to a state of utter 
discouragement. 

At the beginning of the war there was living in Galena, 
in the State of Illinois, a man still young—he was thirty- 
nine—who had previously seen service as a soldier. I 
mean Ulysses 8. Grant. At this time he was in partner- 
ship with his father, under the firm name of Grant & 
Son, Tanners. He had graduated at West Point in 1843, 
and as second-lieutenant was detailed to frontier duty. 
Three years later came the war with Mexico, and this 
second-lieutenant rapidly fought his way through the 
battles of Palo Alto, Resaca, and Monterey, under Taylor, 
and thence under Scott at Vera Cruz, Molino del Rey, 
Chapultepec, and Mexico, into a brevet-captaincy, having 
received his first promotion on the battlefield. The brief 
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war over, he resumed frontier duty till the year 1854, 
when he resigned from the army and engaged in civil oc- 
cupations, Six years later the great contest broke out, 
and Captain Grant offered his aid to drill and muster 
men into the immediate service. His West Point train- 
ing and his eleven years of military experience made him 
valuable in that capacity—so valuable that the work was 
speedily followed by a colonel’s commission, and he took 
command of a regiment. 

Four years later we find this man, in command of all the 
armies of the United States, with the title of Lieutenant- 
general, accepting the surrender of General Lee at Appo- 
mattox Court House, in Virginia. 

How is this space of four years to be filled as appli- 
cable to the question, What is to be General Grant’s place 
in history ? 

Ihave no purpose of giving an account of his cam- 
paigns, or of entering into any detail descriptive of his 
military achievements, These have been written over and 
over again, described and re-described from every point of 
view, by astute critics, North and South. The facts are 
simple and concise, From his coloneley to brigadier- 
general, from brigadier-general to major-general, from 
the command of a regiment in 1861 to the command of 
the united Departments of the Ohio, the Cumberland, and 
the Tennessee, in 1863, his promotion came step by step, 
in natural sequence, as battle after battle was won and 
permanent success secured. These different encounters, 
from the first march on Paducah to the contest at Chatta- 
nooga, have become household words throughout the 
land. They made strong the heart of the nation, discou- 
raged by unfortunate results elsewhere. For the great 
Southwest had been brought under control of the Union 
Armies, the Mississippi opened to New Orleans, the Con- 
federacy cut in two and its strength broken beyond 
repairs. 

General Grant’s successive promotions could not be due 
to the lack of brave and competent military men in the 
field. At Chattanooga the officers under his command 
embraced such names as Sherman, Thomas, Hooker, 
Burnside, McPherson, Slocum, and many others. He 
had been placed at the head of this brilliant array of 
military talent because he had by his achievements 
earned the position. And he had earned it by the uni- 
versal assent of his associates. 

The campaign finished, General Grant received a com- 
mission as Lieutenant-general, and proceeded to Washing- 
ton. In May, 1864, he commenced his campaign in Vir- 
ginia. In April, 1865, General Lee surrendered. The 
end crowns the work. His four years of hard, unremit- 
ting service proved General Grant to be a commander of 
deliberate judgment, cool, prompt, tenacious, and undis- 
turbed by surprises ; at the same time quick in concep- 
tion and rapid in execution. If he met with checks, he 
was never outgeneraled, never defeated. 

In 1868 General Grant was elected President of the 
United States, and re-elected in 1872 to the same office. 
The’ heat and rancor of party strife, developed in a con- 
test for control of the Government and its patronage, 
rather than in support of any individual, make it difficult 
to form correct judgments of recent Administrations. 
But the best friends of General Grant are forced to 
admit that he was not fitted to administer the affairs of 
state, at least at such acrisis. He certainly entered on 
the discharge of his duties with an earnest desire to serve 
the country. He evidently had a distrust of politicians, 
and some of his first appointments of Cabinet officers indi- 
cated a determination to break loose from their influence. 
He had to learn that he might as well manage an army 
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without officers as to conduct a government without the 
aid of those educated to its uses and purposes. Failing 
to carry out his first conceptions, General Grant made 
the mistake of taking certain personal friends into his 
counsel—men on whom he believed he might rely for 
honest advice and information. These friends betrayed 
him, but he could never bring himself to believe it, and 
he steadfastly adhered to them. It gave his political op- 
ponents a great advantage, and his honest supporters 
cause for disappointment and regret. The affairs of 
state were in the main well conducted, and the National 
Debt reduced in regular installments. The Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution was adopted, the Ala- 
bama Claims disposed of, and the Northwestern Bound- 
ary Question settled. But it must be recorded that a 
painful impression remains in regard to the eight years of 
General Grant’s administration by reason of his trusting 
to corrupt, venal men, whom he thought to be honest, by 
whom he was deceived and misled. Further than that, 
no imputation survives against the personal integrity of 
the great soldier. His motives were unquestionably 
pure, and his efforts in the right direction. He came to 
the head of the nation’s affairs at a period of great con- 
fusion, with the condition of the country unsettled. A 
reckless spirit of speculation was abroad, and scandalous 
practices abounded. General Grant had no fitness for 
the work of coping with these elements. The Philistines 
were upon him, and he struggled vainly in the toils. 

It is a dangerous experiment for a great military com- 
mander to attempt the réle of statesman. In this con- 
nection, I recall the circumstance that, on my first visit to 
London, I went to see Apsley House, the town residence 
of the Duke of Wellington. It was surrounded by a high 
iron barricade, built by the duke to protect him from 
onslanghts on his person and property by the mob. This 
was after he had finished his great military achievements 
which terminated at Waterloo. Shortly after, he em- 
barked in politics, and became the most unpopular man 
in the nation. He was hooted and pelted as he passed 
through the streets, and, as I said, he surrounded his 
house with a barricade to protect it from assault. After 
a period the tide turned, the disgraceful clamor was 
silenced, and at the close of his life the duke was the 
idol of the people. The moral is significant. 

To-day we see once more not only a united country made 
one by the power and might of the Constitution, but also 
through the affections of all the peoples, North and South. 
To-day these United States are represented abroad by in- 
dividuals from every section of our great land, and to-day 
every section is represented in our Cabinet councils, and 
in the various positions of trust and honor under the 
Federal Government. 

I repeat my assertion: Never was there such a war! 
Never was there such a peace succeeding such a war. A 
new era of goodwill was inaugurated (since slowly but 
surely developed) when General Grant paroled the whole 
of Lee’s army and allowed every man to go to his own 
home. It had its immediate practical development 
when, on General Lee’s suggestion to General Grant that 
the horses of the cavalrymen were the private property of 
the soldier, Grant replied: ‘‘They are included in the 
terms of the surrender ; but I will instruct my officers 
who receive the paroles to allow the men to retain their 
horses and take them home to work their little farms.” 

This circumstance did more to win back the South than 
a volume of codes and constitutions, and it demonstrated 
the noble qualities of General Grant as a man, just at the 
time when he had won his renown as the great Captain 
of the Age, 


THEN AND NOW. 
By Rita, 


I nEaR the happy laughter of the brook, 
The whisper of the breeze, 

Through this same glade my tired eyes may look 
At sunlight and at trees. 

Yet what is it the spring-time lacks to-day, 
Being rich in these ? 


Isee the burnished rocks half-clothed in foam, 
The laughing waters’ gift ; 

Ihear the birds’ songs from their leafy home, 
Through leafy silenco drift. 

On what strange wings have past and sad years flown 
In flight so swift ? 


Above the pulses of the beating air, 
That stirs the trembling leaves, 

Across the clouds that make the sky more fair 
Than foam-waves make the seas ; 

Isee another day that dawns above 
These self-same trees, 


Isee it dawn and brighten and grow deep, 
With joys I dare not tell ; 

Isee it die in sorrow’s deathless sleep, 
Thear the parting knell 

That warns me Hope has done its best and worst, 
Since I have loved—too well. 


Go back, my heart, to tired days and hours, 
This day is not for you ! 
Though this same Spring once held these self-same 
flowers 
In sweeter scent and hue; 
Earth is not heaven, and Love no life embowerr 
With rose—and not with rue ! 
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‘* CATHERINE !’’—‘‘ Yes, sir !” 

‘Is there anything the matter with my eyes ? Please 
tell me, Catherine.” 

** Allow me to look, sir.” 

The first speaker was an athletic and handsome man, 
the beauty of whose intelligent face was marred by the 
defectiveness of his expression. His interlocutrix was a 
tall and dignified woman. She was neatly attired in 
black silk, and she wore an apron and a white cap. Her 
complexion was beautiful, her features were regular. 
But her comeliness was defaced by large blue spectacles 
and by the defectiveness of her teeth. Notwithstanding 
these blemishes, however, the housekeeper presented a 
very pleasing appearance, and as she approached her 
master, an expression of peace stole over his counte- 
nance. 

‘* Allow me to look at your eyes, sir,” she said. 

He permitted her, without reluctance, to do this, and, 
standing with her back to the light, she seemed to ex- 
amine them attentively. 

“TI see nothing, amiss, sir,” said she, in a tone which 
was at once cheerful and respectful. 

‘Nothing ?” he rejoined. ‘‘No redness? No signs of 
inflammation ?” 

‘¢ None whatever, sir.” 

The master sighed. 

‘‘T am a very sensitive person,” he remarked. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘‘And I have a presentiment that my eyes may be 
sorely tried to-day, Catherine.” 

“‘Indeed, sir !” 

“Yes, sorely tried. I should like to tell you why. 
Can you spare me half an hour ?” 

‘‘Tam at your service, sir.” 


> 
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‘Then sit down, Catherine. I can’t talk while you 
stand.” 

The housekeeper obeyed. She placed a chair at a 
modest distance from her master and seated herself, 
folding her hands meekly. 

“I wish you didn’t wear spectacles, Catherine !” said 
the gentleman. 

“T am sorry to displease you, sir,” returned she. *‘ But 
they are essential to me.” 

“T beg your pardon. I am getting old, and you must 


ye 
ay 
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you are tempting a man who has renounced society and 
given up all idea of enjoyment. Do you know that I was 
once Captain of the Southernshire Muffs ? And do you 
know that I was once considered the best dancer in 
Southernshire ?” 

‘‘Tam not surprised to hear it, sir.” 

** That is strange—since you have never known me as 
anything but a hypochondriacal bookworm.” 

“You take in the Field, sir, and I have often seen you 
absorbed in the cricketing news. And as to dancing, siz, 
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excuse my crossness. 
thirty-eight.” 

“Indeed, sir! You look much younger.” 

“Thank you, Catherine. You flatter me. But Iam 
thirty-eight to-day, and in two years I shall be forty. It 
is a depressing thought. People of forty can no longer 
pretend to youth. .Iam growing old. Is it not so?” 

‘*No, sir. I believe, if you could be induced to go 
into the cricket-field and take a bat—nay, if you could be 
persuaded to enter a ball-room and take a partner—that 
you would do as well as the youngest, and feel as young 
as you look.” 

‘* Catherine, beware !” cried he. “ You don’t know how 


To-day is my birthday. I am 


no one can see you walk without knowing that you can 
dance !” 

The master smiled. 

‘Yes, Catherine, I have been a great cricketer and™, 
great dancer. I'was- jovial among men and polished 
among ladies. I was social and-I loved society. Iam 
not vain, but I should like you to know that many people 
expressed regret when I retired from the world.” 

**T don’t wonder, sir.” 

“You are very kind, Catherine. Yes, they regretted 
my departure. Only one said nothing. Her unkindness 
wounded me and I fled.” 

*‘ITam sorry for that,” said the housekeeper. 
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‘*You are a faithful friend, Catherine, and I feel it due 
to you that I should tell you something of my past life. 
How many years is it since-we have lived together in this 
solitary place ?” 

‘*Tt is only three months, sir.” 

‘Only three months ? Well, it must then be four 
months since I became the owner of this property— 
since I left the world and became a hypochondriacal 
bookworm. But I was poor ; and not all my prowess in 
cricket and dancing could win me my heart’s desire. I 
loved, Catherine.” 

‘Indeed, sir !’’ 

**Yes, I loved. Iloved my beautiful cousin Kate. But 
her father was rich and I dared not say to her, ‘Come, 
share the poor barrister’s crust.’ So I loved her, but did 
not speak.” 

‘**You loved her, sir? I wonder how men love ?” 

**T loved her from the bottom of my heart. I liked to 
be always with her. I couldn’t bear to see her talking to 
other men. I loved to give her presents. Catherine, I 
denied myself the necessaries of life to give her flowers 
and pretty things. She smiled sweetly and took them, 
and then she turned round and flirted with another man 
—a wretch called Lord Angelo.” 

“She turned and flirted at once, sir, do you mean ?” 

‘“‘No. She smiled on me for some years. Then Lord 
Angelo came into the neighborhood, and she smiled on 
him. Iwas at a discount. She clapped her hands when 
he made one ridiculous run, and she looked aside while I 


was bowling down half a dozen wickets. And wnen Lady 
X—— gave a ball she danced with Lord Angelo all the 
evening, and never once with me. She tore my heart to 
pieces, Catherine. We had been playmates from child- 
hood, and she knew I loved her, and yet she turned vol- 
untarily from me and gave herself to this miserable 
Angelo!” 

‘‘Gave herself! Did she become engaged to him, 
sir ?” 

‘‘No. But she encouraged his attentions and slighted 
me. She may be engaged to him now—or even married 
tohim. Ido not care. She was heartless.” ) 

‘Nay, sir, you must not abuse one woman to another. 
Supposing you misled the lady? Supposing she loved 
you, and was mortified by your silence ? Supposing she 
employed Lord Angelo as a bait to lure you on? To be 
sure, that is an old artifice and a stupid one. But when 
a woman loves—and thinks her lover half-hearted—even 
an old artifice may serve her turn.” 

‘‘ Half-hearted, Catherine! But I loved her so dearly 
that I went on thorns when I saw her with that little 
jackanapes !” 

**That is how men love, sir. 
how she loved.” 

‘¢ But she did not love, Catherine.” 

‘‘ How are you sure of that, sir, if you never spoke to 
her ?”” 

‘‘She would have given me to understand, had she 
loved me. We were cousins, and very intimate.” 


You cannot understand 
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“ Ah, sir, the most intimate cousin is still a woman ! 
Perhaps she thought that she did give you to understand, 
and you understood not. A woman's hint is sometimes 
too fine for a man to see. You should remember, sir, 
that when you deal with women, you deal with organ- 
isms so tender and delicate that no masculine eye 
but Shakespeare’s has ever been able to detect their 
subtleties,” 

“Catherine, you speak from a noble heart! But I— 
who have loved—know more.” 

‘* Tt seems to me, sir, that you mistook manly jealousy 
for love, and womanly pride for indifference.” 

** You think she loved me ?” 

‘* It is not for me to express an opinion, sir.” 

“‘Oh, Catherine, if I thought—— But no—I must 
steel my wounded heart. You have not heard all. Four 
months ago my godfather died ; he left me his fortune 
and this place. Suddenly, I found I was a rich man.” 

‘* And—you hastened to your cousin, sir, and—told her 
of your fortune, and asked her to share it ?” 

“‘Not so, Catherine. I employed finesse. I could not 
forget the monkey Angelo, who had always been rich, 
and I determined to discover if she really loved me, So 
I went to her and said, ‘Frankly, Kate, I love you well, 
and I live in two rooms in a narrow street, and I fare 
hardly, and when I go abroad I walk or take an omnibus, 
and my pleasures are few and cheap. Will you share all 
this with me?” 

** And did she say No, sir ?” 

“Not exactly. She flushed very red, and she rose up 
and said, ‘John, how dare you treat me with such con- 
tempt ??—and she swept from the room, like a very 
duchess. For she is as tall as you are, Catherine, and 
when she chooses, very stately and majestic.” 

*‘And from this, sir, you think the lady did not love 
you ?” 

‘Surely, my good Catherine ! 
asking her to share my poverty.” 

** But you had become rich, sir.” 

“She did not know of that.” 

“Oh, sir, I think you must mistake. News travels 
fast. Mark my words: she did know, and, knowing, did 
she not mean, ‘How dare you treat me with such con- 
tempt thus to employ finesse to discover if Ilove’? Sir, 
I tell you again that men know naught of the delicacy of 
a woman’: ‘sensibilities ! Indeed, sir, I can but echo your 
cousin’s words : How dared you try to deceive her? How 
dared you doubt her single-heartedness ? How dared 
you try her nobility ? Oh, fie, sir! How dared you 
approach the woman you loved with a falsehood upon 
your lips ?” 

**Catherine! you take away my breath !” 

“I beg your pardon, sir. I apologize. Ispoke warm!'y, 
sir, because my own heart felt very full. Your story re- 
minds me of my own, and it recalls past days when—if I 
was not entirely happy—at least the hope of happiness 
ly before me. It was a cruel thrust which took that 
hope from me. Heaven help the poor lady whom you 
say you loved, if she has suffered as I have !” 

““Whom I say I loved! Catherine, you go too far! 
Whom I say I loved! Why, I loved her so well that it 
is for her sake I have shut myself up here, seeing no 
one, going nowhere! Catherine, I believed you were 
my friend.” 

“TI am, indeed, your friend, sir. But I am a woman, 
and my heart aches for the woman to whom my friend 
and master has given pain. I—who have endured the 
like—know how deeply you must have wounded her.” 

He sighed. 
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**But she was over-hasty with me. She went away at 
once, out of my reach. I meant no harm.” 

‘* Sir, the boy who plays with a pistol means no harm, 
But he may shoot some one to death, notwithstanding.” 

** She has made me no sign since.” 

** What sign would you have a proud woman make to a 
half-hearted lover, sir ?” 

‘Catherine, your words are very bitter, but your face 
is kind. Wewere cousins. She might have sent for me, 
or written to me.” 

**May I remind you again that men do not understand 
women? I—who am also a proud woman and who have 
also endured insult from a man—seem to know more of 
your cousin than you do.” 

** Catherine, your tongue is sharp. But tell me—for it 
kills me to dwell upon myself—what man has dared to 
insult you ?” 

‘*The man I loved, sir.” 

**Is it possible ?” 

“Yes, sir. I had loved him all my life. I only waited 
for him to speak. I loved him, sir, with a love of which 
you have no idea. The very world was sacred to me, 
because he dwelt in it. I thought of him morning, noon, 
and night. I fell asleep with his image before my eyes, 
and I awoke with his name upon my lips. If he gave me 
a rosebud, I treasured its withered petals; if he touched 
my needlework, it became hallowed to me. When he 
smiled, I was in heaven ; when he talked, the society of 
the gods was mine. I saw no man but him. All other 
men were pygmies in my sight. He so possessed me that 
when I looked in the glass, I marveled that my face was 
mirrored there and not his !” 

** And this man did not return your love, Catherine ?” 

** He returned it, sir, as men do return love. He liked 
to monopolize me. He couldn’t bear to see me talking 
to other men. He heaped me with presents and pretty 
things. He thought, poor fellow ! that women like fans 
and gloves better than esteem and confidence. But he 
doubted me, sir. He played with my finest feelings. He 
tried to test my love, he, who did not know what love 
was |” 

*“‘He was a villain, Catherine. 
your love ?” 

** Sir, he had been unsuccessful. Suddenly, he achieved 
a triumph. I heard of it, and my heart leapt ; and I— 
who believed in him—thought he would come and offer 
me his fullness. He did come ; but he tried to deceive 
me. He said,‘I am a disappointed man ; will you share 
failure and mortification with me ?’ Oh, sir, it was a base 
and unworthy trick. I would have shared a hovel with 
him. But when he had a wide house——” 

‘He was a brute, Catherine. He deserved to be horse- 
whipped !” 

“Ah, do not say so, sir! He was to me only what you 
were to your cousin.” 

‘* Catherine !” 

“Yes, sir. You—both of yon—handled the love of a 
woman to try its strength and its worth. Your touch was 
agony !” 

**Oh, Catherine—when I loved her so much !” 

** When you doubted her so much, sir! You thought— 
as many men think—that a woman who weds a rich man 
weds for riches.” 

The master groaned. 

** Catherine, for the first time since you entered my 
service you have been cruel to me,” he said. 

“Task your pardon, sir. I have overstepped my pro- 
vince. I must beg you to forget what I have said, I will 
leave you now, sir.” 


But how did he test 
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‘‘Nay, waita moment. I told you this was my birth- 
day. It is also hers, She is exactly eight years my 
junior.” 

‘Ts she, sir 

‘“‘Thave a feeling that she may come and see me to-day. 
For many years we have kept this day together.” 

‘Indeed, sir !” 

‘‘T would rather not see her, Catherine, As you say, I 
doubted her and I offended her. I believe that she will 
come. But she will come with reproaches, not with love. 
I cannot refuse to see her ; but I would rather not look 
upon her face.” 

“Tt is not for me to offer advice, sir ; but before you 
take a decided step, let me implore you to remember how 
little you know of a woman’s heart. You angered your 
cousin, but no doubt she has long ago forgiven you, and 
would go to the North Pole, or journey through Sahara, 
with her hand in yours. Sir, I speak from my own heart 
and my own experience,” 

‘Yes, Catherine. You have loved. My cousin does 
not know what love is. She go to the North Pole, or 
journey through Sahara with her hand in mine! No, no. 
She will come to-day ; but she will never look kindly on 
me again. I cannot brook her scornful gaze. At the very 
thought, my eyes seem to burn. Surely, surely they are 
inflamed ! Look again, Catherine !” 

The housekeeper examined his eyes once more. 

‘‘They look weak, sir,” she said. ‘‘ Your eyes should 
avoid contact with the light, sir. Would you allow me 
to bandage them ?” 

‘‘ Certainly, Catherine.” 

She arose and quitted the room, soon returning with 
a large silk handkerchief, with which she tied up her 
master’s eyes. 

‘‘Can I do anything more for you, sir?’ asked the 
housekeeper. 

“No, thank you,” he replied. 

Then Catherine retired, and the master was left alone. 
He did not stir. He continued sitting where the house- 
keeper had left him, giving way to a profound and melan- 
choly reverie. 

‘‘She did not love me,” he thought to himself. ‘She 
is not a woman like Catherine, to love as Catherine loved. 
She never seemed unhappy. She was immeasurably 
angry with me for a very small offense. And she has 
never written or taken any notice of me since I came 
here. No! Iwill not look upon her face again.” 

As he uttered this resolution aloud, a servant opened 
the door and announced that a lady wished to see him ; 
and, ere he could reply the rustling of a silken skirt 
made him aware that the lady had already entered the 
apartment. Then the door was closed. He and she were 
together, and alone. 

“Why, John !” cried the lady. 

“Ts that you, Kate ?” asked he. 

“Tt is I, John. My dear John, what on earth is the 
matter with you? Are you ill? Why are your eyes 
bandaged ?” 

‘Inflammation threatens them, Kate.” 

‘‘Inflammation! Iam verysorry. Are you in pain ?” 

“No. Iam not exactlyin pain. Sitdown, Itis kind 
of you to come and see me.” 

‘“‘T came because it is your birthday and mine, and we 
have always kept our birthdays together, John, since I 
was eight and you were sixteen.” 

“Thank you, Kate.” 

‘Last year we had a picnic on this day.” 

‘We had, Kate. You drove to the place in a dog-cart, 
with Lord Angelo.” 
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“Yes, John. No one else offered to drive me, if you 
recollect aright.” 

“I would have driven you with the greatest pleasure, 
had you suggested it.” 

‘Indeed! Bien obligé, monsieur! I suppose you 
would also have danced with me at Lady K——’s ball— 
where you sulked all the evening in a corner—if I had 
suggested it! You are singularly gracious, John. But 
the end of the world is not yet, and I am still a woman.” 
‘*Have you come all this way to reproach me, Kate ?” 
‘No, John, I came to ask how you were, and if you 
enjoyed life in this secluded place.” 

‘Ido not enjoy life ; and it is probable I shall never 
enjoy life again. I can do nothing but resign myself to 
my fate.” 

** It is not a bad fate ; you are a rich man, and——” 

‘‘ Pardon me, it is a very bad fate. Iam separated for 
ever from the person I love best in the world.” 

‘‘From the person you love best in the world! I 
wonder how men love, John ?” 

‘*Catherine expressed the same wonder half an hour 
0. »” 

** Catherine! Who is Catherine ?” 

‘My housekeeper. The person from whose society I 
now derive my only happiness.” 

** Really, John, you astonish me !” 

‘** Catherine is a lady, Kate. I engaged her, because in 
height and complexion she was like you.” 

**You flatter me, indeed! Is she like me in other re- 
spects ?” 

‘‘Not very. She is older and graver, and she devotes 
herself to me.” 

‘* Where did she come from ?” 

**T don’t know. She presented herself here, and I en- 
gaged her because she pleased me, As I told you, she 
reminded me of you.” 

** And do you really know nothing about her, John ?” 
‘*T did know nothing whatever, Kate. To-day she has 
told me a part of her private history. She has told me 
the story of her heart.” 

** Are you sure she is not a designing woman ?” 
“Quite, my dear Kate. What designs could she have ?” 
“She might design to win your affection, John.” 
‘*Nay, Kate. She has loved.” 

‘*Or thinks she has loved, John.” 

“*T tell you, Kate, she has loved. If you had heard 
her passionate language you would not doubt it. There 
is a depth in that woman’s soul which no shallower mind 
could fathom.” 

‘Which JI could not fathom, you mean! Beware, 
John! You take a mighty interest in this Catherine.” 
“Tdo. She makes my life happy—that is, as happy 
as it ever can be now.” 

‘*Some day you will make her an offer, John.” 

“IT! I make an offer to any woman! No, Kate! 
Never, again !” 

‘‘Some day, I say, John, you will make her an offer, 


and, as a cousin, I will give you a piece of advice. Couch 


your offer in honest words, Be a man, and don’t fancy 
you are only acceptable because you are rich. Remem- 
ber that a woman who weds a rich man does not necessa- 
rily wed for riches.” 

‘‘ That is the very thing she said just now, Kate.” 

**Ts it? She is a wise person, then, and a true woman.” 
‘“‘She is, indeed, a true woman. Alas! that such a 
woman should have misplaced her affections! She loved 
a fellow, who tried to keep a secret from her—who came 
to her, pretending to be other than he was—the scoun- 
drel !’” 
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**Now, don’t abuse him, John! It seems to me that 
he only behaved to Catherine as you have behaved to 
me.” 

“You are cruel, Kate. Would you compare me to the 
villain who insulted Catherine ?” 

*‘T cannot say. Ask Catherine what she thinks—she, 
in whose soul, as it appears, there are depths my shallow 
mind——” 

“Nay! Not even Catherine shall come between your 
image and me.” 

“Thank you, John. It is pleasant to know that when 
you are about to wed Catherine, you can still think 
kindly of Kate !” 

“‘ITam not about to wed Catherine. 
friend, but she will never be my wife. 
you marry Lord Angelo.” 


She is my good 
No, not even if 


“T marry Lord Angelo !” 

“Yes. Are you not going to do so ?” 

“Certainly not. What! Marry Lord Angelo —an 
empty-headed flirt, a well-dressed nonenity! No, John! 
When I marry, my husband shall be a man of sense. I 
have seen such a man once, and he is not Lord Angelo.” 

** Who is he ?” 

‘« Well, John, he is about your age and your height, 
and your size. And he is clever, and has read a thousand 
books, and he knows everything, and people call him a 
rising man ; and yet he can run and row, and ride and 
play cricket, and even dance, with the best.” 

‘‘Upon my word, he must be an Admirable Crichton !” 

*‘He is, John.” 

** And do you love the fellow ?” 

** Well, John, I will leave you to judge. I love him s0 
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well that the world is sacred to me because he dwells in 
it. I think of him night and day. I fall asleep with his 
image before my eyes, and I awake'with his name upon 
my lips. If he gives me a flower, I treasure its withered 
petals ; if he touches my needlework, it becomes _hal- 
lowed to me. When he smiles, I am in heaven ; when he 
talks, the society of the gods is mine. I see no man but 
him. All other men seem to me like pygmies. He so 
, possesses me that when Ilook in the glass, I marvel to 
see my own face there, and not his!” 

“Why, Catherine said these very things of the man 
she loved !” 

‘‘Tam not surprised. We are both women ; and when 
a woman loves, this is how she loves.” 

“But this fellow, Kate! Who is he ?” 

“Who is Catherine’s false lover, John ?” 


“I don’t know. I never asked, I didn’t care to ask, 
Why should I—what is Catherine to me? Who is the 
man whom you love, Kate? Good heavens! I could 
strangle him! Who is he, Isay ? Strange that he should 
turn up the moment I went away !” 

‘Don’t excite yourself, John. You will increase the 
inflammation in your eyes.” 

‘* But who is the fellow? You are killing me! Who— 
who, I say, has won your heart ? Who is he ?” 

‘* Who is the fellow? Why, John, he is the man who 
wouldn’t drive Kate to her birthday picnic, and who 
wouldn’t ask Kate to dance at Lady X ’s ball. He is 
the cleverest man in all England, and the most athletic— 
the Captain of the Southernshire Muffs, and——” 

John tore the bandage from his eyes, and lo ! Catherine 
—in her white cap and apron—stood before him. But 
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her teeth were like pearls, and she had eyes that danced, 
and her blue spectacles lay beside her on the table. 

‘“‘ Catherine ! Kate !” he stammered. 

‘‘Oh, John, forgive me!” she cried, with tears and 
laughter. ‘‘ When you went away, I couldn’t bear it, and 
it was Kate who came to you in spectacles and a wig, 
and with patches of black on her teeth, and always a 
piece of ivory in her mouth to alter her voice, and it is 
Kate who has been Catherine for three months. Oh, 
John, I couldn’t help it, and though you do think me so 
shallow, and though I was so angry with you, I would go 
to the North Pole, or journey through Sahara, with my 


hand in yours !” 
* ” * * * * 


“So this is how women love!” said John, after they 
were married. ‘‘I should have mourned my life away. 
You came and took me by storm.” 

“Yes, John,” replied Kate. “But it was dreadfully 
naughty of me, and the escapade is not one that any well- 
behaved girl would emulate. We must be very careful 
that the story never gets abroad.” 

“Must we, my dear ?” 

“Yes, indeed. I couldn’t bear that any one should 
know it.” 

“Then, my dear Kate, I’m afraid I have incurred your 
severest displeasure.” . 

**In what way ?” 

*“*T don’t like to tell you, love. 
me !” 

‘‘Nonsense, John! Do you doubt me still? Tell me 
at once.” 

‘* Well, then, we can’t keep our story secret if we 
would. For I have written it out in my best hand and 
in the choicest language. 


You will never forgive 


BEETHOVEN ANECDOTES. 


BEETHOVEN'S Own room was always in a state of confu- 
sion defying description. Music-books and papers Jay 
on all the furniture, or were piled up like pyramids in all 
corners. Heaps of letters which had been received 
during the week or month covered the floor. The re- 
mains of a hearty breakfast lay on a heap of proof-sheets. 
Here a few full and many empty bottles, there the sketch 
of a quartet or symphony ; and to bring all these various 
objects into harmony, a thick layer of dust covered every- 
thing. It will be easily understood that in such a well- 
arranged establishment the composer had often the 
greatest trouble to find what he wanted, and he continu- 
ally complained about it, but always blamed others. He 
considered himself most punctilious in arranging his 
things. He could have found a pin in the dark; but 
people never left things in their proper places. 

It seems scarcely credible that Beethoven once had 
to search fourteen days—not for a pamphlet or a few 
sheets of paper, but for a clean copy of a thick book—his 
famous ‘‘ Missa Solemnis ’—which he considered his best 
work ! 


RESULTS OF FREE TRADE. 


A spraKER in the Kensington Parliament recently in- 
troduced in his speech the following amusing account : 
“Yesterday morning I rose early. My hot water was 
brought in a Belgian zine jug; and, as is my wont, I 
worked half an hour_jn my garden with a Belgian fork 
and an American hoe. I then took off my French boots, 
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put on a pair of Algerian slippers, and went into break- 
fast, which consisted of bread made from Odessa wheat, 
Normandy butter, Russian chicken, grilled, American 
bacon, French eggs (poached), Mocha coffee, and Swiss 
milk. Comparing my Geneva watch with the American 
clock, I found it was time to set forth; soI put some 
American tobacco into a French pipe, and having lighted 
it with a Swedish match, I went to the railway-station, 
with its Belgian iron framework, from which a German 
engine drew me 4o the city over rails made in Belgium. 
Here I worked for four hours with an American stylo- 
graphic pen, and then went to luncheon — American 
wheat-bread, butterine from Canada, Australian mutton, 
Swiss cheese, Vienna beer; the knives were American 
and the waiter was a Swiss. I consoled myself with a 
Havana cigar, and continued my toil. In the meantime 
I dispatched a box to a friend, closing it down with 
French nails, and further securing the same with Russian 
cordage. My friend was advised on Belgian paper. 
Through stooping, I found I had lost a button, which was 
promptly replaced by a Dutch one. At seven I prepared 
for dinner by drinking half a glass of Spanish sherry with 
Dutch bitters. My dinner was made up of Portugal 
oysters and Chablis, consommé soup, which came in a 
powder from France, tinned entrées from the same 
country, Norwegian hare, Swedish blackcock, American 
beef, and Belgian potatoes, Italian cheese, and French 
wine ; a trifle of Chartreuse and a Manilla cheroot fol- 
lowed, and a cup of East Indian coffee brightened me for 
my journey home. Arrived there, I entered by opening 
an American lock, which was on a Swedish door. To 
please my wife, I bought her a box of Dutch confec- 
tionery and a French-straw bonnet, and for my little girl 
a German toy. Here I found my wife playing German 
music on a French piano, with a French shade on the 
lamp. I took out my Italian violoncello, and having ap- 
plied some fine French resin to my new Leipsic bow, 
played for some time with her. Abruptly breaking off, I 
told her my adventures during the day in much the same 
language as above. She grew excited, being a Fair- 
trader, and assured me that, though men might have 
such experience, the case was different with women. I 
replied by reminding her that she got her bonnet, silk for 
dresses, trimmings, ribbons, lace, gloves, boots, and most 
of her clothes, from France, mantles from Germany, her 
hair from Russia, and her teeth from America. We got 
to high words; so, putting on my French boots and 
gloves, seizing my Malacca cane and French-felt hat, I 
left the house, hailed a hansom with a pair of American 
wheels, and spent the rest of the evening at the French 
plays. Going home in an American tramcar, I arrived, 
to throw myself in an American chair, whence I noticed 
a great blot of ink on my new French wall-paper. Ere 
retiring, I partook of some Belgian rabbit, curried, wash- 
ing it down with brandy-and-water, sweetened by French 
refined sugar. Finally, I reposed on a bedstead of the 
same nationality.” 
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By Davip Ker, 


THE sea-voyage from the Crimea to the western ex- 
tremity of the Caucasus reverses a well-known proverb 
into ‘A good beginning is a bad ending.” The end of 
the voyage is unquestionably its worst part, but all its 
disagreeables are fully atoned by what has gone before. 
The very scenery is a blending of all countries and all 
latitudes—Swiss mountains looking down upon French 
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vineyards, dainty little Italian towns nestling in the 
skirts of dark Russian moorlands, and Persian gardens 
springing up under the shadow of Swedish forests. 

Nor are the seaports themselves at all inferior to their 
‘ surroundings. A painter would love to copy each and 
all: Kertch, the Crimean Naples, with the white-pillared 
ruins of the Temple of Mithridates looking down upon 
the smooth, sunny-blue of its glorious bay ; Novorossisk 
and Tuapsé, dotted like chessmen over the vast purple 
ridges that surge up, wave beyond wave, into the very 
sky; fairy-like Soukhoum, a little nook of Italian scenery 
aestling in the lap of the everlasting hills, which stand 
over it like some war-worn veteran, with his children at 
play around his feet. 

Is there any enjoyment, after all, like being at sea on a 
fine day ? The clear blue sky overhead, the tiny wave- 
lets dancing in the sunlight, the fresh breeze quickening 
your pulse and whetting your appetite—perfect quiet all 
around ; no post to bring you unpleasant letters, or to 
disappoint you by bringing nothing, and all the struggles 
and worries, and anxieties of shore-life left behind like a 
dream. Would one be better off in a stuffy railway-car, 
changing one’s posture incessantly, and every time for 
the worst, till the mere possession of limbs at all becomes 
an intolerable grievance ?—awakeued just as one has fallen 
asleep by a seemingly wanton demand for tickets on the 
part of an unfeeling conductor ; listening in sullen de- 
spair to the deep, rhythmical, unbroken snoring of your 
companions, with the certainty that next morning they 
will all abuse you for ‘‘keeping them awake all night 
with that horrid row!” and getting out about daybreak 
with an unwashed, uncombed, uneverything feeling of 
discomfort and misanthropy, beside which Timon of 
Athens would have been an absolute Peabody. 

Not without reason, indeed, did a brave old sailor 
slightingly pronounce the dry land to be ‘‘a good 
enough place for a day or two”; a saying which is 
forcibly illustrated on the sixth day of our voyage from 
Odessa (the starting-point of all the Crimean and Cauca- 
sian steamers), when, just as night sets in, the white 
peaks of the Anatolian mountains begin to glimmer along 
the southern sky, and the low marshy banks of the Rion 
—barely distinguishable from the unwholesome white 
mist that broods over them—loom shadow-like over the 
ilarkening sea. 

The relative position of Poti and Batoum is another in- 
stance of that untoward destiny which has made Russia, 
turn which way she will, a spectator of advantages denied 
to herself. On one side, an irreclaimable morass and a 
miserable anchorage ; on the other, a fine harbor and an 
eminently defensive fortress. The inequality of fortune 
having put the latter into the hands of heathen Turkey 
instead of Christian Russia, the northern civilizers of 
mankind, after years of costly and laborious effort to 
make a tolerable roadstead out of the gutter on which 
Poti stands, have been compelled to fall back upon the 
simpler method of taking Batoum by force. 

I will not describe my happily short stay in Poti itself, 
which even Mr. Murray’s red- bound ‘‘ Koran” could 
scarcely transform into ‘‘a place where the passing 
tourist may spend a pleasant hour.” An official report 
might sum it up as follows : ‘‘ Local products, fever and 
cholera ; population, frogs ; revenue, varying according 
to the success of the overcharges; manners, none; 
customs, very hard to pass with baggage ; chief article of 
use, quinine ; internal communication, impossible ; gov- 
ernment, every man for himself, and the police for all.” 
And when, at four o’clock the next morning, I tramp out 
under a pouring rain ‘o the depot, along a road seem- 


ingly modeled after the Slough of Despond, and, having 
fought my way to the ticket-office through a spongy mass 
of wet Georgians and Imeritians, get into the cars one 
mass of mud from head to foot, Iam fully consoled for 
all discomforts by the consciousness of having got away 
from Poti. 

It must be owned, however, that the Poti-Tiflis Rail- 
way, unlike things in general, shows its worst points at 
the outset. As far as Tcheladid, the whole country is a 
drowned jungle, waist-deep in water on either side of the 
track, and enlivened by a ‘‘ chorus of frogs” that would 
have gladdened the heart of Aristophanes. But as we 
advance, the ground becomes higher and firmer, green 
hills begin to lift themselves against the sky, the bright 
morning sunshine chases away the ghostly mist that 
broods over the fatal morasses of the Rion, and the 
genuine Caucasus rises before us in all its splendor. 

Untraveled readers who hear of Caucasian post-roads 
and Caucasian railways would find it hard to remember 
that this quiet region, which can now be traversed as 
safely and commodiously as Saxony or the Tyrol, was so 
recently the scene of one of the fiercest and bloodiest 
conflicts recorded in history. But here, shut in by black, 
broken crags of immeasurable height, with the river lash- 
ing itself into foam far below, and just space enough be- 
tween the precipice above and the precipice beneath for 
our train to slide past, one begins to realize what the con- 
quest of such a region must have been. The march of 
an army through such defiles (which, moreover, are as 
nothing compared with the grisly gorges of Northern 
Daghestan, in which Prince Vorontzoff’s army perished) 
incumbered with wounded and pursued by an implacable 
enemy, with a fire-flash from behind every bush, and the 
whole mountain-side alive with the cracks of the fatal 
rifles, would be grim work. To those who question the 
fighting power of the Russian soldier, there is one all- 
sufficient reply: ‘‘ He conquered the Caucasus.” 

And so we fare on our way, amid strange alternations 
of scenery—now gliding beneath the shadow of mighty 
cliffs that seem already toppling to overwhelm us, and now 
rushing through a quiet little green valley, dotted with 
tiny log huts—at one moment looking down into a yawn- 
ing chasm, and the next catching a glimpse of some ruined 
castle perched eagle-like above the clouds. 

All at once the cars come to a sudden halt in front of a 
long, low, rudely-built shed, planted upon the only vis- 
ible piece of level ground ; and here passengers and bag- 
gage disembark en masse, as if the train had been stopped 
by brigands. What does all this mean ? 

It means that a recent ‘‘landslip’’ (a common occur- 
rence among these formidable precipices) has carried a 
portion of the line clean away ; and the cars and wagons 
drawn up in long file at the foot of the great mountain- 
wall are to carry us across the twelve miles of rocky hill 
and gaping ravine that lie between us and the second 
train, which awaits us at Suram. Accordingly, I and 
three other victims squeeze ourselves into the first 
wagon—a rickety affair, all hoops and tarpaulins, like the 
skeleton of a starved omnibus—and go zigzagging up the 
great ascent, over a road which, to do it justice, is not 
easily matched elsewhere. For here, as in the Highlands 
of Scotland and the Western States of America, men have 
learned that spade and pickax are surer weapons than bay- 
onet and cannon, and that no race, however warlike, can 
long defend a country once fairly laid open by lines of 
communication. 


Upward, ever upward—past frowning rocks, and tiny 
hamlets, and green plateaus, and foaming torrents—past 
creaking wagons drawn by broad-horned oxen, and flocks 
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so reach the toll-bar that di- 
= vides the Province of Kutais 
from that of Tiflis, there is 
not one of us who does not 
gludly avail himself of the 
wrappings which he langhed 
to scorn in the valley below. 
But, once past the summit, 
we rattle down in gallant 
style into the quaint little 
village of Suram, and hasten 
to seat ourselves over the 
steaming soup which awaits 
us in the little log-built re- 
: j Phot bid &| freshment-room. 
AMG IR FSA iT Ray BN es scsi One by one the other 
v\ | wagons trickle in; but night 
has already begun to fall be- 
fore the train is ready to 
start. But after that all is 
one dim plantasmagoria of 
dark mountains, and glimmer- 


of pastured goats which greet 

us with a shrill ery — while — 

all around the great billows 

of wooded mountain roll up, 

ridge beyond ridge, like all Hi 

the waves of the Deluge Why: 
frozen into forests.. Far be- ~ “Wii ah, 
low, the thin gray streak of  [/ bi 
the railroad outlines itself — {ji My 
amid the sombre green of the | i 4 
hills; and here and there a bones 
swarm of human ants may 
be seen creeping among the 
débris of the great earthslide, 
like the gnomes of Norse le- 
gend, ‘‘toiling in the secret 
places of the earth.” 

As we mount higher, the 
chill mountain-wind makes 
itself felt in earnest; and 
/when, at length, on the crest 


— 


of the highest ridge, we PRAYER ON BOARD A BLACK SEA STEAMER. 


ing rivers, and black wastes 
of dreary moorlands, and 
stations flashing out for a 
moment in sudden lamplight 
—till at length, just about 
midnight, I find myself jolt- 
ing through the flaring streets 
of a great town, and know 
that Iam in Tiflis at last. 


Far out at sea, along both 
the Gulf and Atlantic coasts 
of Florida, are several springs 
of fresh water. They are well 
known to the spongers and 
fishermen, who frequently 
visit them to replenish their 
water-casks. On this same 
coast is an oil spring, which 
diffuses a calm over troubled 
: waters, and affords a refuge 
FISHERMEN ON THE SHORE OF THE BLACK SEA. ‘\ to small vessels during a gale. 


“4 MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT” 


A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT. —‘‘ TIGHTENING HER GRASP UPON THE SAPLING, WITH HER RIGHT HAND SHE REACHED OUT OVER 
THE YELLOW, CALDRON-LIKE FLOOD, AND, GRASPING HIS SLEEVE, TRIED TO DRAW HIM TOWARD HER.” 


“A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT.” 


Cuapter I. 


THREE sitting in the bay-window of the little side room 
opening from the grand salon of the Hotel Jungfrau— 
one, a young girl, with agate eyes and firm, though sweet 
and most kissable, mouth; the other two, her elder 
sister, Miss Edith Grosvenor, and Mr. Augustus Chol- 
mondeley Grant, a youth with but an indifferently suc- 
cessful mustache, but of most edifying income. 

‘Beautiful, isn’t it ?” said Miss Edith, unfolding her 
fan and glancing carelessly through the window up at the 
moonlit slopes of the Jungfrau towering above the hotel. 
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‘** Yes—that is, I suppose it is ; but I don’t think, you 
know, that it should—ah—should occupy all one’s atten- 
tion—that is, you know, Miss Lucy seems to—to——” 

And here he broke down, and sat staring through his 
eyeglass at the girl by the window, while he twisted the 
wisp of tow-colored hair upon his upper lip in a vain 
attempt to find the proper word. 

““Oh, you know Lucy always worships such things ! 
But we poor society people can’t keep ourselves up to 
the proper pitch of devotion to nature. You should have 
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seen her yesterday during our climb—in perfect ecstasy ! 
And that reminds me, Mr. Grant, how much we missed 
you. We thought you were to be one of the party,” said 
Miss Edith, in her sweetest tone, as she smiled, at the 
one beside her, whose face brightened quite perceptibly. 

“Ah, you don’t tell me so? Then you missed me, 
Miss Edith ? and you, too, Miss Lucy? ’Pon my soul! 
—ah—yes, I should really have gone if I had known that, 
though I—ah—really confess to positively hating such 
fatiguing expeditions.” 

** To tell the truth, Mr. Grant,” said Lucy, turning her 
agate eyes upon him for the first time since his appear- 
ance in the bay-window, ‘‘I had forgotten that you were 
expected to be one of us. Everything was so grand, and 
solemn, and beautiful about us.” 

‘* Yes; and how fortunate it was, my dear Lucy, that 
you had such a guide as Antoine! You would not have 
enjoyed yourself half so much—would you ?—if he had 
not been with us to point out all the lovely views and 
things ?” said Miss Edith, her face glowing with truly 
beamtiful sisterly affection. 

‘*T think we were fortunate in having Antoime as our 
guide. He has a strong arm and sure foot, and certainly 
a most wausual appreciation of all the beauties around 
us,” calmly replied her sister, as she once more looked up 
at the Jungfrau. 

Mr. Grant’s glass fell from his eye, and when he had 
secured and restored it to its place, he rose with some 
precipitation and begged the honor of the next waltz with 
Miss Edith, who sailed away on his arm in a glow of 
triumph at the complete success of her little scheme. 

“And she thought that I might prove a dangerous 
rival, and so took all that trouble to draw me into a 
tmp and let him see that I was not ashamed to confess 
that I liked Antoine,” murmured Lucy, gazing for a 
moment after the vanished couple, then through the 
open window at the mountain, whose pine-clad sides 
showed a deeper bluish-green, its snow-covered head a 
more silvery whiteness, as the moon rose higher above it. 

** As if I would be ashamed of it! Rather than marry 
a creature whose undivided time and attention is required 
to get his cravat in the proper tie and his hair parted 
correctly, I would marry a cartman or a guide a hundred 
times over And why nota guide? ‘A man’s a man 
for a’ that ’!” 

With which paradoxical quotation this extremely un- 
wise and unpolitic young person ended her soliloquy, 
and relapsed into silence and her mountain-worship. 

Five minutes later, when her aunt, Mrs. Featherstone, 
had suddenly descended upon her and borne her back 
into the salon (for it was a shame the way she was neg- 
lecting every opportunity to find an eligible parii), a 
stalwart figure in short jacket and knickerbockers might 
have been seen to rise from a seat on the veranda outside 
the window, where he had been hidden from view by a 
closed blind, and softly steal away, an expression upon 
his face like unto that generally supposed to be worn by 
a bridegroom on the happy day. 


CuapTer IL 


Ir might have been an hour, or it might have been 
saree, after Lucy had at last fallen asleep that night, 
when she was awakened by a crash which shook the 
hotel to its foundations. 

She started up in bed and stared about her in be- 
wilderment. 

Had part of the house fallen, or was it an avalanche ? 

As she listened, the sound of wind and rain dashing 


against the windows told her that a violent storm was 
raging, and a vivid flash of lightning, followed by another 
terrific crash of thunder, solved the mystery of the cause 
of her awakening. 

Then, as a lull came in the storm, she heard a rushing 
sound, as if they were on the banks of some large river 
or near some waterfall. 

What could it be ?—not the rain, certainly. 

Rising, she threw a shawl around her shoulders an 
went to the window. 

All was black outside, while the rain and the wind again 
dashed against the panes with terrible fury. 

As she was about to retreat to bed again, half fearful 
that the sashes would be blown in, another flash lit up the 
air, and for an instant she saw all without as clearly as if 
by day. 

A broad, foaming, whirling mass of water was rushing 
past the chateau, covering the little garden and lawn 
which had lain between the hotel and the stream. 

Several men were standing on the narrow strip left 
bare by the rising flood, as if watching its mad course, 
but one of them was gazing up at her window. 

She started back with a low exclamation, and stole back 
to her bed, her face and throat burning with a sudden 
flush. 

These men outside knew that there was danger, and 
were watching—he, Antoine, was there too, in the storm 
and looking—— 

But just here her aunt and her sister burst into the 
room, both in a paroxysm of terror, and Lucy had no 
time the remainder of that night for aught but soothing 
and encouraging the two terrified women who declared 
their profound belief that they would all be killed by 
morning. 

When at last the dull, gray day did break, it revealed 
a state of affairs which was in truth rather unpleasant. 

The little stream, scarcely fifteen feet wide the day 
before, was now whirling past the hotel, covering the 
entire space between the Jungfrau and the terrace on 
which the chateau was built. 

The road down the valley was under.ten feet of water, 
and they were cut off from all communication with the 
ultramontane world. 

Behind the chateau rose a precipitous cliff eighty feet 
high, which not even a chamois could have scaled. 

But then the road up the valley to the village of Schaff- 
hausen, higher up, was still open, as Monsieur Alphonse, 
the proprietor, begged to remind his frightened guests, 
and it would be impossible for the flood to cover it, since 
it was cut fully twenty feet above the flood, out of the 
solid rock along the face of the cliff, beginning a short 
distance above the hotel. 

Tf necessary, Monsieur Alphonse went on to state, with 
many smiles and bows—if necessary, the chateau could 
be abandoned, and all the ladies carried up in the carts 
and on the mules to Schaffhausen, where doubtless com- 
fortable quarters could be found until the flood subsided, 
which he was confident was already beginning. 

This acted like oil upon troubled water, and the ladies, 
after breakfast, once more devoted themselves to their 
various feminine occupations of reading, embroidering, 
or music, while the gentlemen assembled in the billiard- 
room, and, under the influence of French carom, cigars, 
and brandy and soda, passed the time in perfect content- 
ment. 

All but Major Grimmerly, a retired East Indian officer, 
who had greeted Monsieur Alphonse’s assurances with 4 
snort of unbelief, and had forthwith arrayed himself in 
an india-rubber suit, and armed with a yard-stick and an 


umbrella, stationed himself in the furious rain on the 
top of the terrace. 

Here he remained for an hour, oblivious to the ele- 
ments, every five minutes thrusting his stick into the 
water, and then making note of the result in a large 
memorandum-book. 

At the end of the hour he solemnly replaced the book 
in his pocket, and marched around to the main salon, in 
which most of the ladies were assembled. 

‘* Ladies, I’m sorry to disturb you. Egad! I am—but 
it’s my duty ! That infernal rascal of an Alphonse has 
been lying to you—yes, lying, I repeat it! He says the 
flood is going down. False! During the last hour it has 
risen two feet eight and one-quarter inches, and is now 
within three inches of the last terrace! Within half an 
hour it will be dashing against the foundations ; in an 
hour the Chateau de Jungfrau will have ceased to exist— 
yes, ladies, I repeat it, ceased to exist.” 

Having cast this bombshell into their midst, he 
marched out again, leaving a puddle of water on the 
carpet, and a perfect panic among the ladies, the result 
of which, together with the major’s energetic effort, was 
that within half an hour all the guests of the hotel were 
assembled on the veranda fronting the road, where stood 
some thirty or more mules and half as many carts. 

The flood had indeed risen rapidly. Already a shallow 
stream of water was beginning to flow around the house 
across the road. And Monsieur Alphonse, much against 


his will, had been forced to yield to popular opinion, 
guided by Major Grimmerly, and had made these hasty 
preparations for flight. 

Together, near the steps, stood Mrs. Featherstone, with 
her two nieces and My. Augustus Cholmondeley Grant, 


who, by the gift of two sovereigns to the driver of 
2 certain cart, had reason to believe that he would be 
saved the trouble of walking seven miles in the rain to 
Schaffhausen, as the rest of the gentlemen had volun- 
teered to do so as to make room for all the ladies to ride. 

““Why don’t they—ah—start ? I'll wet my feet in get- 
ting into that cart, if they—ah—wait much longer !” la- 
mented he, sotto voce, to Miss Edith, who reassured him 
with a tender smile. 

Since the night before he had scarcely deigned to cast 
a glance at Lucy, who, however, seemed unconscious of 
the fact that she had for ever lost $50,000 per year, and 
Mr. A. C. Grant thrown in as husband. 

She was looking intently at a little group of guides 
and drivers gathered round two others, who were en- 
vaged in animated conversation, apparently oblivious to 
the wind or rain. 

The two were Monsieur Alphonse and Antoine, the 
eguides. 

“ Hang it, sir, why don’t you let the ladies get in and 
start, sir? This is an outrage—egad, sir, unheard of— 
and shall be reported to the British Consul !” roared 
Major Grimmerly, suddenly losing patience at the delay. 

At that moment the discussion in the road ceased, as 
Antoine left the group and started up the road with long 
strides, which rapidly carried him up to where it began 
to run along the cliff. 

‘“‘A leetle patience, Monsieur le Major. Zat excellent 
young man he insist to go ahead so as to see ze road to 
be clear of dangaire,” explained the landlord to the irate 
Grimmerly, who replied furiously that he didn’t believe 
a word of it, and that it was only another ruse to keep 
them there to be drowned like rats in a trap. 

Lucy’s face grew a little paler at Monsieur Alphonse’s 
explanation. 


Danger! What danger lurked ahead on the cliff road, 
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and why had he volunteered to go ahead and brave it ? 
It was just like him. But here a roar from the major 
made her start and gaze at him in astonishment. 

He had leaped upon the balustrade of the veranda, and 
was frantically flourishing his cane in the air, as he 
shouted : 

**Hang me! if wasn’t wrong. Look out there, young 
man, look owt/ Egad! he'll be smashed to a jelly !” 

Lucy’s eyes swiftly turned to the stalwart figure of the 
guide, who had by this time gained the beginning of the 
way cut in the cliff, and was nearly to the turn in it 
which would hide him from their sight. 

Above, on the mountain-side, was a mass of earth and 
stone, descending with frightful rapidity directly toward 
the bend. 

It was a landslip, started by the recent heavy rain. On 
it came with momentarily increased bulk and speed, 
down—down upon the cut road and the unconscious 
guide ! 

This, perhaps, was one of the dangers he had gone 
ahead to find—and he had found it! 

The rushing of the water, as it poured through the 
narrow channel between the two mountains to the little 
flat below, overwhelmed the sound of the shouts which 
now rose from the entire male population of the chateau, 
led by the major’s stentorian bass, and he walked swiftly 
on, not looking once around, toward the bend in the 
road. 

It was too late for any one to reach him, and he could 
not hear their warning. 

For an instant all things grew dim and indistinct to 
Lucy—the day seemed turned to dusk, and she leaned 
against the pillar to keep from falling. 

But the deathly faintness passed the next moment, and 
she looked again. 

The first few pebbles which had shot ahead of the main 
mass of the landslip were falling before him on the road. 
He stopped, and gazed upward for a moment ; then, evi- 
dently realizing what was coming, turned and sprang 
backward down the road, 

At the same instant the avalanche reached the edge of 
the perpendicular wall cut in the cliff, so as to make the 
road, and began pouring down upon it and the stream. 

But he had apparently started back just in time, for it 
fell behind him. On he kept toward the chateau, with 
the deadly rain of earth and stone behind, almost about 
him. 

Was he safe ? 

‘*Egad, he’s all right! A plucky fellow; and I’ll head 
a subscription for a testimonial with the sig 

But just then the major stopped with a groan, which 
was echoed by all around. 

A round stone, not larger than an egg, which had de- 
scended more to the right than the main landslip, flew 
down—down directly upon tho head of the flying An- 
toine. 

He staggered, stood for a moment on the brink of the 
stream, swaying to and fro, and then fell down into the 
foaming, rushing water, twenty feet below. 

As he did so a lithe form sprang down the steps of the 
chateau—past the mules, carts and drivers—up the road. 

There was a little point of land jutting out into the 
stream just where the ascent from the flat to the cutway 
began. , 

This was gained by Miss Lucy Grosvenor—for it was 
she—before the engulfed Antoine appeared on the sur- 
face. 

Would he never come up ? she thought, as she leaned 
over the flood, grasping a small sapling to steady herself. 
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Yes, there was his head not twenty feet above her, 
being whirled down toward her with frightful speed. 

Could she reach him ? 

She leaned further out, the young tree bending with 
her weight. 

On he came, but sinking rapidly, evidently uncon- 
scious from the wound. 

In another moment his almost disappearing head had 
reached her. One arm was thrown feebly up. 

Tightening her grasp upon the sapling, with her left 
hand she reached out over the yellow, caldron-iike flood, 
and grasping his sleeve with her right, she tried to draw 
him toward her. 

But the force of the current was too strong. 
were being almost torn frnm their sockets. 

She could not hold him a moment longer ; 


Her arms 


not be the one which grasped his arm. 


She could at least die with him, she thought, as all | 
things grew dark, and the roaring of the stream seemed | 
to beat against her ears like the crash of a thousand | 


cannon. 

Then everything was a blank. 

* * ” * * * 

‘‘Shocking—entirely shocking—how these American 
girls do behave !” cried Mrs. Grimmerly, the next day 
about noon, as Miss Lucy appeared upon the veranda, 
one arm half-supporting the form of Antoine, the guide, 
whose pale face shone with even more happiness than 
had illumined it the night before outside the bow- 
window. 

The two were talking together in a low tone, apparently 
quite unconscious that any one else was within ten miles 
of them. 


| ‘*Shocking, Mrs. Grimmerly ! 


but at least | 
she knew which hand would lose its hold, and it would | 


Where is the young 
woman’s aunt? She should be at once informed. And 
with a guide—a common guide!” chorused the attendant 
British matrons and damsels gathered around the major's 
wife. 

At that moment Mrs. Featherstone, followed by Miss 
Edith, leaning on the arm of Mr. Augustus Cholmondeley 
Grant, appeared from the main hall upon the veranda, 
just behind the two beside the pillar. 

At sight of them, all three stopped and stared in mute 
amazement. 

But this would doubtless not have endured long, as the 
| two lovers would have found to their cost, had not a 
sound just then smote the ears of all upon the veranda, 
like music from heaven. 

At the moment when, the day before, Antoine had 
started forth on the expedition up the road, the flood had 
| reached the highest point, as was observed when the ex- 
citement died away consequent upon his rescue by Lucy, 
whom Monsieur Alphonse had reached just in time to 
save from being dragged into the stream by the weight of 

the unconscious guide. 
| he had retained her hold upon his sleeve until he, too, 
was dragged upon the bank, and then, with a convulsive 
sob, had thrown herself upon his breast, where she lay in 
a swoon as near to death as his own. 

However, that could be excused, Mrs. Grimmerly and 
her chorus had allowed, when discussing the affair ; but 
that now, when she was in her right mind, to behave in 
such a way with him—Antoine, a guide ! 

Surely, she ought to be confined to a convent until she 
| was brought to her senses ! 

Probably her aunt and her sister thought something 
the same, and would have expressed themselves in an- 
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other moment most vigorously, and much to the pain and 
discomfort of Lucy, had it not been for the aforesaid 
sound—the blast of a horn—as the diligence from down 
the valley dashed around a turn in the road. 

In another mgment it drew up before the door. 

The flood had evidently subsided below, 4nd commu- 
nication with the outside world was once more estab- 
lished. - 

Only one passenger alighted, a young man in a gray 
tweed traveling-suit. He hurried up the steps, looking 
curiously at the group above, until his eyes happened 
to rest upon the face of Antoine. 

He stopped, stared upward for a moment, and then 
mounting the steps 
two at a time, 
reached him and 
grasped his hand. 

“By George! 
Monteith, old fel- 
low, you here? I 
heard something 
about your mas- 
querading some- 
where in these 
parts as a guide 
for a month, on a 
bet with Sinclair, 
but I didn’t think 
you were here. Is 
your time nearly 
up, or have you 
won the bet al- 
ready ?” 

“The month 
ended this morn- 
ing, Gerald, and I 
have won not only 
the bet, but—allow 
me to present to 
you my betrothed 
wife, the future 
Lady Monteith.” 

And, with the 
major flourishing 
his cane in the air; 
his wife and the 
chorus of British 
matrons and maid- 
ens unanimously 
agreeing they had 
always thought Sir 
Monteith a most 
unusually fine 
young man and a 
delightful guide ; 
Mrs. Featherstone and Miss Edith with faces suddenly 
cleared of the ominous cloud upon them—in fact, 
wreathed in smiles—and Lucy’s flushing crimson as she 
gazes up at her lover in mute surprise and reproach, we 
will let the curtain drop, for we all know what happened 
two months afterward. 


THE BEGINNINGS or an OLD BANK. 


By Henry W. Domett. 
A HUNDRED years ago last June the Bank of New York 


opened its doors for the first time to the public. The 
history of its career, giving the particulars of its financial 
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progress, and the difficulties which have attended it, has 
lately been written for private circulation. But the in- 
stitution, in the early years of its existence, was so closely 
connected with an important period of the city’s history, 
and so many persons of social or political prominence 
had at that time, in one way or another, relations with it, 
that some glimpses of them, and some account of the 
beginnings of banking in the State of New York, may 
attract the general reader. 

A little more than a year before the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the Bank of North America in Philadelphia, 
the first bank established in the United States, had been 
organized through the influence and exertions of Robert 
Morris, then Sup- 
erintendent of Fi- 
nance. The suc- 
cess of the insti- 
tution, and the 
facilities it extend- 
ed to the mercan- 
tile community, 
suggested a similar 
enterprise in the 
City of New York. 
A project for: a 
land bank was first 
set on foot, but did 
not prove success- 
ful. A different 
basis for a banking 
institution was be- 
lieved to be neces- 
sary, and on the 
23d of February, 
1784, a notice ap- 
peared in the New 
York Packet news- 
paper, calling for 
some action. 

As a result of 
this call, two meet- 
ings of the princi- 
pal merchants and 
citizens were held 
at the Coffee-house, 
at which arrange- 
ments were made 
for receiving sub- 
scriptions to the 
capital — stock. 
This was fixed at 
$500,000, divided 
into 1,000 shares of 
$500 each. On the 
15th of March, one- 
half the stock having been taken, an election of officers 
was held. General Alexander McDougall was chosen 
President, and William Seton, Cashier. Alexander 
Hamilton was one of the twelve Directors. 

Hamilton was then twenty-seven years old, and had a 
few months before commenced the practice of law in New 
York. He was already interested in a similar project for 
a bank on a specie basis, when he was invited to become & 
stockholder and director of the Bank of New York. Ina 
letter written at the time to J. B. Church, he says that he 
was at first a little embarrassed how to act, but concluded 
to fall in with the proposition, and combine the interests 
of the different parties concerned. 

Hamilton wrote the constitution which was adopted at 
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the meeting of subscribers to the bank, and, until his 
public duties claimed his time and attention, he took an 
active part in its affairs. But he was not, as has often 
been stated, the original projector of the enterprise. 

The principal officers of the bank were perhaps selected, 
not only on account of their fitness for the positions they 
were to fill, but because they represented two different 
elements in the community at that time: the active 
patriots, and the conservative citizens who had remained 
in the city during the British occupation, chiefly con- 
cerned in retaining their property, and in profiting by 
the changes that might take place. 

General Alexander McDougall was born in Scotland, in 
1731, and came, with his father, to New York when a 
boy. In his younger days he turned his hand to what 
best would give him a living. His first occupation was 
assisting his father, who was a milkman; then he fol- 
lowed the seas, and became master of a small coasting 
sloop. In 1758 he commanded a privateer, called the 
Tiger, and doubtless found that calling a congenial one 
to his adventurous disposition. Relinquishing a seafar- 
ing life, he settled in New York. He was successful in 
business and took an active part in politics, warmly 
espousing the cause of his adopted country. A man of 
strong will, vigorous and fearless in the expression of his 
opinions on political subjects, he exerted a considerable 
influence in the community. In 1765 he was one of the 
most prominent of the Sons of Liberty, an organization 
which extended from Massachusetts to South Carolina, 
with New York as its central point. A handbill addressed 
““To the Betrayed Inhabitants of the City and Colony of 
New York,” and signed, ‘‘A Son of Liberty,” which was 
circulated, was considered libelous by the Government, 
and through the confession of the printer, McDougall 
was known to be its author. He was arrested, refused to 
give bail, and was sent to jail. 

The case of McDougall bore some resemblance to that 
of John Wilkes, who, about that time, was famous on the 
other side of the Atlantic as the great apostle of Liberty, 
and the New York patriot evidently had no objection to 
sharing the distinction of being made a martyr. He 
seems to have had, in some respects, a pleasant time of it. 
His visitors were so numerous, that he was obliged to 
publish a card limiting his reception-hours to the after- 
noon from three to six. Lieutenant-governor Colden 
wrote concerning him to the Earl of Hillsborough : ‘‘ He 
is a person of some fortune, and could easily have found 
the bail required of him ; but he chose to go to jail, and 
lies there, imitating Wilkes in everthing he can.” 

The Number of the North Briton newspaper which 
Wilkes had made so obnoxious to the Government was 
45. McDougall’s friends used this number as a watch- 
word, and emphasized it in various ways. They gathered 
at the jail in great numbers, and upon being asked who 
they were, cried, “‘ We are 45!” At another time they 
assembled at Hampden Hall, and drank 45 toasts, among 
which were, ‘‘ The Liberty of the Press,” ‘* John Wilkes,” 
and ‘*Captain Alexander McDougall.” Proceeding to 
the jail, they gave 45 cheers for the imprisoned martyr, 
then marched to the Liberty Pole, and it is said, quietly 
dispersed, notwithstanding the number of their pota- 
tions. 

McDougall was indicted by the Grand Jury for having 
published a libel against the Government, and when 
arraigned before the Assembly was defended by George 
Clinton. But he did not succeed in gaining his liberty 
until the Assembly was prorogued some months later. 
On the Sunday afternoon when the news of the battle of 


Lexington reached New York, and threw the town into a |! Walton lived in Hanover Square in great style. 
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fever of excitement, McDougall was at the head of the 
party that seized the arms belonging to the Corporation. 
Later on, he was placed in command of the first regi- 
ment raised in the State of New York. He was commis. 
sioned as Brigadier-general in Augustg780, and super- 
intended the embarkation of the Americans in their 
retreat after the battle of Long Island. He also succeeded 
General Putnam in command of the Highlands, and wag 
in charge of West Point after Arnold’s treachery. In 
1777 he was made Major-general, and after peace was 
declared, he was elected to the State Senate. When the 
Society of the Cincinnati was formed he was chosen as its 
president. His patriotism and his public services had 
made him very popular. 

John Adams, when he passed through New York on 
his way to Philadelphia, called on McDougall, and wrote 
in his journal that he ‘‘ was talkative, and appeared to 
have a thorough knowledge of politics; lived hand- 
somely and had a charming wife and children.” 

William Seton, the cashier of the bank, was also a 
Scotchman by birth. He came to America at an early 
age, and in his twenty-third year was admitted to mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce, and became a 
partner in the firm of Seton, Maitland & Uo. During 
the trouble which preceded the war his sympathies were 
with the royal side, and he remained in the city when the 
British troops took possession in the Fall of 1776. He 
was especially fitted for the office of cashier of the bank 
by his sterling business talent, his diligent, precise and 
methodical habits, and by an amiability and courtesy 
which made him very popular. 

But banking was a new business in New York, and 
some of the officers had little knowledge of its details. 
The newly elected cashier was therefore dispatched to 
Philadelphia, with a letter of introduction from Hamilton 
to one of the directors of the Bank of North America, to 
gain the desired information. He found the officers of 
the institution at their wits’ ends in consequence of a run 
upon it, and was obliged to wait some time for the excite- 
ment to subside. When confidence was restored he was 
enabled to profit by their experience, as well as to 
acquaint himself with the daily routine of business. 

The Bank of New York was first located at No. 67 St. 
George’s Square (afterward called Franklin Square, in 
honor of Benjamin Franklin), and also known as No. 156 
Queen Street (afterward Pearl Street). The building was 
the old Walton House, an edifice of historic interest, and 
until within a few years one of the relies of old New York. 
It was built by the famous ‘‘ Boss” Walton, who was a 
noted character in the old Knickerbocker days, and who 
died in 1768. Captain William Walton, his father, was a 
ship-owner and a merchant of high reputation in colonial 
times. In return for certain services rendered the Span- 
ish Government, the elder Walton obtained the exclusive 
privilege of trading at the port of St. Augustine, in Flor- 
ida, and also a monopoly of the commerce with the West 
India islands. 

During the reign of George I. he purchased a large 
tract of land in New York, extending from the present 
Franklin Square to the river, and including what is now 
known as Peck Slip. When he died he left his great 
wealth to his two sons—Jacob, the elder, and William— 
who had a talent for mercantile pursuits, and who greatly 
extended the business which he inherited from his father. 
Jacob married the daughter of Dr. Gerardus Beekman ; 
and William chose for his spouse Cornelia, the daughter 
of James Beekman; so that the elder brother married 
the niece, and the younger brother, the aunt. William 
His 
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house was the centre of the fashionable society of New 
York, and the British officers stationed in the city found 
it an agreeable place of resort. 

Toward the middle of the century, William Walton 
decided to build for himself a grand house on the estate, 
which reached from Pearl Street, opposite what is now 
the establishment of Messrs. Harper Brothers, to the 
river. The site was far out of town, and Madame Walton 
did not fancy the project. But the house was built, the 
grounds laid out with handsome gardens and orchards, 
and, when all was finished, the mansion was thought to 
be palatial in its design and interior adornments. It was 
built of yellow Holland brick, with brownstone lintels 
and massive walls. The width was fifty feet, and above 
its three stories, dormer-windows jutted out from a high 
sloping roof, which was surmounted by a balustrade. 

The curious visitor who gazed with wonder at the 
exterior of the stately building saw above the portal two 
angels in carved oak, bearing a shield with the arms of 
of the Lancashire Waltons. Above two griffins’ heads 
was a knight’s helmet, with the crest—a savage man, 
proper, who, as he had a spiked club on his shoulder, 
was often mistaken for Hercules. The doors were of 
oak, finely carved, and the broad hall was paved with 
colored marbles and wainsecoted with oak. On either 
side were the spacious rooms, in which the mantelpieces 
of carved oak reached to the ceiling. The library was 
paneled with rare woods from Spanish America, From 
the great hall a superb staircase led to the upper stories. 
The balustrade was of the choicest mahogany, and the 
stairway was wainscoted with curious woods. 

In this elegant mansion William Walton the second 
lived for some twenty years, and the fame of the ban- 
quets he gave reached even across the Atlantic. He 
died in 1768, and his nephew, the third William Walton, 
succeeded him as occupant of the mansion. The town was 
fast growing in that direction, and Queen Street had 
become one of the principal business streets. During 
the occupation of New York by the British, the house 
was occupied by William Walton, but its glory had in a 
measure departed ; and when the Bank of New York was 
organized, the great room on the east side of the hall was 
given over to the money-changers, and the bank took 
possession. 

New York at that time was in a state of rapid trans- 
formation. Only about three months earlier the British 
troops, under Sir Guy Carleton, had marched for the last 
time through the streets, and had given up the pos- 
session of the city which they had held for more than 
seven years, What with the departure of the loyalists, 
numbering, it is estimated, some twelve thousand, the 
return of the exiles, who had so long found it prudent to 
be absent from their homes, and the influx of newcomers, 
who wished to seek their fortune in New York, the popu- 
lation had considerably changed in its character. It then 
numbered about twenty thousand. New York was there- 
fore at that time the second city in size in the country— 
Philadelphia, the first, having 40,000 inhabitants ; Boston, 
16,000 ; Baltimore, 15,000 ; and Charleston, 10,000. 

The limits of the settled part of the city extended only 
to Reade Street. The streets were mostly narrow and 
crooked. Even Water and Queen (now Pearl) Streets, 
which were the chief business streets, were poorly paved, 
with indifferent sidewalks—in some parts with none. 
Vacant lots were numerous, and the ruins of the great 
fires, which had raged during the British occupation, 
were still to be seen. Queen Street began at Wall, and 
extended to Chatham Street—ending there, within a 
short distance of the fresh-water pond, known as ‘** The 
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Collect,” which covered the site on which the Tombs 
Prison is built. The region now called the ‘‘ Swamp,” 
lying between Beekman and Frankfort Streets, was then 
literally a swamp, being a low, boggy waste of land, cov- 
ered with bushes and straggling trees. Broad Street, 
which extended from the Exchange, near the water-side 
to the City Hall, at the corner of Wall Street, was the 
main avenue of the city. Wall Street was one of the 
widest streets ; some of the buildings in it were large and 
elegant. The upper part was occupied by fashionable 
residences ; the lower was mostly given up to stores and 
offices. At the corner of Wall and Broad Streets stood 
the City Hall. It was built upon broad open arches, 
through which the pathway lay from street to street. 
Nearly opposite was the dwelling of Alexander Hamilton, 
upon part of the present site of the Mechanics’ Bank. 
Great Dock Street, or that part of Pearl Street between 
Whitehall and Coenties Slip, had long been the court 
end of the town; but Wall Street had grown to be its 
rival as the seat of fashion. Here dwelt the Verplancks, 
the Ludlows, the Marstons, the Winthrops, the Bucha- 
nans, and other well-known families. William Street 
was the principal street for the retailing of drygoods ; 
but the business part of the city was chiefly along tho 
East River, where the shipping lay. 

At the foot of Maiden Lane was the ferry to Brooklyn, 
then a pleasant agricultural town of three or four hamlets 
or neighborhoods, and with some 4,000 inhabitants. 
Broadway was fast growing in favor as a place of resi- 
dence, and a desirable locality for the better class of shops. 
There was the fashionable promenade where the beaux 
and belles of the period displayed their newest raiment. 
An eyewitness has given us a pleasant account of tho 
scene. He used to watch certain rich young fellows make 
their appearance about midday, from the principal bar- 
ber’s shop, near Cortlandt Street, and with powdered 
hair, and hat in hand, begin their daily stroll along the 
fashionable lounge. This was on the western side of 
Broadway ; the front of Trinity Church, known as ‘‘ The 
Mall,” and so named by the British officers, being the 
chief point of attraction. 

In 1786 the shops which might attract the promenaders 
had so increased along Broadway, that between the Bowl- 
ing Green and Cortlandt Street there were to be found, 
according to the Directory of that year, tailors and hatters, 
and shoemakers and hairdressers, and saddlers and gold- 
smiths and jewelers ; besides a breeches-maker, a linen- 
draper, and a doctor. 

Broadway then commanded a charming prospect of the 
Hudson and the country beyond, and of the town itself ; 
and from the rear of the houses toward the river, garden: 
were laid out on the slope which ended on a sandy beach. 
Beyond St. Paul’s Chapel, according to Watson, were 
public - houses, market - gardens, fields, orchards and 
swamps. 

In 1785, when William Bayard wished to sell his farm 
of 150 acres on the west side of Broadway, near the settled 
part of the city, he laid it out in lots of 25 by 100 feet, 
and offered them at auction. Twenty-five dollars was the 
best bid, and but few could be sold at that price ; and a 
few years later the fortunate purchasers were glad to sel] 
them at $100 each. 

Traveling in those days was slow and expensive. In 
1785 the first stages ran regularly between New York and 
Albany. Two years later, the Boston stage set out twice 
a week from Hall’s Tavern, in Cortlandt Street, and 
reached Boston in six days. The fare was four cents a 
mile, When Josiah Quincy took this journey in 1795, he 
found the stage-coaches old and shaky, the harness mostly 
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of rope, and he was obliged to get out of the stage occa- 1 States, 108 ; and in the Middle States, 90. 


sionally to help lift it from the ruts. In 1787 two stages 
set out for Philadelphia at four o’clock every afternoon, 
stopping over night in Newark, and reaching Philadelphia 
the next day. 

This was the New York to which the facilities and ad- 
vantages of a bank were given for the first time in 1784. 
The conditions under which the officers of the new insti- 
tution began to discharge their duties were, in some 
respects, trying. The specie, which formed the chief 
circulating medium, was a curious medley of foreign 
coinage. Spanish doubloons, Spanish double and single 
pistoles, Portuguese moidores, Portuguese Johannes and 
half-Johannes pieces, French and English guineas and 
half-guineas, German Carolines and Venetian chequins, 
were the gold coins. The silver coins were Spanish 
dollars, and the halves, quarters, eighths and sixteenths 
thereof ; English half-crowns, shillings and sixpences ; 
French crowns and half-crowns, and Spanish pistareens. 
Many of the gold coins in circulation had been subjected 
to the clipping or the sweating process—a practice which 
as far back as 1770 the Chamber of Commerce had stig- 
matized as ‘evil and scandalous.” That body had also 
passed a resolution agreeing not to take the light coins 
except at a discount. The matter was an important one 
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for the bank, and Hamilton 
endeavored to devise some 
method of receiving and 
paying out gold other than 
by weighing it in quantities, 
but without success. The 
paper currency of New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania which 
circulated to some extent in 
New York, and which had 
been largely counterfeited, 
gave a great deal of trouble 
to the merchants. It was 
not received on deposit at 
the bank. But the routine 
of receiving and paying out 
the promiscuous coinage was 
attended with a good deal of 
annoyance, as a premium 
was given on all coins above 
a certain standard, and a dis- 
count made on all below it. 
The duties of a teller were 
more complicated than at 
the present day. Instead of 
entering the deposit in a 
pass-book, the teller, after 
calculating the exact value 
of the specie, wrote a re- 
ceipt for the amount. 

The peculiarity of the frac- 
tional part of a dollar in the 
check drawn by Aaron Burr, 
a fac-simile of which is given 
on page 666, will be noticed. 
Until the adoption of the 
system of decimal currency 
by Congress, and for some 
time after, the fractional 
part of a dollar was different 
in different States. In New 
York and North Carolina, 96 
coppers or pennies made a 
dollar ; in the four Eastern 
In Virginia, 
coppers never had been in use. Some checks were made 
payable in paper. This was in consequence of an issue of 
paper money by the State in 1786, amounting to £200,000, 
New York currency. In the following year the direct- 
ors of the bank added a new source of misery to the 
teller’s occupation by deciding to open accounts and 
make payments in this currency, distinct from those in 
specie, or the bills of the bank. The new currency bad 
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It is difficult to realize at the present day, with the 
simplicity of our currency, the complications and em- 
barrassments which were for a long period occasioned by 
the various currencies of the different States. The pound, 
which was divided into twenty shillings, was 1,547 grains 
of fine silver in Georgia ; 1,289 grains in Virginia, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire ; 1,031; grains in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey ; 9663 grains in North Carolina and 
New York. Happily, these difficulties no longer exist to 
perplex the merchant and the traveler. 

When Alexander Hamilton was invited to become o 
director in the Bank of New York, he wrote to J. B. 
Church, then in Europe, that his intention was to have 
the plan on which it was founded provide that the large 
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stockholders should control the direction of the institu- 
tion. ‘‘ Unluckily for this purpose,” he says, ‘‘ I entered 
rather late into the measure ; proposals had been agreed 
upon in which, among other things, it was settled that no 
stockholder, to whatever amount, should have more than 
seven votes, which was the number to which a holder of 
ten shares was entitled. At an after meeting of some of 
the most influential characters I engaged them so far to 
depart from this ground as to allow a vote for every five 
shares above ten. The stockholders have since thought 
proper to appoint me one of their directors. I shall hold 
it till Wadsworth and you come out, and if you choose to 
become parties to the bank, I shall make a vacancy for 
one of you.” 

Church and Colonel Jeremiah Wadsworth, of Hartford, 
Conn., who-are referred to by Hamilton, were partners in 
business. Hamilton and Church had married sisters— 
the beautiful daughters of General Schuyler, of Albany. 
During the following year Hamilton so far carried out his 
plans that at the annual election in May, 1785, Colonel 
Wadsworth was elected President of the bank, while 
Hamilton continued to serve as a Director. It is a 
striking illustration of Hamilton’s influence at that time 
that he was able to bring a stranger from another State to 
fill the office of President cf the Bank of New York. 

Colonel Jeremiah Wads- 
worth was a noted man in his 
day. He was a native of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and a collateral 
descendant of Captain Joseph 
Wadsworth, of Charter Oak 
fame, being a great-grandson 
of his brother John. William 
and James Wadsworth, the 
original settlers in Genesee 
County, and the founders of 
the family that has since be- 
come so well-known in that 
region, were his second 
cousins, and went to Genesee 
at his suggestion, to sell his 
lands there. Like his pre- 
decessor in office, General 
McDougall, he followed the 
seas in early life, and became 
master of a vessel trading to 
the West Indies. In 1776 he 
was appointed Commissary- 
general for the State, and in 
1778 was made Commissary- 
general of Purchases for the 
United States. But he could 
not endure the conflicting 
orders and long delays which 
hampered and perplexed him, 
and in failing health he re- 
signed his office in January, 
1780. Upon the arrival of 
Rochambeau during the fcl- 
lowing July, Colonel Wads- 
worth was appointed Com- 
missary for the French troops, 
and filled the position with 
great credit until the close of 
the war. 

Returning to Hartford, he 
became interested in manu- 
facturing, and with the co- 
operation of Oliver Wolcott, 
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Oliver Ellsworth and others, he built on his own premises 
the first woolen mill in the United States. The suit of 
clothes worn by Washington when he was first inangu- 
rated was of cloth made at this mill. He was remark- 
able for the varied business talents which he possessed ; 
and of all the men of his time, he was one of the best ac- 
quainted with the resources of the country, and the best 
means of utilizing them. 

Colonel Wadsworth had a wide legislative experience. 
He was for three years a Delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress, and was a member of the Convention which rati- 
fied the Constitution. He was also a member of Congress 
during Washington’s first administration and half of his 
second ; then declining further election. While in the 
Commissary Department he became acquainted with 
Robert Morris, and interested in the establishment of 
banking in the United States. When the Bank of North 
America, in Philadelphia, was organized, in 1781, he was 
the largest subscriber to its stock, holding 104 of its 
1,000 shares. He was an intimate friend and correspond- 
ent of Hamilton, and that eminent statesman received his 
hearty support in his plans for the financial and other 
material interests of the country. 

Wadsworth’s appointment as Commissary-general of 
Purchases was coincident with that of General Greene as 
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Quartermaster-general. 
did not bring him into the path of fame, and asked, 
‘* Who ever heard of a Quartermaster-general in history ?” 
He resigned, and was appointed to the command of the 
Southern Department, where his victories soon gave him 
a fame almost equaling that of Washington. 
worth’s successor was Colonel Ephraim Blaine, who had 
been one of his deputies, and whose great-grandson was 


Greene soon found that his office | 


| was elected President. 
bank, Mr. Roosevelt had been a sturdy patriot, and, dur- 
Wads- | 
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In spite of the opposition to the bank, its business 
increased, and it made semi-annual dividends of three 
per cent. to its stockholders. In 1786, Isaac Roosevelt 
Like the first President of the 


ing the British occupation, had been an exile from the 
city. In 1775 he was a member of the Committee of 


One Hundred, chosen to take control of the Govern- 
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jast year the Republican candidate for the Presidency. 
Colonel Wadsworth died in April, 1804, his death pre- 
ceding that of Hamilton about three months. 

The business of the city as well as of the State rapidly 
improved for two years after the war. In 1786 there was 
a check to the general prosperity. Importations of 
foreign goods had been large, and a drain of specie fol- 
lowed which proved to be embarrassing. The opponents 
of the bank took advantage of this state of affairs to 
charge the institution with having produced it. They 
accused the directors of working in the interest of British 
capitalists and merchants, and of refusing discounts that 
they personally might profit by the distress thus created. 
The bank, it was said, might be charged with being the 
means of destroying private credit, as well as that confi- 
dence, forbearance and compassion formerly shown by 
creditors to their debtors. An emission of paper money 
by the State, it was believed by many, was the sovereign 
remedy for the financial distress which the Bank of New 
York had helped to create. One gloomy writer in the 
New York Gazette, after drawing a discouraging picture 
of the state of affairs, predicted something even worse. 
“This,” he said, “I dare foretell, that unless the next 
Assembly act in even more spirit than Pennsylvania has 
done in issuing paper money, the evil will not be reme- 
died, but become greater. 


laws or charter, partially for their own emolument and not 
that of the public, to remedy the evil (remedy, did I say ? 
I may better say be the cause of it), by issuing their 
notes, which are no legal tender but in the bank, and cir- 


culate mostly in the city, while by that means quantities 
of gold and silver remain encircled in darkness and in- | 


closed in iron, the consequences may at length prove fatal 
to liberty and the Constitution of this State.” 


For, should it be left to a | 
body of money-monopolizers, united and acting under no | 


ment. His business was that of a sugar-refiner, and 
before the war he carried it on in Wall Street. When 
the Bank of New York occupied the old Walton House, 
his refinery was just opposite, at No. 159 Queen Street. 
He had resumed business in partnership with his son. 
His character and public services were such as to com- 
mand a high degree of public confidence, and he was 
elected to various stations of honor. He was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention which met at Kingston 
in 1777, and of the Convention which assembled at 
Poughkeepsie to deliberate on forming the Constitution 
of the United States, and after peace was declared he 
served as State Senator. He was President of the New 
York Hospital from 1790 to 1794, and took an ardent 
interest in its welfare. 

In 1791 the bank succeeded, after several unsuccess- 
ful efforts in preceding years, and in spite of an active 
opposition, in obtaining a charter from the Legislature, 
the capital to be $900,000. With the following Spring 
came a financial panic which caused great distress, and 
gave the friends as well as the opponents of the bank 
an opportunity of discussing its usefulness. For nearly 
a year there had been a mania for speculation in the 
principal cities. United States bank scrip had ranged 
irom 110 to 195, and several failures had been the result. 

By March, 1792, the financial stringency had so in- 
creased as to amount to a panic, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Alexander Hamilton), who had already author- 
ized the Cashier of the Bank of New York to buy Govern- 
ment bonds in small lots as a prudential measure, came 
again to the rescue. On the 25th of March he wrote to 
Mr. Seton, authorizing him to purchase United States 
stocks at par to the amount of fifty thousand dollars. 
The Cashier's reply implies that the Evening Stock 


| Exchange, which had its existence during the Civil War, 
“3 oOo‘ 
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was not without its prototype in New York. ‘‘ We have 
no public sales of stocks now in the evenings,” he says, 
‘therefore I cannot go into the market till to-morrow, 
and although the sum is small, yet be assured it will be 
a relief.” But the relief was only temporary. The 
trouble increased, and the Secretary wrote again to Mr. 
Seton on the 4th of April, authorizing him to increase 
the purchases of stock to a total amount of $150,000. 

Mr. Seton’s reply shows the effect of this welcome aid : 
*‘T received your letter by the express on Friday morn- 
ing. At noon I went into the market, but the applica- 
tions were so numerous, and so vastly beyond my ex- 
pectations, I found it necessary to declare I could take 
but very small sums from each. However, notwithstand- 
ing this, every one pressed forward, and were so eager, 
that I could only take down names upon a declaration 
that I would average the whole. This I did that no one 
might be left without some relief, so that the investment 
of $100,000 goes to upward of eighty persons.” 

The Bank of New York had by this time grown to be 
one of the prominent institutions of the city, and visitors 
from abroad were doubtless made acquainted with its 
claims to attention. M. Brissot de Warville, who visited 
this country in 1788, and, ou his return to France, pub- 
lished an account of his travels, was one of these : ‘* The 
Bank of New York,” he says, in his description of the 
city, ‘‘enjoys an excellent reputation throughout the 
country. Its affairs are conducted with great ability. Its 
Cashier or Manager is Mr. William Seton, to whom M. de 
Crévecceur had sent me a letter of introduction ; and it 
gives one a good idea of his integrity to learn that he was 
chosen for this important position notwithstanding his 
well-known devotion to the British cause. This bank 
receives and pays out, without charge, the money of 
merchants and others who choose to open an account 
with it.” 

Another distinguished Frenchman, M. Charles Maurice 
Talleyrand de Périgord, a fac-simile of whose check is 


of the Convention, in September, 1795. He is said to 
have embarked in some profitable commercial specula- 
tions during his sojourn here, and to have freighted a 
ship for India, in which he was on the point of sailing, 
when the news reached him that he could safely return to 
his native country. His distinguished birth and connec- 
tions, as well as the high-bred courtesy and witty, agree- 
able conversation which he could display when he was so 
disposed, made him a welcome guest. But his American 
acquaintances did not all find him so attractive. The 
late Gulian C. Verplanck, writing in 1828, says : “‘ Talley- 
rand and I used to meet at the houses of Alexander 
Hamilton and Noah Webster, with his club-foot and his 
passionless, immovable countenance, sarcastic and mali- 
cious, even in his intercourse with children. He was dis- 
posed to amuse himself with gallantry, too ; but who does 
not know, or, rather, who did ever know, Talleyrand ?” 

Gouverneur Morris, meeting him in Paris, had found 
him ‘‘sly, cool, cunning, ambitious and malicious.” He 
was a frequent visitor at Aaron Burr’s. With Alexander 
Hamilton, Talleyrand was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship. They had much in commof as regards the direc- 
tion in which their financial and educational investiga- 
tions had lain, and they were naturally drawn toward 
each other. Many years later, Talleyrand told George 
Ticknor that he had known nearly all the marked men of 
his time, but he had never known one, on the whole, 
equal to Hamilton. The Cashier of the Bank of New 
York evidently made a favorable impression upon Talley- 
rand, for, writing to Hamilton from Paris, in the Winter 
of 1796, the arch-diplomatist sends his ‘‘ best compli- 
ments to Mr. Seton.” 

The bank had continued to occupy a part of the lower 
story of the Walton House until 1787, when the Directors 
thought best to remove it from the decaying splendors of 
the old mansion to a habitation of its own. The build- 
ing No. 11 Hanover Square was bought for £5,000, New 
York currency, and adapted to its use, and Mr. Seton, the 
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here given, had a good opinion of the bank. Talleyrand 
had taken refuge in England during the French Revolu- 
tion, but soon found it necessary to leave that country. 
He accordingly sailed for New York, in February, 1794, 
in company with the Duke de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt 
and M. Beaumetz, a member of the Constitutional Assem- 
bly. He remained in this country until after the fall of 
Robespierre, when he was recalled to France by a decree 


Cashier, occupied the uppev stories as a dwelling. if 
stood on the site of the present Cotton Exchange. In 
1796 the business had so increased that another change of 
location was desirable, and the house and lot on the 
corner of Wall and William Streets were bought of Mr. 
William Constable for £11,000, New York currency. Gov- 
ernor Tryon is said to have lived in the house after his 
residence was burned, and it was subsequently occupied 
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by Mr. Constable. During the next year the building was 
torn down, and the corner-stone of a new banking-house 
was laid by Gulian Verplanck, President of the Bank, and 
George Dowlett, the architect, in presence of a large 
assemblage of citizens. 

On the 23d of April, 1798, the bank took possession of 
its new banking-house on the site which it has occupied 
to the present time. The clock which was then set up, 
and which kept time in the bank for more than sixty 
years, is now in the museum of the New York Historical 
Society. The new building was thought to be one of the 
ornaments of the city. Wall Street then presented a very 
different appearance from that which now meets the 
visitor’s eye. But 
the city had 
greatly improved 
in appearance, 
and the indica- 
tions of general 
prosperity had 
doubtless in- 
creased in pro- 
portion. Ten 
years earlier, 
M. Brissot de 
Warville had 
found its streets 
comparatively 
gay. ‘“‘If there 
is a town on the 
American Conti- 
nent,” he wrote, 
after his visit in 
1788, “fin which 
luxury is dis- 
played, it is New 
York. Here you 
will find all the 
English fashions, 
and in the dress 
of the women 
you will see the 
gayest silks and 
gauzes and hats.” 

The Duke de 
Liancourt, who 
published an ac- 
count of his tra- 
vels on his return 
to France, spent 
a part of the 
Summer of 1797 ' 2 z 
in New York. He 
found that the 
city had been built up and beautified with wonderful | 
rapidity since the war. The new part of the city, near 
the Hudson, he thought very handsome; Broadway, 
perhaps, as fine a street as could be found in any city ; 
and the Battery, the most delightful public walk he had 
ever seen. 

Talleyrand, his fellow-passenger, had probably made 
him acquainted with Mr. Seton, for the duke is careful 
to say that “‘the Bank of New York merits and enjoys 
public confidence.” 

The bank occupied its building in Wall Street for sixty 
years. Captain Frederic Phillips owned the house which 
is shown in the view on page 660. It was afterward occu- 
pied as a coffee-house, and William Niblo in early life was 
employed as a man-of-all-work there. When the War of 
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1812 broke out, Captain Phillips rented the building to 
Mr. Niblo, and until 1830 it was known as Niblo’s Coffee- 
house. It was a famous place from the beginning for 
good dinners. In 1858 the present bank building was 
erected, according to plans of Mr. Calvert Vaux, two 
stories being added to it in 1879. 

The yellow fever which raged in New York during the 
Summer of 1798, and which proved fatal to more than 
2,000 persons, rendered it necessary that some provision 
should be made for removal in case of its appearance dur- 
ing another year. A plot of ground in Greenwich village 
was accordingly purchased, and a suitable building 
was erected upon it. The property comprised sixteen 
city lots, front- 
ing on Bank, 
Factory (after- 
ward Waverly 
Place), and Ham- 
mond Streets. 
The precaution 
of the Directors 
proved a_ wise 
one. During the 
Summer of 1799 
the ravages of 
the fever caused 
great alarm. The 
bank was re- 
moved to the 
building at 
Greenwich in 
September, and 
business was car- 
ried on there un- 
til late in Novem 
ber. Many of 
the merchants 
made a similar 
change of local- 
ity, but +a mes- 
senger was sent 
twice a week to 
the Tontine Tav- 
ern and the City 
Tavern for the 
letters directed 
to the Cashier. 

Gulian Ver- 
planck, who was 
President of the 
Bank of New 
York from 1791 
until his death,in 
1799, came from 
the true Knickerbocker stock. On his father’s side he 
was a descendant of Abraham Verplanck, who came from 
Holland in 1640. Through his mother he had the blood 
of the French Huguenots in his veins. He was but nine 
months old when his father died, in 1752, and his brother 
Samuel, his senior by twelve years, showed a constant 
and affectionate interest in his fuvure welfare. He was 
graduated at King’s (now Columbia) College, in the Close, 
with Bishop Moore and Gouverneur Morris, and went to 
Holland to gain a mercantile education. His uncle, 
Daniel Cromwellin, was then a member of the great bank- 
ing and mercantile house of Daniel Cromwellin & Sons, 
of Amsterdam, and the young Verplanck profited by the 


| advantages he enjoyed. On his return to New York he 


engaged in commerce, and became one of the leading 
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morehants of the city, carrying on an extensive trade 
with Holland. 

While in England his patriotic impulses had been such 
as to cause him to inscribe the following lines on a pane 
of glass at an inn: 

* Hail, happy Britain, Freedom’s blest retreat, 
Great is thy power ; thy wealth, thy glory, great : 
But wealth and power have no immortal day, 
For all things only ripen to decay ; 
And when that time arises, the lot of all, 
When Britain’s *lory, wealth and power must fall, 
Then shal. t us tor such is Heaven's decree, 
In other world’s anowser i-. 
And what thou art, America shall be. 
(Signed) GULIAN VERPLANCK. 1775.” 

But Mr. Verplanck’s patriotism was more apparent in 
his poetry than in his conduct. When the difficulties 
with Great Britain made it necessary for the citizens of 
New York to take one side or the other, he chose the 
more comfortable course, and remained in the city 
through the long period of the British occupation, a loyal 
adherent of the Crown. During the visit of the Duke of 
Clarence, then a young midshipman, afterward William 
IV., to New York, Gulian Verplanck was often his com- 
panion. He skated with him upon the Collect, and once 
rescued the future monarch from drowning when he fell 
through a hole in the ice. After peace was declared, and 
the exiles from New York returned to the city, Gulian 
Verplanck became more prominent and influential than 
ever before. He was an accomplished and fluent orator, 
and as early as 1788 he was a Representative in the 
Assembly of the State. He was afterward twice elected 
Speaker of that body at a time when the position was one 
of great dignity and influence. During the last two years 
of his life he was one of the Regents of the University of 
New York. Of the Tontine Coffee-house, founded in 
1792, he was one of the original trustees, and a sub- 
scriber to two shares of the stock, and his interest in 
liivrature and the drama led him to take an active part in 
the New York Society Library and the old Park Theatre. 

A genial and hospitable man, his pleasant home in Wall 
Street was often the scene of social festivity. The con- 
stant visitor might be sure of meeting there all that was 
cultivated and refined of the society of New York at that 
period. Mr. Verplanck’s first house was on the south 
side of Wall Street, near Pearl Street. In 1796 he built 
a new house next to what was lately Jauncey Court, and 
adjoining the residence of Alexander Hamilton. This 
was torn down, about 1850, to give place to the building 
now occupied by the Mechanics’ Bank. Gulian Ver- 
planck’s grandnephew, the late Gulian C. Verplanck, 
used to speak of the happy hours he had spent in that 
hospitable mansion, and of the many distinguished per- 
sons he had met there. When a very small boy, the 
future Shakespearean scholar was sometimes brought into 
the room at a dinner-party at his granduncle’s, and 
placed upon the table to repeat for the entertainment of 
the company a speech from some play, upon which, in 
later years, he perhaps was to write a commentary. 

Gulian Verplanck’s death was sudden. During the 
prevalence of the yellow fever, in the Autumn of 1799, 
while the business of the bank was carried on at Green- 
wich, he had come from his country house there to spend 
the day at his house in Wall Street. While engaged in 
signing bank-notes he was stricken with apoplexy, and 
died immediately. A faithful old female servant was the 
only other person in the house, and in the subsequent 
confusion she secured all the valuables of the bank, so 
that not a dollar was missing. 
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General Matthew Clarkson was President of the Bank 
of New York for twenty-one years. He was elected in 
1804. General Clarkson was the last of its officers io 
were identified with the military service of the country. 
He entered the Army at an early age, and served with 
great credit throughout the Revolutionary War. In pri- 
vate life he was distinguished for his devotion to enter- 
prises of a charitable and benevolent character, and his 
later years were especially devoted to them. He dieda 
few days after his resignation as President of the bank, in 
1825. 

When that faithful and efficient officer, William Seton, 
sent in his resignation as Cashier of the bank, after ten 
years’ service, Charles Wilkes was chosen in his stead. In 
the Summer of 1784 the famous John Wilkes, writing 
from London to his daughter Polly, says: ‘‘ My nephew, 
Charles Wilkes, has accepted the office to the Bank of tha 
State of New York (sic) of Cashier, with a salary of 200/. a 
year, and he goes there the middle of August.” John 
Wilkes was a little inaccurate in his statement. Mr. Seton, 
who was well acquainted with the Wilkes family, had ob- 
tained for Charles the position of Teller in the new bank. 
It was a fortunate appointment for the interests of the in- 
stitution, for in after years he managed its affairs with 
rare ability. And, as it proved, the Bank of New York 
was, in a large measure, to owe its success, during tho 
first half-century of its existence, to the efficiency of Wil- 
liam Seton and Charles Wilkes. 

In those days the Cashier was the real manager of the 
bank, the President having less to do than is now the 


| case, and Mr. Wilkes, like his predecessor, had unusval 


qualifications for the office. John Wilkes, who, although 


not a model in some respects, was a man of remarkably 
fascinating address, used to say of himself, that, in a 
social way, in spite of his squint, he was only ‘half an 


hour behind any man in England.” Even Dr. Johnson, 
who at first hated him, declared that ‘‘ his name had been 
sounded from pole to pole as the phenix of convivial 
felicity.” John Wilkes’s nephew had, besides more solid 
qualities, what was, perhaps, the family gift of an unusu- 
ally attractive personality. He won all hearts. Lord 
Cockburn, in his life of Francis Jeffrey, says that there 
never was a more lovable man than Charles Wilkes. He 
was as discreet and faithful and devoted in the discharge 
of the duties of his office as he was genial and winning in 
his intercourse with those who were brought in contact 
with him. The Directors of the bank evidently realized 
his worth. Its dull records during his forty-eight years 
of service are brightened with acknowledgments of lis 
ability and integrity, and unwearied devotion to its in- 
terests, and with expressions of entire confidence in him. 

In the Spring of 1802 Mr. Wilkes stated to the Direct- 
ors that urgent family business required his presence in 
England, and asked leave of absence in order to make the 
journey. A vacation of six months was granted him. 
John Wilkes’s only daughter, Mary, the ‘‘ Polly” to 
whom he had once written of the young man’s appoint- 
ment, had died, leaving a fortune to this cousin in Ame- 
rica, whom she had never seen. He went to England, 
received the legacy, and with rare magnanimity divided 
it with his brother, the father of the late Commodore 
Wilkes, giving to the recipient of the gift what in those 
days was a handsome competency. 

A few years later there was a littie romance in the 
Wilkes family, which resulted in making many a dis- 
tinguished visitor from across the ocean acquainted with 
the Bank of New York and its principal officer. About 
the close of 1810 Miss Charlotte Wilkes, Mr. Wilkes’s 
eldest daughter, while traveling in Europe with her sister 
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and her brother-in-law, made a visit of some weeks in 
Edinburgh, and met for the first time the brilliant and 
accomplished editor of the Edinburgh Review, Francis 
Jefirey, afterward Lord Jeffrey. The acquaintance had 
ripened into a permanent attachment when the young 
lady returned to America. Jeffrey had been a widower 
for more than five years, and as time went on he found 
that he must cross the ocean and claim another wife. In 
the Spring of 1813 he resolved to do so. But to carry 
out this resolve required what would be a signal triumph 
of love. Jeffrey had a peculiar horror of the sea, and 
added to the discomforts of an ocean voyage was the war 
then existing between the two countries. Yet love pre- 
vailed. After much trouble and delay he overcame all 
obstacles, and set sail in a cartel, ‘‘ the ship full of visit- 
ors, and a monstrous music of cheering mariners, squeak- 
ing pigs and crying children.” After forty days of misery 
he was set ashore, and made his way to Mr. Wilkes’s 
house, in Greenwich Street, where he was doubtless well 
repaid for his long suffering. 

Jeffrey remained in the United States until the follow- 
ing January. In November, after his marriage, he visited 
Washington, dined with President Madison, and obtained 
the favor of a cartel for his return to England. In Febru- 
ary he reached Edinburgh with his American wife. His 
published correspondence, covering a long series of years, 
shows the constant and intimate relations which he main- 
tained with Mr. Wilkes, for whom he had formed a strong 
attachment, and his friends who crossed the Atlantic bore 
letters of introduction to the genial officer of the Bank of 
New York. 

Mr. Wilkes was elected President of the Bank after the 
death of General Clarkson, in 1825, but resigned the 
office in 1832, on account of continued ill-health. He 
had been connected with the bank for forty-eight years, 
and the Directors, in a letter to him, expressed their 
‘high sense of his long-continued services in behalf of 
the institution, distinguished as they have been for 
zealous fidelity, sound discretion and unblemished in- 
tegrity.” 

Aaron Burr kept an account with the Bank of New 
York from its beginning, in 1784, until 1799, when an 
event occurred which created great excitement among the 
Directors of the institution. The time had gone by when, 
as in the early years of the bank, political prejudices were 
not considered in the choice of officers. The lion and the 
lamb no longer laid down together in the Directors’ room. 
Not only was the bank controlled entirely by the Fed- 
eralists, but the Republicans complained that partiality 
was shown in the matter of loans, and that a Republican 
depositor found little favor on discount day. But the 
Federalists had a majority in the Legislature, and as the 
Bank of New York exercised an important influence upon 
the elections, no charter would be granted to a rival in- 
stitution. In this state of affairs, Aaron Burr prepared a 
petition, which was presented to the Legislature, in the 
Spring ot 1799, asking for a charter of a company, with a 
capital of $2,000,000, for the purpose of introducing pure 
water into the City of New York. As the entire capital 
might not be required, a clause in the Bill provided that 
the surplus capital might be ‘‘ employed in the purchase 
of public or other stocks, or in any other moneyed trans- 
actions or operations not inconsistent with the laws and 
Constitution of the State of New York.” In this inge- 
nious phraseology the secret purpose of the petitioners 
was concealed. 

The alarm caused by the yellow fever during the pre- 
vious Summer made the passage of the Bill an easy 
matter. Toward the end of the session the Bill incorpo- 
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scheme was soon made known. 
the banking operations of the Manhattan Company would 
commence in September with a capital of $500,000. The 
discovery of the trick created great excitement and in- 
dignation. 
Bank of New York was immediately called, and, consider- 
ing the fierceness of the party feeling at that time, and 
the sudden and unexpected creation of a rival institution, 


rating the Manhattan Company was accordingly passed, 
members of both parties voting for it without a suspicion 
that, in its provisions, there was artfully hidden a grant 
of banking privileges. But the real purpose of the 
Notice was given that 


A special meeting of the Directors of the 


it is probable that the meeting was an excited one. A 
resolution was passed that notes issued by the Manhattan 
Company would not be received by the Bank of New 
York. In the following Spring, however, the resolution 
was rescinded. The Bank of New York no longer re- 
mained the only institution of its kind in the city ; but its 
officers soon found that there was room, not only for 


itself and the Manhattan Company, but for many com- 
petitors. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 
By H. BARTON BAKER, 
Tue ladies of his theatre were the plagues of Garrick’s 


life. Woffington and Cibber were the torments of his 
earlier years ; Younge, Abington, and Yates, of his later. 


“Three thousand wives kill’d Orpheus in a rage, 
Three actresses drove Garrick from the stage,” 


wrote an anonymous rhymester. 
ridiculed their affectations : 


While another thus 


***T have no nerves,’ says Y——g, ‘I cannot act.’ 
‘I’ve lost my limbs,’ cries A——n, ‘’tis fact.’ 
Y—s screams, ‘I’ve lost my voice, my throat’s so sore,’ 
Garrick declares he’ll play the fool no more.” 


First let us take a glance at charming Peggy. ‘‘ Forgive 
her one female error,” says a biographer, ‘‘and it might 
fairly be said of her that she was adorned with every 
virtue ; honor, truth, benevolence, charity were her dis- 
tinguishing qualities.” Such might have been written of 
many another actress upon whom untempted prudery, 
who can boast no other virtue, looks down with scorn. 
‘Truth, honor, benevolence, charity”— surely they ought 
to weigh something against the one female fault. Poor 
Margaret must indeed have been a veritable angel—or a 
petrifaction, if she had been one of the unscathed ones. 
Her origin was of the meanest. She was born in Dublin 
in 1718; her father, a poor bricklayer, died when she 
was only a few years old; her mother took in washing as 
the only means of supporting her two little girls. ‘‘I 
have met with more than one in Dublin,” says Lee Lewes 
in his Memoirs, ‘‘ who assured me that they remembered 
the lovely Peggy, with a little dish upon her hand, and 
without shoes to cover her delicate feet, crying through 
College Green, and Dame Street, and other parts of that 
end of the town: ‘All this fine young salad far a half- 
penny ; all for a halfpenny here !’ The little creature’s 
frequent visits to the College in the way of her prafessien, 
her early wit, and the sweet features she was blessed 
with, recommended her to the notice of many generous 
young students of the University, who were even then, 
when she was scarcely nine years old, lavish in their 
praises of her wit and beauty.” 

Later on, Peggy assisted her mother at the washtub, 
and used to fetch the water from the Liffey. Dirt, how- 
ever, could not disfigure her dark, brilliant eyes, her 
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exquisitely penciled eyebrows, the nobility and express- 
iveness of which was one of the distinguishing traits of 
her face ; or her finely chiseled aquiline nose, although it 
doubtless obscured the beauty of her complexion ; nor 
could rags mar the singular grace of her figure. There 
were others who marked these attractions besides the 
college students, among them one Madame Violante, well 
known at the time as a rope-dancer, who had a booth in 
George’s Lane, now Great George Street, and who 
stopped her one day as she was going along with her 
pail upon her 
head, and 
asked her 
how she 
would like to 
learn to 
dance and 
wear fine 
dresses. Peg- 
gy’s answer 
need not be 
recorded; 
Madame ac- 
companied 
her home, 
and there 
and then pre- 
vailed upon 
the mother 
to let her 
take the 
child as an 


apprentice. 
So Peggy left 
salad - crying 
and water- 
bearing, and 
went away to 
the booth, 


where she 
learned to 
dance and 
speak French 
admirably. 

By-and - by 
Madame Vio- 
lante added 
acting to the 
attractions of 
her establish- 
ment, and 
trained a 
company of 
children to 
play ‘“‘The Ss Z 
Beggar’s 
Opera.”’ Wof- 
fington was the Polly, and, although only twelve years of 
age, acted and sang so charmingly, that she became not 
only the bright, particular star of the troupe, drawing 
crowds to the humble booth, but the talk of Dublin. Her 
next part was Nell, in ‘‘The Devil to Pay,” in which her 
success was even greater. 

Some persons of consequence, who had seen her act, 
by-and-by prevailed upon Elrington, the Manager of the 
Theatre Royal, to engage this youthful prodigy, and at 
thirteen she appeared as Polly Peachem upon the legiti- 
mate boards, with a success as great as she had achieved 
beneath the rope-dancer’s canvas. What a change! Who 
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could have recognized the little ragged salad-girl in the 
beautiful, elegantly dressed, bewitching actress, who was 
already turning all the male heads in Dublin? There 
she remained, playing the round both of tragic and comic 
characters, the Jane Shores, Monimias, Sylvias, Estifanias, 
Lady Townleys, with ever-increasing popularity, until she 
was twenty-two. Then, desirous of triumphs in a yet 
more brilliant arena, she came to London, and sought an 
interview with.Rich, the Covent Garden manager. Nine- 
teen times did she call, and the answer was, ‘‘ Engaged.” 
On the twen- 
tieth, it oc- 
curred to her 
for the first 
time to send 
up her name, 
and she was 
im mediately 
admitted. 
She found 
the eccentric 
father of pan- 
tomimes loll- 
ing upon a 
sofa, a play- 
book in one 
hand, a cup 
of tea in the 
other, while 
around him 
were seven- 
and - twenty 
cats of differ- 
ent sizes, 
from the 
kitten who 
could just 
lap, to the 
grave and 
toothless 
Tom, the 
father of 
countless 
generations. 
Some were 
playing,some 
sat staring at 
him, one was 
eating toast 
out of his 
mouth, an- 
other was 
licking the 
milk out of 


AZZ AAAAEZZZZZ _ A his saucer, 


one was 
perched 
upon his shoulder, another upon his arm, a third upon 
his knee, a fourth upon his head. Woffington’s fame had 
long since traveled across the Channel, and Rich at once 
engaged her at nine pounds a week. 

She made her appearance at Covent Garden in the 
October of 1740, as Sylvia in ‘‘The Recruiting Officer,” 
and a little later in that part with which her name is in- 
extricably associated, Sir Harry Wildair, in Farquhar’s 
“Constant Couple.” In this she took the town by storm. 
The author had said that the part died with Wilks ; it was 
a pity he did not live to see its glorious resurrection in 
Woffington, Such fire, such dash, such devilry, some 
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people could not believe it was a woman. One young 
lady believing her to be really a man, fell in love with 
her, and sent her a proposal of marriage. Night after 
night all London rushed to applaud and to worship the 
famous actress 

It was at this time that Garrick was dangling about the 
side scenes of the patent theatres, dying to act, and eagerly 
seeking the acquaintance of every actor and actress of 
celebrity. Enraptured with lovely Peggy, he was quickly 
added to the list of her adorers. He did not plead in 
vain. In the first year of his engagement at Drury Lane, 
he and Woffington kept house together in Bow Street. 
But the lady was too lavish in her habits to please her 
careful lover. Such a venial fault, however, might have 
been pardoned, had there not been the graver one of 
infidelity behind. But all the rakes, wits and fine gen- 
tlemen of the town were besieging the weak fortress. At 
length, one morning, at breakfast, Garrick told her it 
would be better for both that they should part. ‘‘I have 
been wearing the shirt of Dejanira,” he said. ‘‘Then 
throw it off at once,” retorted the lady, in that shrill 
harsh voice which was her great defect. ‘‘From this 
moment I have done with you.” She returned all his 
presents, and required him to make a like restitution. He, 
however, kept back a pair of diamond shoebuckles as a 
souvenir — his enemies insinuated on account of their 
value. It has been said that Garrick seriously enter- 


tained an idea of reforming this fair frailty and marrying 
her ; indeed, that he had gone so far as to buy the ring 
and try it on. It was, perhaps, fortunate for both parties 
that the amour ended as it did. 

She frequently visited Dublin in the London vacations. 
In 1751, in ten performances of four favorite parts, she 


drew £4,000. Connected with the theatre was a Beef Steak 
Club, which, like its English namesake, was composed of 
some of the most distinguished personages of the Irish 
capital. Ladies, of course, were not admitted ; but the 
rule was broken in favor of the bewitching Peggy, who 
was unanimously elected President for the season. It 
may be safely averred that the Beef Steaks had never had 
so delightful a chairman—that such wit, and mirth, and 
sparkling retort had never circulated their table before. 
But it must not be supposed that it was only by rakes 
and fine gentlemen that her society was relished. The 
poor little Irish street-girl had cultivated her natural 
abilities by reading and accomplishments, and men the 
most eminent for learning, and of the gravest habits, 
sought her conversation, and were charmed by it. ‘Our 
old Actresses,” unlike certain of their descendants of the 
present day, had something more to recommend them to 
popular favor than a shapely leg and a brazen face ; these, 
even combined with the most pliant disposition, would 
have failed to secure the suffrages of the most abandoned 
men; and an actress, who, destitute of abilities and 
accomplishments, had dared to trust to lewdness alone 
for popularity, would have been hooted from the stage, 
even if she had escaped with so light a punishment. So 
much for our boasted advance in morality and refinement. 
The vices of our forefathers were the outcome of hot 
blood, high spirits, and exuberant energy ; those of our 
day are born of dyspeptic senility and morbid cynicism, 
the warnings of a civilization which is fast hastening 
to decay. 

But all the adulation by which she was surrounded 
never turned Margaret Woflington’s head ; her love of 
pleasure never made her forgetful of her duties to the 
public as an actress. She, unlike too many other spoiled 
darlings, never wantonly disappointed her audience, and 
would rise from a sick-bed to keep faith with them. Her 
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good-nature was frequently made the victim of others’ 
caprices; and when Quin and Barry, or Mrs. Cibber, 
took a fit of jealous sulks, and pleaded indisposition, 
Woffington was invariably called upon to come to the 
rescue of the manager in one of her popular parts. At 
length she grew tired of being make a stop-gap, and de- 
clared she would no longer respond to these sudden 
announcements ; and she kept her word. One night 
Mrs.Cibber declined to act on the old plea; Woffington 
was announced, and refused to appear. The next night 
the audience greeted her with a shower of hisses. Dart- 
ing lightning upon them from her, magnificent eyes she 
retired, and was only after great persuasion induced to 
go on again. Calmly advancing to the front, but with a 
look of defiant scorn, she said that she was quite willing 
to perform her part, but ‘‘ which is it to be—on or off ? 
It is for you to decide ; to me it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence.”’ This bold speech had the desired effect. ‘On, 
on,” was the reply, accompanied by a tremendous round 
of applause. 

Woffington was a true artiste, wlio could on occasions 
sacrifice personal feelings to the general interests of the 
theatre. Although in possession of the first line of 
characters, she frequently appeared in inferior réles 
(even to her rival, Mrs. Cibber) to strengthen the custs. 
She would play for the benefit of the humblest per- 
former; and, remarks a contemporary, ‘‘She ever re, 
mained the same gay, affable, obliging, good -natured 
Peggy to all around her.” 

‘*Her chief merits in acting, I think,” says Davies, in 
his “‘ Life of Garrick,” ‘‘ consisted in her representation 
of females of high rank, and of dignified elegance, whose 
grace in deportment as well as foibles, she understood 
and played in a very pleasing manner.” She only re- 
quired a fine voice,” remarks another, ‘‘to have excelled 
all the women in the world in amorous tragedy.” 

She paid a visit to Paris to study French acting, more 
especially that of Dumesnil, who held a position analo- 
gous to her own. The parts of high comedy, such as 
Sylvia, Lady Townley, Lady Betty Modish, Sir Harry Wiil- 
dair, were her great successes ; but she was also excellent 
as Jane Shore, Hermione, Isabella, Monimia; in tragedy, 
however, her bad voice was much against her. Her fine 
figure and dashing style, which so admirably fitted her 
for what are technically called ‘‘ the breeches parts,” once 
induced her to essay Lothario, in ‘‘The Fair Penitent,” 
but the tragedy rake did not suit her so well as the 
comedy. 

Her family shared in her prosperity, and old Mrs. 
Woffington was to be seen about Dublin in her velvet 
cloak, diamond ring, and with her agate snuff-box in her 
hand, expatiating upon her Peggy’s greatness and good- 
ness. Her younger sister, Polly, she had sent to France 
to be educated, and a very charming and accomplished 
young lady she grew up, little inferior to her famous 
sister ; she captivated the nephew of Lord Cholmondeley, 
and he married her. My lord was terribly disgusted at 
first, but, upon being introduced to Margaret, he told 
that siren that she had reconciled him to the match. 
** My lord,” she answered, coldly, and not at all dazzled 
by the compliment, ‘‘I have much more reason to be 
offended with it than you—for before, I had but one beg- 
gar to maintain ; now, I have two.” 

The children of this pair married into the families of 
Townshend and Bellingham, who are thus, like so many 
other noble houses, connected by blood ties with a cele- 
brated actress. 

Her career was but a short one, and its end was a sad 
contrast to its early brilliancy. Before she was forty her 


health began to fail; the final break-up was strangely 
dramatic. It must be described in the words of an eye- 
witness, Tate Wilkinson : 


“Monday, May 17th, 1757, ‘As You Like It’ was acted at 
Covent Garden. I was standing at the wing as Mrs.Woffington in 
Rosatind, and Mrs, Vincent in Celia, were going on the stage in the 
first act. . She went through Rosalind for four acts without 
my perceiving she was in the least disordered, but in the fifth she 
complained of great indisposition. I offered her my arm, the 
which she graciously accepted. I thought she looked softened in 
her behavior and had less of the hauteur. When she came off, at 
the quick change of dress, she again complained of being ill ; but 
she got accoutred and returned to finish the part. When in the 
epilogue she arrived at, ‘If I were among you I would kiss as 
many as had beards that pleased me,’ her voice broke, she fal- 
tered, endeavored to groan, but could not, then in a voice of 
tremor screamed ‘Oh, God !—oh, God !’ tottered to the stage-door 
speechless, where she was caught. The audience of course ap- 
plauded until she was out of sight, and then sank into awful 
looks of astonishment, both young and old, before and behind the 
rurtain, to see one of the most handsome of the age, a favorite 
principal actress, and who had for several seasons given high en- 
tertainment, struck so suddenly by the hand of death, in such a 
situation of time and place, and in her prime of life, being then 
about thirty-nine, She was given over that night, and for several 
days, yet so far recovered as to linger till the year 1760, but 
existed as a mere skeleton, ‘sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, 
sans everything.’ ” 


Looking upon her portrait for the first time is a sur- 
prise, it is so different to what our preconceived notions 
are likely to be. The beautiful face is pale, demure, 
placid, and even cold in expression ; the hair is unpow- 
dered and drawn behind the ears with a little cap, similar 
to that now worn by servant-maids, set on the back of the 
head. 
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A TALE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


By WALTER F, JACKSON. 


THERE were no ladies on the southern-bound express 
that night, and most of the passengers were either read- 
ing or dozing in their seats. A few, with faces pressed 
against the mist-clouded glass of the windows, stared 
drearily outward into the darkness, through which, at in- 
tervals, the light of some cabin-fire redly gleamed. At 
all of his fellow-travelers, with their stupid, ill-natured 
faces, Claude Rothwell had long since tired of gazing. 
He had drawn his hat over his eyes, and was settling 
himself more comfortably for a short sleep, when the 
sudden hollow rumbling of the wheels beneath him 
caused him to lift his head and listen. 

“The swamps of the Wateree,” he said, to himself. 
“Dick must be trying to make up the time lost at 
Florence. He is slinging us over these trestles very 
recklessly.” 

He had scarcely uttered those words when a succession 
of short, sharp shrieks from the whistle rang through the 
wet October night. The rattle of chains and the grind- 
ing of break-shoes against the wheels instantly followed. 

Several of the passengers bounded from their seats as if 
they had been galvanized. 

‘* What’s the matter ?” asked one, throwing up a window 
and thrusting out his head. ‘‘Is that the way they blow 
down-brakes hereabouts ?” 

Others stared about them in uneasy silence. They felt 
the speed of the train momentarily slackening. Another 
window went up—another and another. At the same time 
a tall, graceful man passed up the length of the car, and 
laid his hand upon the door. It was Claude Rothwell. 
The door opened and closed with a bang. The young 
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built up on a bed of cypress-knees and reeds. 
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man had passed out, and was standing on the platform 
beside the brakeman. 

‘*Danger ahead, Peter?’ he said, to the handsome 
young mulatto, who was still wrenching fiercely at the 
wheel. 

Rothwell was connected with the road, and all the em- 
ployés were known to him. 

The brakeman, panting with excitement, gave the 
wheel a last powerful jerk. 

**Must be,” he said. ‘‘ Mr. Murray don’t blow dat way 
for nothin’, sir.” 

Rothwell nodded assentingly, and producing a small 
flat lantern from his pocket, stoped to light it from the 
wick of that belonging to the mulatto. 

‘*Whey’s you goin’, sir ?” the latter asked, seeing him 


arise and attach the lantern to his waist by a small chain. 


‘To the engine,” Rothwell replied, as he stepped 


upon the platform of the second-class car and entered. 


As he passed out through the upper door the train 


came to a standstill. 


Luckily, it had stopped on a short stretch of earth, 
Rothwell 
sprang from the steps to the ground, and walked rapidly 
forward toward the engine. 

On his left the straight gray trunks of the cypresses, 
rising from the silent black water in which they were 
growing, faintly shone in the white Autumn fog. Before 
him loomed the engine, a mass of mingled light and 
gloom. Adim gleam from the gage-lamp lit the cab, and 
streamed over the wood in the tender. The low hiss of 
steam, the bubble of water, and the crackle of flames in 
the fire-box, became audible as Rothwell drew nearer. At 
the front of the engine, their faces clearly revealed in the 
flood of yellow radiance pouring from the great headlight 
above, three men with lanterns were standing. They 
were the engineer, fireman and wood-passer. 

Rothwell heard the swift footfalls of the conductor on 
the opposite side of the train. Ina few moments the two 
joined the group near the pilot. 

‘“What is it, Dick ?” Rothwell asked, pausing beside 
the engineer. 

The person addressed—the son of the master-mechanic 
of that road, and an old schoolmate of Rothwell’s—pushed 
his cap back from his brow, upon which the perspiration 
stood in great beads. 

**Look there,” he said, waving his lantern toward the 
end of the embankment, scarcely a yard distant from the 
foot of the pilot. 

Beyond, for half a car’s-length, nothing was to be seen 
but a stretch of still black water and a few cypress-knees, 
ghastly-looking stumps in the glare of the headlight. 

A section of the trestle had disappeared. The iron, 
and a portion of the wood with it, no doubt, had sunk ; 
the rest of the wood had floated out of view. 

Rothwell’s eyes followed the engineer’s movement. He 
could not repress a slight shudder. 

‘*‘T tell you, Claude,” continued his companion, “ it 
was a pretty close graze. If it hadn’t been for the young 
lady who swung the light, Mary Murray would have been 
a widow ere this.” 

“The young lady!’ repeated Claude, in a wondering 
voice. ‘* What lady, Dick ?” 

** Angil,” grunted the wood-passer. 
dis ni-ight.” 

The engineer drew Rothwell to one side. 

‘‘God knows,” he answered, in alow tone. ‘‘ But let 
me whisper to you a moment, old friend. You remem- 
ber how mysteriously a very dear friend of yours, Miss 
Ashton, disappeared——” 


“‘T’se seen a angil 
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The young man lifted one hand as he stepped back a 
pace, and his dark cheek blanched. 

‘‘Hush !” he said, in a deep, vibrant voice. ‘‘I left 
Mobile because I could not bear to remain after But,” 
interrupting himself, “‘ what has she to do with that?” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to the yawning gap in the 
trestle. 

‘‘ Listen,” returned the engineer, ‘‘and you shall hear. 
As you are probably aware, we left Florence to-night 
nearly half an hour late, and I was running like a hurri- 
cane, in order 
to reach Co- 
lumbia on 
time, when I 
first saw the 
light. It dart- 
ed through 
the trees like 
a will - o’- the- 
wisp, and 
gaining the 
track, stopped 
there. I saw 
I had not a 
moment to 
lose, and, 
opening with 
the chorus of 
toots that 
you heard— 

I thought we 
were going to 
dash over 
whoever it 
was that was 
so wildly wav- 
ing us back— 
I instantly 
reversed the 
engine. Then 
I saw that the 
person who 
had signaled 
us Was a 
woman. The 
waving lan- 
tern shone on 
her dress and 
shawl. The 
old ‘‘ Sixteen” 
was thunder- 
ing down on 
her, and sha 
would not 
move, stand- 
ing as she 
was in the 
centre of the 
track. Moments seemed ages. It looked as if she wanted 
to die. My heart leaped into my throat. 
on the running-board, and was about to step down on the 
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| 


I jumped out 


front of the engine, when a man suddenly rushed from | 


among the cypresses on the left, and seizing the girl by 


the waist, dragged her off the track, the pilot grazing her | 


as the engine rolled by. 
face. 
hair flying around it, and the great wild eyes on fire. 
Now, listen to me, my friend. 
man, the lady who sayed us was none other than your 


But in that moment I saw her | 
It was as white as the face of a dead girl, the black | 


As sure as I am a living | 


eee et al 


eS 


old love.”” The engineer paused. Claude Rothwell was 
looking at him with a dumb agony in his handsome 
dark eyes. 

** Well ?” he whispered. 

The engineer, in a low voice, pronounced the name, 
‘Miss Clara Ashton.”’ 

Rothwell lifted one hand to his ‘shaking lips. 

** What,” he muttered, ‘‘ could she be doing here ?”’ 

**T don’t know,” returned his friend, shaking his head. 
‘*T can’t guess. But, Claude, I never could see through 
that affair you 
confided to 
me. There 
must 
been 
terrible 
take. Surely 
Miss Ashton 
would not 
have taken a 
criminal’s 
part against 
you, if ss 

Rothwell 
interrupted 
him. 

“Which way 
did she go?” 
he asked. 

The engin- 
eer swung his 
lantern toward 
the left. 

**The last I 
saw of them,” 
he added, 
**the man had 
her in his 
arms, and was 
springing like 
a goat 
the roots and 
knees. That 
was just as 
the engine 
was stopping, 
and But, 
Claude Roth- 
well, where, 
in the name 
of common 
sense, are you 
going ?” 

A hard, reck- 
less laugh 
followed his 
words. 

The young 
man had suddenly quitted his side, and springing down 
the embankment, had it not been for the dim light th 
lantern shed about him, would have already been swal- 
lowed up in the gloom among the cypresses. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself,” he cried. ‘‘Iam going to 
unearth this mystery, Murray.” 

A loud guffaw broke from the astonished negroes. 

The conductor muttered an oath of surprise. 

Murray stared after the vanishing form. 

Rothwell,” he called, ‘* come back ! 
utter fool of yourself.” 


have 
some 
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Don’t make an 
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The mocking laughter of his friend was the only reply, 
and the voice that uttered it was already far away. 
* * me * * + 
This determination of Rothwell, however—the deter- 
mination to follow the man and woman, of whom the en- 
gineer had spoken, through those pathless low grounds, 
in the darkness of a moonless and misty Autumn night— 
was not so hopeless or so wild as it at first appeared. 
A South Carolinian by birth, much of his childhood 
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had been spent near this place, and, being of a very ad- 
venturous spirit, he had often penetrated into the deepest 
recesses of the Wateree Swamps. 

Those frightful solitudes, now voiceless in the embrace 
of the October night, held no terrors for him. His mind 
was occupied with thoughts of the past. 

He remembered a spot he had once seen near here—a 
sort of island, formed by the lodgment of reeds, leaves 
and brushwood among a wide cluster of cypress-knees. 
He remembered, also, having seen on that island a low 
hut, built, perhaps, by some runaway slave. 

It was toward the hut—believing he should find there 
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those he was seeking—-that he was now making his way. 
He was determined, if possible, to lift the vail of mystery 
which had so long enshrouded the life of the woman he 
so passionately, but, as he believed, hopelessly loved. 

As he went onward, clinging to the gray stems of the 
eypresses, and springing from one cone-shaped base or 
knee to another, the events of the past year began to pass 
in swift and vivid review before him. 

First he saw his sleeping-apartment in a hotel at Mont- 
gomery; saw a masked burglar enter it at midnight, and 
begin rifling his desk of the money and valuable papers 
it contained ; saw himself spring upon him, and the 
desperate struggle that ensued. The burglar, drawing a 
dirk, had stabbed him, inflicting a painful but not 
dangerous wound, and escaped ; not, however, without 
having the mask torn from his face, and Claude Rothwell 
felt that, if he ever met that man again, he would know 
him among ten thousand. 

One month, two months, passed away; and the wound 
in Rothwell’s arm healed. Another went by ; still, al- 
though a strict search had been instituted, no trace of the 
burglar could be discovered. Rothwell then forgot all 
about him. He met the beautiful young Mobilian, Clara 
Ashton. 

She was an orphan ; beautiful, as I have said, but poor. 
Claude Rothwell, however, was first charmed with her 
gentle but heroic nature, afterward fascinated with her 
engaging manners, and he ended by falling madly in love 
with her. To use a rather hackneyed phrase, it was ‘‘ the 
happiest hour of his life’? when he drew from her own 
dear lips the shy and faltering confession that his love 
was returned. A brief dream of joy, so deep and holy it 
was akin to a sadness, followed. Then came the bitter 
awakening. 

One odorous moonlight evening in June, a month after 
their engagement, he called on his betrothed. A lamp was 
burning in a room on the left, and the French window, 
from which the curtains were partially withdrawn, was 
open. Thus, as Rothwell stepped on the latticed ve- 
randa of the little cottage, he could see plainly within 
the room. 

He stopped, and a cold thrill ran through him. Clara 
was seated in a low chair near the window ; but she was 
not alone. A man was standing near her, leaning lightly 
on the back of her seat. He was speaking to her in a 
low, laughing voice, while she listened with uplifted, 
smiling eyes. The face of this man was turned toward 
Rothwell, and he recognized it instantly. It was the face 
of the man who had robbed him in the hotel at Mont- 
gomery. 

The young man, enraged, bewildered, almost doubting 
the evidence of his own did not take time to 
reflect. Acting under the impulse of the moment, he 
stepped into the room, and grasped the stranger roughly 
by the arm. As he did so, the start which the man 
could not repress showed Claude that the recognition 
was mutual. 

A fierce bnt short struggle followed. A pistol was 
drawn and discharged—in the confusion Clara Ashton 
could not tell by whom. Then the stranger, wrenching 


senses, 


limself free from Rothwell, bounded through the window 


and disappeared. 
but Clande had instantly caught his hand, and the ball 
lodged in the ceiling above. 

Claude did not follow him. As his retreating footsteps 
diel away in the silent night, he turned to Clara. 

** Traitress !” he exclaimed. 


Lhe word broke from him involuntarily. 


It was he who had drawn the pistol ; | 


Her ashen | 
cheeks, her trembling form, her dark, frightened eyes, ~ 
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filled him with emotions of jealousy, rage and disgust. 
The hot blood of indignation sprang to her face. She 
essayed to speak ; but her voice died in a stifled murmur. 
Silently she lifted one quivering hand, and pointed to the 
door. 

Blinded with jealous wrath ; believing, besides, that she 
was aware of the true character of the man who had ro}- 
bed him, Rothwell, without a word, turned and guitted 
the house. 

Passing a sleepless night, in the morning he became 
more calm. He acknowledged to himself, with a pang of 
bitter regret, that he had acted too hastily in condemn- 
ing Clara unheard. He resolved, therefore, to go to her, 
and seek an explanation at once. 

He went ; but what was his surprise to find the cottage 
deserted! Clara had disappeared, leaving no trace. In 
shame and fierce anger he left Mobile, and sought, but 
vainly, to forget one whom he now believed was un- 
worthy of his love. 

Still, at once, the old faith in her purity and truth 
would assert itself, and fill his heart with remorseful 
pain, 

Separated from her, he was wretched, and his igno- 
rarce of her fate increased that wretchedness. 

He had taken upon himself the task of discovering her 
whereabouts, and*in finding out in what mysterious way 
her life was linked to that of the man who had twice 
crossed his path. 

He believed now, as he wandered on through the 
funereal depths of the cypress swamps, the shining, 
inky waters beneath, the silvery, floating moss, dripping 
with the heavy mist above, that the end of that task 
was near at hand. 

Deeper and deeper he plunged into those sepulchral 
solitudes. The light of the little lantern attached to his 
waist but served to show the roots and knees rising from 
the sullen waters around. 

He was already drenched with the white vapor the‘ 
hung over all things like a pall, and dripped from the 
masses of mistletoe in the branches of live-oaks above. 

At last a low wall of reeds arose in the gloom before 
him. The lantern showed him a narrow opening, through 
which he began to force his way. His feet rested no 
longer upon roots, but upon the earth ; spongy and wet, 
it is true, but growing more firm at every step. Panting 
with weariness, he stopped. The island was reached. 

A feeling akin to fear then took possession of the young 
He was unarmed. If the woman he loved was an 
accomplice of that man, what could he expect at their 
hands ? 

True, she had warned the engineer of his danger, and 
thus, no doubt, had saved many lives. But this was 
something different. He, Rothwell, was following them. 
Would they not seek to kill him for his hardihood ? 

A deep breath escaped his lips. 

**T cannot—I will not believe her so vile! 
it,” he muttered, at last. 

He walked forward as he spoke, and through the 
slender, whitish stems of the young ash-trees that grew 
there, caught the red gleam of a light near him. 

It came from the window of a low, dark mass a few 
paces distant—the cabin he was seeking. 

At the moment of his seeing it, Rothwell heard, or 


man. 


I will risk 


| thought he heard—the sound of a man’s angry voice. 


On tiptoe he stole forward, and, pausing beside the 
door, almost held his breath to listen. 

A voice within was speaking—a voice that caused his 
heart to leap and thrill. It was the sweet voice of Clara 
Ashton, vibrating with emotion. 
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‘Kill me!” she exclaimed—‘kill me, as you have 
threatened. Of what use is life to me, since you have 
robbed it of every joy ? I care little what becomes of 
me, Donald Vaughan. Why did you drag me from be- 
neath the wheels of the engine ?” 

The listener started, 

- Had he not heard that name before ? Great Heaven ! 
It was the maiden name of Clara’s mother. 

Who was Donald Vaughan ? 

' A second voice interrupted his self-questioning. The 
tones were harsh with rage. 

‘Because I was mad. Because I believed you did not 
know it was Jwho cut the trestle. Had it not been for 
your accursed interference, that man would now be be- 
neath the ruins of a wrecked train.” 

An involuntary cry escaped Rothwell’s lips; it was 
drowned, however, in the voice of the maiden. 

‘‘Wretch !” she exclaimed, in accents of horror. ‘‘You 
would have had the blood of all those people on your 
hands simply to gratify a brutal thirst for revenge. And 
yet ’—in a low, wailing voice—‘‘ Claude Rothwell would 
not have lifted his hand against you had he known. 
Was it not enough to come between us and blast my 
happiness for ever? Why do you pursue him with 
your sleepless hatred ?” 

The man’s voice broke into hoarse and discordant 
laughter. 

‘‘T feel the grip of his fingers on my throat still. 
Donald Vaughan never forgets an injury, Clara, But 
this is not to the point. You have not given me your 
promise.” 

Claude Rothwell, trembling with excitement, listened 
intently. 


**T will give you none,”’ was the low reply. 
Another sound became audible—the sound of heavy 


footfalls. The man had evidently drawn nearer to her. 

‘Take care !” he muttered, gratingly. 

The hand of Rothwell was on the door, but it resisted 
his efforts to open it. It was fastened within. 

A deep sigh was the only response to the man’s last 
words, 

He spoke again, in a voice so fierce and low, it was like 
the hiss of a roused viper. 

‘* You mean to betray me, then ?” 

‘* Assassin !” exclaimed his companion, her voice ring- 
ing musically through the hut ; “‘ strike me !—hill me! 
The cowardly hand that——” 

Claude Rothwell, waiting to hear no more, flung hin- 
self against the door. 

Her voice was drowned in the sound of the blow—a 
blow that burst the door from its fastenings, and hurled 
it inward with a bang. 

Then, swift as a deer, pale, fierce, blazing-eyed, Claude 
bounded into the room. 

‘* Clara,” he cried, ‘‘ who is that man ?” 

He stopped, as he spoke, in the centre of the floor, his 
gaze bent upon the slender, upright figure standing near 
the wide fireplace, in which a pile of resinous pine knots 
were burning. 

The light from these rushed over that figure like a rose- 
tinted, golden wave—lighting up her dress, shining on 
her floating hair, gleaming in her great dark eyes. 

It revealed, as well, the brawny figure of the man who 
stood at her side, one hand uplifted above her, his eyes 
fastened upon her with a dark and threatening glare. 

The maiden started back with a faint cry at Rothwell’s 
abrupt entrance. 

The man, muttering a deep curse, thrust his hand into 
the breast of his coat. 
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‘You !” he breathed—‘‘ you have followed us here !” 

Claude did not heed him. His pale face and flashing 
eyes were still turned toward Clara. 

‘* Who is that man ?” he repeated, slowly, in a voice of 
agonized suspense. 

A quick, breathless cry, an involuntary outstretching 
of her little hands. Then they went up with a rush, and 
covered her burning cheeks. 

‘*Oh, Heaven! Do you not know? Claude, have pity 
on me! He is mother’s only brother.” 

He echoed the faltered words. Horror, surprise, joy, 
all struggled for the mastery in his heart, and were pic- 
tured on his expressive face. 

Then a deep, triumphant gladness leaped inte his eyes. 
She was his—still, still his own. For a moment he was 
strengthless—for a moment his danger was forgotten. 

She had not forgotten it. The sharp click of a weapon 
being cocked caused her to lift her head. 

With a quick movement she glided between Rothwell 
and Donald Vaughan ; the latter at the same time with- 
drawing his hand from his breast, the yellow light gleamed 
on the polished surface of a pistol. 

‘*You have followed me here, Claude Rothwell %” re- 
peated the desperado, hoarsely. 

The young man looked at him, aroused at last to a 
sense of his danger. 

‘*Not you,” he answered, coldly. ‘“‘I am here, how- 
ever, to protect her.” 

As he said this, Clara’s hand closed on the arm of 
Donald Vaughan. 

Her frightened, imploring eyes, however, were turned 
toward Claude. 

** He will kill you!” she shrieked. 
name, I beg you to leave me!” ; 

The appealing cry came too late. Rothwell had already 
advanced on Vaughan. The latter, throwing Clazq 
roughly aside, leveled the revolver. 

“Tt is my turn now !” he exclaimed, with a guttural 
laugh, as he pulled the trigger. 

Crash ! 

The sharp report of the pistol and a scream from Clara 
rang through the room. The shot was fired so close to 
Claude, that his face for an instant was half hidden by 
the curling white smoke. 

He was unhurt, however. At the moment that Vaughan 
pulled the trigger, he had sprung upon him like a tiger, 
knocking up the weapon, and hurling Vaughan himself 
half across the room. 

Reeling a moment, the wretch bounded forward to pick 
up the pistol, which had dropped from his hand. But 
again Claude was too quick for him. 

Planting his foot upon the weapon, he met the rush 
of Vaughan with a blow that sent him headlong to the 
floor. 

Rising staggeringly, his face bathed in blood, his eyes 
ablaze with hatred, he looked at the two a moment, then 
as Claude stepped toward him he turned, and, darting 
through the doorway, disappeared in the darkness. 

Ashen with terror, with her trembling hands crossed 
upon her breast, her beautiful lips moving in voiceless 
prayer, Clara had witnessed this struggle. 

Now, with a deep breath of relief, Rothwell came to- 
ward her. 

‘* Clara,” he said, in a low, pleading voice, ‘‘can you 
forgive me ?” 

She was trembling violently. She looked at him with 
a vague wonder in her sombre southern eyes. 

**T do not understand you,” she answered, lowly. 
have nothing to forgive.” 


‘Oh, in Heaven’s 
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He took the little cold hands in both his own. 
quivered and grew hot in his clasp. 

“*T believed you false to me,” he said, humbly. ‘Tell 
me why you have hidden from me so long ?” 

The light of a half-doubting joy began to stir over her 
face. Her breast heaved. 

*“*Do you care for me still ?’’ she whispered, passion- 
ately. ‘‘ Listen, Claude. I never understood, until a 
week ago, why you attacked him that night. Then I dis- 
covered all. I found that the uncle I had so long loved 
and trusted was a thief. After you left me that night, he 
returned, made me believe that you were our enemy, and 
persuaded me to leave Mobile. In the months that have 
passed since then, we have been wandering from one 
place to another in disguise. I thought at first he was 
mad, and tried to humor him. It was not until we came 
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A low sob broke from her lips, as her head sank con- 
fidingly on his breast. 

“‘T have been seeking you,” he murmured, fondly, 
I was determined to 
find you, my own dear love.” ‘With a start she looked 
up. Her deep eyes gleamed through rushing tears. 

‘Claude, am I dreaming? Has God in His mercy, 
given me such devotion as this ?” 

‘**T love you,” he answered, softly, ‘‘more than tongue 
ean tell. I cannot live without you.” 

As he spoke thus, a pale gleam of light streamed 
through the doorway, and undulated over the walls. It 
was the light of the breaking dawn. 

t * * ~ * * 

That morning the body of Donald Vaughan was found 

floating in the waters of the Wateree. He had evidently 


to this place, a week ago, that I found out the truth.’’ | fallen into the river in the darkness and was drowned. 
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FORT MARION, AT ST, AUGUSTINE—ITS HISTORY AND ROMANCE. 


Last Christmas afternoon I found myself on the bank 
of the creek that runs into Mantanzas River, near the 
lighthouse on Anastasia Island, opposite St. Augustine. | George Street to the hotel 


A cold northeaster was 
blowing, the fog grew 
thicker and thicker, and I 
began to wonder if there 
was any St. Augustine 
across the river. Had I not 
reached the jumping - off 
place of creation? The 
palmetto scrub and sand- 
banks had failed to give 
any satisfactory solution, 
and I was fain to wait till 
a happy chance brought 
about and took me over to 
the oldest city in the United 
States. 

Along the sea- wall rose 
a cluster of houses, some 
recalling the white adobe 
walls of Fort Benton—the 
furthest point reached by 
the Spaniards in their New 
Spain. At the north end 
of the wall rose up the gray 
outlines of Fort Marion. 


By M. SEYMouR. 


WATCH-TOWER, 


1 


My curiosity temporarily staid by a walk around the 
fort, I passed the city gates, and sauntered through St. 
in the Plaza. The Plaza, or 


Common, fronting the sea, 
with the old Spanish Slave- 
marxet at one end, and 
flanked by the old Cathe- 
dral with its spreading 
cedars and oaks, from 
which the gray moss hangs 
in thick festoons—recalling 
to memory the tattered flags 
drooping from Henry VII.’s 
Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey—is a delightful ren- 
dezvous. The Governor’s 
House is now the location 
of the Post Office. 

The Plaza also has the 
attraction of two monu- 
ments, one commemorative 
of the Confederate dead, 
and one of the Spanish 
Constitution of 1812, bear- 
ing this (translated) in- 
scription: ‘‘ Plaza of the 
Spanish Constitution pro- 
mulgated in the City of 
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St. Augustine, East Florida, on 17th day of October, 1812. 
Being then Governor, the Brigadier Don Sebastian Kin- 
dalem, Knight of Order of San Diego. For eternal re- 
membrance, the Constitutional City Council erected this 
Monument under the supervision of Don Fernando de 
la Maza Arredondo, the young Municipal officer, oldest 
member of the Corporation, and Don Francisco Robira, 
Attorney and Recorder.” 

The discovery of Florida and its early history affords 
one of the most romantic chapters of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Ponce de Leon, in his quest of 
eternal youth, first landed on the coast on Palm Sunday 
(Pasqua Florida), 1513. Subsequent adventurers and 
explorers, to a greater or less degree, were Miruelo, Cor- 
dova, Alaminos and Ayllon, the luckless Narvaez and his 
treasurer Cabeza de Vaca, discoverers of the Mississippi, 
generally attributed to De Soto. The range of these 
names covers the early history of Florida. Our purpose 
being to draw attention to Fort Marion, we must note en 
passant the political and religious enmities existing in 
France between the Catholics and Huguenots, which re- 
sulted in the landing of Ribault and his settlement at 
Charles Fort, on Port Royal Sound, and the subsequent 
arrival of Laudonniére at Fort Caroline, on the St. John’s. 

The former established his colony at Port Royal, 1562, 
having previously discovered the St. John’s River, which 
he called the River of May, from its discovery on the 1st 
of that month. Two years later (1564) Laudonnitre 
landed at the Indian town of Seloy, the site of present St. 
Augustine, and named the river after the dolphins or por- 
poises so plentiful therein, and moving north, established 
himself at the mouth of St. John’s River, at Fort Caroline. 
Philip II. of Spain, who regarded the possession of Flo- 
rida necessary for the safety of Spanish commerce, hear- 
ing that Ribault, who had returned to France, was organ- 
izing another expedition for the relief of his colony of 
Huguenots across the Atlantic, determined to assert his 
claim to the possession of Florida on the ground of prior 
discovery, and root out the French at all hazards. Don 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles had already been authorized 
to settle there, and his force was increased to enable him 
first to expel the French. Laudonniére, in the meantime, 
had been driven to desperation by famine, strange as it 
may seem, surrounded by a fruitful and fertile country, 
and had been partially and generously relieved by an 
English vessel under Sir John Hawkins, who had fur- 
nished him a vessel to return to France. They were 
only awaiting fair winds to sail when Ribault appeared 
with his timely succor and reinforcements. Of course all 
thought of returning to France was then abandoned, and 
every effort made to repair Fort Caroline, so lately dis- 
mantled. 

The expedition of Menendez had been badly storm- 
beaten, but at last he reached the coast with part of his 
fleet, only to find Ribault there with his force. Menendez 
then occupied and named St. Augustine on the 8th of 
September, 1565. Ribault, who had awaited this arrival 
of the Spaniards, and had instructions to resist them, de- 
cided to attack Menendez at once, and although opposed by 
Laudonnitre, insisted on taking on board the ships nearly 
all the able-bodied men of the fleet and colony, so as to 
attack and crush the Spanish project utterly. Laudon- 
niére was left in the little fort on the St. John’s with the 
women, the sick, and a mere bandful of men. 

Meanwhile, Menendez, after gathering his men to hear 
Mass around a temporary altar at a spot ever after marked 
on Spanish maps, traced the fort which is represented at 
this day by Fort Marion. The commander knew that 
there was no child’s play before him. Those were days 


when the French cruisers that preyed on Spanish com- 
merce gave no quarter to the people taken in the rich 
galleons, unless their rank or wealth gave hopes of great 
and speedy ransom. And the Spaniards, when the Gallic 
cruisers fell into their hands, were relentless in their 
turn. The coming struggle was to be a very bitter and 
merciless one. 

Menendez placed his main reliance on the fort, and 
every one of the people he landed labored to throw up 
the earthworks and defeyses, while he superintended the 
disembarkation of artillery and ammunition, supplies and 
tools. In the midst of the work some of Ribault’s vessels 
appeared, and might by a dash have captured the Spanish 
commander, but they merely reconnoitred, and retired to 
report. The work of defense went on more earnestly, 
and Menendez feeling himself unable to compete with 
the French on the sea, sent off his larger vessels, and 
retaining only some light craft, set his teeth hard, biding 
the struggle. 

The French fleet soon appeared ; but Ribault faltered, 
and his irresolution was fatal. Had he landed, success 
was possible; a way was open for retreat by land and 
water to his fort on the St.John’s, Throwing away his 
opportunity, he stood off. Menendez, a better and more 
practiced seaman, saw that he had won the day. He had 
scanned the sky, and knew that a fierce norther was com- 
The French fleet would be swept before it, perhaps 
to meet wreck and disaster, or escaping that, be driven so 
far that days must elapse before Ribault could make an 
attack. 

Noting all this, Menendez decided in his turn to attack 
the French fort, and deprive Ribault of that place of 
refuge. Guided by Indians, Menendez, with a force of 
picked men, threaded the morasses during the storm, and 
though many of his men fell back, he arrived at Fort 
Caroline, where the sentinels, unsuspicious of danger, 
were sheltering themselves from the hurricane. The 
Spanish attack was brief and successful. Laudonniére 
escaped with a few companions to a vessel in the river, 
leaving his command to be slaughtered by Menendez. 
The little fort ran with blood, and the Spanish flag soon 
waved above it. 

Meanwhile anxiety had brooded over the fort at St. 
Augustine. The fierce storm menaced the destruction 
of their rude sheds and all they had; the French ships 
might have laid up from the storm in some neighboring 
harbor, ready to assail them before Menendez returned, 
if ever he did, for the cowardly deserters who came back 
to the fort all declared that the Biscayan sailor, ignorant 
of military operations, would never return alive. 

At last, however, a man was descried who came on 
shouting. When near enough to be heard, a ery of vic- 
tory reached their ears. Menendez had taken the French 
fort and put all tothe sword. A procession was formed 
to go forth and meet the victor. Soon after his triumph- 
ant reception in the fort, Menendez heard of Ribault’s 
party having been wrecked, and learned that a detach- 
ment had made its way to Matanzas Inlet. After an inef- 
fective interview and an offer of 200,000 ducats ransom, the 
Huguenots surrendered to Menendez, and met the same 
fate as their comrades at Fort Caroline—death. A second 
party, with Ribault himself, met the same fate at the 
hands of the unrelenting Spanish. A few, however, who 
belonged to the Catholic faith, were spared. ‘The city 
was then planned, three squares one way, by four the 
other. A stockade fortification was completed near the 
site of the present fort.’”” The Indians who had always 
been particularly friendly with the French, resented the 
invasion and cruelty of Menendez, and led by Satouriva, 
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made bold and bitter war upon the Spaniards. The latter 
were becoming short of provisions and finally mutinied, 
during the absence of Menendez, who had gone back to 
Cuba for relief, and who finally had to seek it from the 
King in person in 1567. 

Meanwhile, Laudonniére and his companions, who had 
safely reached France, had spread most exaggerated 
accounts of the indignities practiced by the Spanish on 
the unfortunate Huguenots at Fort Caroline. The French 
Court took no measures to avenge them. This was re- 
served for De Gourgues, a nobleman who, in early life, 
had been taken prisoner by the Spaniards and consigned 
to the galleys. From this he was romantically rescued, 
and finally returned to France, whence he made a profit- 
able excursion to the South Seas. He, with assistance of 
influential friends, fitted out an expedition for Africa, 
whence he took a cargo of slaves to Cuba, and sold them 
to the Spaniards. From this point he sailed for Florida, 
aided by some Spanish deserters. His force readily 
entered into the scheme of attacking Fort San Mateo, as 
Caroline was called by the Spaniards. Passing the Span- 
ish battery, which saluted him in mistake for a convoy of 
their own, De Gourgues returned the salute, to continue 
the deception, and anchored near Fernandina. One of 
De Gourgues’s men was sent ashore to arouse the Indians 
against the Spaniards. The Indians were delighted at 
the prospect of revenge, and their chief, Satouriva, pro- 
mised to have all his warriors in three days ready for 
the warpath. This was done, and the combined forces 
moved on and overpowered the Spanish fort, which was 
speedily taken. Many fell by the hands of French and 


Indians ; De Gourgues hanged others where Menendez 
had slaughtered the Huguenots. This done, DeGourgues 


returned home, and barely escaped capture. Menendez’s 
chagrin on his return to Florida may be imagined ; how- 
ever, his indomitable will maintained order, and after 
fortifying St. Augustine as the headquarters of the 
Spanish colony, he sailed home to use his influence in 
the Court for their welfare. Not long did he exercise it, 
for a fever carried him off in 1574. 

St. Augustine settled down into a petty Spanish place, 
the fort and a few houses near it, with a chapel in 
the fort and a church without. Franciscan Friars came, 
and soon the barefooted religious were far and wide in 
Indian towns, teaching the red men, and writing books 
to be printed for their use in Mexico or Spain. 

Sir Francis Drake, in 1585, landed at St. Augustine, 
and, in revenge for the death of one of his sergeants, who 
fell in attacking a Spanish outpost, burned the town, first 
taking the precaution to plunder it secundum artem. 

The exact location of the town at that date is in doubt. 
Dewhurst thinks ‘it might have been built on the more 
western of the two peninsulas lying between Santa Maria 
Creek and San Sebastian River.” The southern end of 
St. Augustine is much older than the northern, for in 
1596 the Indians of the town of Tolemato massacred 
Father Corpa, a priest, at the ‘‘ Hermitage of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe”—now known as Tolemato Cemetery—and 
then pursuing their bloodthirsty mission, announced to 
Father Rodriguez, at Nuestra Sefiora de la Leche—another 
suburb beyond the city gates (the present Roman Catholic 
burying-ground)—their intention to take his life. The 
pious father, seeing remonstrance was in vain, begged 
permission to say a last Mass, at the close of which they 
tomahawked him, and, going northward, massacred three 
more priests. 

From this time forth there seems to have been a state 
of armed neutrality, if not open war, between the English 
in the Carolinas and the Spaniards to the Gulf of Mexico, 
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the former claiming the latter were enticing away their 
slaves and aiding the Indians in predatory warfare, and 
the latter asserting that the pirates who preyed on their 
commerce were sheltered and aided in the Carolinas. 

The fort at St. Augustine was not well maintained, and 
in 1619, alarmed at the English establishment on the 
Chesapeake, Governor Juan de Salinas appealed to his 
Government to erect a fort that would defy any attack. 
Not even the garrison paid for by the King did duty 
within the walls of the fort as it stood. Yet the force 
seemed to have sufficed to keep the native tribes in sub- 
jection, and in 1640, Indians who had been insubordinate 
were compelled to labor on the new fortifications, which 
were at last begun. The system was afterward kept up, 
and the stones of Fort Marion record no little forced 
labor of Indian braves. Yet the work went on but slowly, 
and in 1681 Governor Cabrera collected material to com- 
plete the fort. The settlement of Carolina and its pro- 
gress alarmed the Spaniards, for the English invited the 
discontented Yamassees to their settlements, and sent 
them to ravage Florida. The Fort San Marcos at last 
assumed a warlike aspect ; the garrison was reinforced, 
and assumed a respectable appearance, with all the drill 
and exercise of a military parade. 

A tower, as a refuge for friendly Indians from tho 
attacks of savages in pay of the English, was soon after 
erected north of Fort San Marcos, and in 1690, Governor 
Quiroga finding thatthe sea, by its encroachment, menaced 
the fort and the town, began the seawall to run from the 
castle along the front of the city. It was none too soon, 
for in 1696 a sea-bore inundated the city. 

In 1702 the city resounded with military activity, and 
the old fort bristled with cannon to repel an expected 
attack by Benbow. The next year a vessel anchored near 
the city with twelve new cannon and a large supply of 
muskets, pikes and swords. 

As the English had won the Yamassees to their side, the 
Spaniards new gained the Creeks, and used their power 
skillfully. The dusky chiefs found all favor at Fort San 
Marcos, and as the English and French were closing in 
on Florida, the fidelity of the Indians was the great bul- 
wark of the Spanish colony. It drew, however, on them 
the savage cruelty of the English settlers and their cop- 
per-colored henchmen. 

In 1736 the old fort had a sensation. Governor Moral 
had quarreled with the clergy, and the sacristan mayor 
of the parish church went to Spain to lay his complaints 
befor the authorities. One day in March of the following 
year a vessel with the Spanish flag appeared, and the 
usual salute was given and returned by the fort. 

But a boat put off from the fort’ to announce that the 
vessel should not anchor if it brought back the obnoxious 
priest. The answer startled Moral ; it was to the effect 
that the vessel bore Don Manuel de Justis, who was to 
enter on his duties as Governor of Florida. 

Moral rallied his soldiers around him, and prepared to 
resist by force. At first the garrison and many of tlie 
people joined him; but prudent men began to exercise 
their influence. One by one Moral’s adherents dropped 
away, and fearing at last that the soldiers might arrest 
and deliver him up, he fled by night to the convent of 
the Franciscan Fathers in St. Augustine, where he claimed 
the. right of Sanctuary. Justis landed, and was at once 
recognized by the garrison and people. He took up his 
quarters in the fort, but was puzzled how to get hold of 
Moral to send him ‘to Spain. A bishop then resided in 
the building known as the Casa Episcopal, where the 
Episcopal church now stands, the story being that tho 
present holders urged the old title as showing that it 
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belonged to them. To this bishop the Governor ap- 
plied. The canons of the Church were studied, and 
the bishop called on the fugitive to surrender, author- 
izing the soldiers to enter the building if he refused. 
This ended the rebellion of Governor Moral. 

During the administration of Don Manuel de Monteano 
large appropriations of treasure having been made by the 
Home Government at his earnest solicitation, the work 
of completing the fort in its present condition was 
assigned to Don Antonio de Arredondo, a noted engineer 
of that day. Dewhurst claims that ‘‘the compound cir- 
cular and elliptic or three-centred arch, which supports 
the incline from the terreplein to the court, is said to 
have presented a problem too difficult for the United 


FORT MARION, AT ST. AUGUSTINE. 


gates. The artificial bank that now surrounds the out- 
works is of quite modern date. The drawbridge has, of 
course, given way to a modern bridge, capable of being 
removed if necessary. The walls are stated to be forty 
feet thick. It is to be regretted that the Spanish archives 
were removed to Havana, as they contain probably many 
interesting historical notes on the old fort. 

Stepping upon the bridge, we note above the massive 
doors the Spanish arms, with the insignia of the Golden 
Fleece below, and this inscription pendent: ‘‘ Don Ferdi- 
nand VI. being King of Spain, and the Field-marshal 
Don Alonzo Fernando Heredia being Governor and Cap- 
tain-general of this place, St. Augustine, of Florida, 
and its province, this fort was finished in 1756. The 


INTERIOR OF THE OLD CHAPEL, FORT MARION. 


States engineer in charge of repairs after the change of 
flags.” 


Don Arredondo made his designs on the plan of the | 


famous French engineer, De Vauban. The fort is con- 
structed of coquina or fossil shell, a quarry of which 
exists on Anastasia Island. This formation is admirably 
adapted for military defense, as it does not splinter or 
fracture when struck by artillery. 
thorpe’s cannon-balls may be clearly seen in the south- 
east bastion, where they simply imbedded themselves. 
The fort has four bastions, and is about two hundred 
feet square. It has twenty-sevén casemates, about 
thirty-five feet in length and twenty in width. It is 
surrounded by a moat, which was filled from a small 
creek on the westward that runs just outside the city 


The marks of Ogle- 


workmen directed by Cap. Engineer Don Pedro de 


Brazos y Garay.” The fort, as it now stands, is capable 
of sheltering 1,000 men, and was named “ Marion ” at 
its cession to the United States in 1821. 

Entering the strong door, one is struck with the good 
state of preservation of this historical structure. On the 
left is the office where the registry awaits your autograph 
—at present under charge of Sergeant Flood, the ‘old 
| sergeant having gone to take charge of another fort 

higher up,” as the former says. Entering the small door 
' at the south end, which opens into another chamber, we 

get a glimpse of the courtyard, and, stepping into it, sit 

down on the old coquina wall. What strange stories 

might be woven of the warp and woof of memories of 
| the past! 
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Here, within hand-reach, is the dungeon where Coua- 
couche, or Wildcat, the Seminole chief, was confined, 
and escaped by squeezing himself through the aperture 
that seems too small for a toy terrier to crawl through. 
On the opposite end of this square was Osceola confined, 
and over yonder, in the northeast corner, was where the 
so-called dungeon was located. Regarding the iron 
cages, - am told by Mr. Bravo, now seventy-eight years 
of age, but active and intelligent as ever, that these cages 
were found by Mr. Oliveros and a butcher on the site of 
the new San Marcos Hotel, outside the city gates, and not 
in the fort at all. Some fragments, or dust of bones, 
were found some years ago, but the surgeon at the fort 
was unable to identify them as human. Further, Mr. 
Bravo tells me that his grandmother remembered seeing 
the two cages, with a human being in each, suspended to 
the city gates. One had some bread; the other, a flask of 
water. At the subsequent finding of the cages, many 
years after, one was sent to Washington, and one broken 
up by Oliveros, who is still living, for blacksmith iron. 

A casemate in the centre of the north wall was for- 
merly used as a chapel, the wells for holy water, and the 
platform where Mass was said, still being intact. Just 
over the chapel-door I noticed a commemorative slab, 
placed there by the French expedition sent to observe 
the transit of Venus. Ascending the inclined plane, 
worn in hollows by thousands of feet, in front are the 
ramparts, and the glorious view that reaches over many 
a mile of Atlantic billow, guarding by its shifting sands 
the little town that lies in cozy bowers of orange and fig 
and cedar and dogwood, with here and there a lace-like 
date-palm fretting the sunset sky. How often has the 
Spanish sentinel, protected with morion and breastplate, 
and arquebuse in hand, leaned over in the gloaming, 
peering for the dusky savage hidden in the tangled scrub. 
Or maybe the stir out yonder in Oglethorpe’s camp at- 
tracted him. Or was it for signs of Moore’s foragers that 
he looked so keen ? Or perchance a Spanish galleon with 
news from home, her huge decks rising high and covered 
with guns, her clumsy sails out-bellying to the breeze 
that brings her to New Spain, and fame and fortune 
there ? ‘* How lived, how loved, how died they ?” phan- 
toms of the past ! 

In 1740, under protection of George II., Governor 
Oglethorpe of Georgia made a descent on St. Augustine. 
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INDIAN PRISONERS WORKING ON THE WALLS. 


His batteries were planted, one on North Beach and two 
on Anastasia Island. One of his cannon is lying im- 
bedded in the sand to this day, on the northerly point of 
Anastasia Island. He failed to take the fort, whither the 
inhabitants had fled for shelter. Indeed, thus far the 
fort has never been captured, owing probably to the 
shoal waters and deceptive nature of the bar, over which 
the English vessels could not come in. 

Near the present site of the fort was erected a still 
earlier one—‘‘San Juan de Pinos”’—probably by the ear- 
liest Spanish explorers, if not by Menendez himself. 

The name of San Marcos was given by the Spaniards to 
the North River, hence the Fort San Marcos. The period 
of construction of this most interesting structure was one 
hundred and twenty years. It is now one hundred and 
twenty-nine years since it was finished, and retains its 
interest as the most perfectly preserved specimen of the 
military architecture of the Middle Ages to be found in 
America, and with the exception of the Tower of London, 
it would be difficult to find another equally perfect in 
Europe. Probably climate, as well as the nature of the 
material used, accounts for this. In the dry air of the 
West and North, with intense frost, permanence of 
architectural form is almost impossible, 
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The cession of Florida to Great Britain witnessed an 
emigration en masse of the Spanish population. 

At the close of our Revolutionary War, England, which 
had long held Pensacola, taken by Galvez, ceded Florida 
to Spain. The Catholic monarch sent out as part of the 
garrison the Regiment of Hibernia, an Irish regiment in 
his service, once part of the famous Irish Brigade. It 
must have been galling to the English troops to haul 
down the Union Jack, and see Irish soldiers, with their 
green flag and green facings, march into the old fort as 
the English soldiers filed out. 

Many English remained ; numbers of Americans from 
the States came in; the chaplain of the fort and the 
parish priest at the church in the square were both 
Irish, and the two languages, English and Spanish, seem 
to have shared the conversation. 

Of this period there is one romance: A young Irish 
officer, Lieutenant John O’Donovan, made love to Mary 
Dominica, daughter of Governor Cespedes, who prob- 
ably had higher views for his daughter than an alliance 
with the lieutenant ; but the Irish officer’s siege of the 
lady’s heart was successful, and they resolved not to 
elope, but to do what was as good. 

The sefiorita, of course, was pious, and, of course, went 
to church with a sober duenna. Officers go to church, too, 
sometimes. One morning, as the curate came from the 
sacristy, and appeared at the foot of the altar to begin 
Mass, O’Donovan and his lady-love advanced, and in due 
form, before his reverence, took each other for man and 
wife. Here was a question. 
The question came before the Juez Eclesiastico, who de- 
cided that it was. 
submitted with a good grace, and the wedding festivities 


took place in Fort San Marcos. 
Indians helped to'build the fort; famous Seminoles 
were confined there, and as though to keep up its con- | 


nection with our aboriginal races, visitors a few years 
ago would have seen red men confined there who came 
as prisoners from the wide plains of the West, where 
they hunted, roved, and fought, beneath the towering 
witness of the Rocky Mountains, but now exchanging 
their free homes for a prison by the sea, were forced to 
re-dress the coquina blocks laid nearly two centuries 
ago by the Apalaches. 

In connection with the fort, another relic of Spanish 
occupation claims passing notice—the old lighthouse, 
which was blown down five years ago. This Winter, a 
gentleman, poking his stick among the ruins, discovered 
a female Indian skeleton, and arrowheads, ete. It would 
be trespassing on our space to speak of this antique and 
lovely city in our present article; but a word must be 
said in praise of the Plaza and its twin objects of interest, 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral and the Slave-market. The 
former was built about one hundred and thirty years ago ; 
the antique Moorish front, with its chime of bells, one 
marked, ‘*Sancte Joseph, Ora Pro Nobis, D. 1682,” is a 
delightful reminder of the day— 


** When men were less inclined to say 
That ‘time is gold,’ and overlay 
With toil their pleasure.” 


The old Franciscan Convent, now the United States 
barracks, was so remodeled during the British occn- 
pation, that little or nothing of the cloistral character is 
left. Too much cannot be said in praise of the good and 
brave Fathers, who, in fulfillment of their self-appointed 
task, were called on to lay down their lives in their 
devotion. In conclusion, it is impossible to narrate the 
attractions of St. Augustine, especially as a Winter 


Was it a valid marriage ? | 


The Governor, seeing no alternative, | 
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j resort. It is to be hoped that whatever modern im- 
provements may be demanded will not interfere with the 
| preservation of the air of antiquity that still permeates 
| the aspect of St. Augustine, and makes it so unique as 
| an American city. I beg to add my indebtedness to Dr. 
Carver, Messrs. Bravo and Whiteside, and acknowledge 
| the courtesy of Colonel Gibson for permission to sketch 
| the fort. 


HOW IS IT WITH THEE, SWEET? 
By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, 


BANISHED from thee, Beloved, 
By the remorseless sea, 

Oh, how my heart doth covet 
Happy report of thee ! 

Let not the dear vows perish, 
Breathed when we used to meet- 

Dost thou their memory cherish ? 
How is it with thee, Sweet ? 


Sorrowful, lone and weary, 

A message of love from me 
Over the mountains dreary 

Fain would I send to thee ; 
Over the stormy ocean, 

Wafted by zephyrs fleet, 
Asking in fond devotion, 

How is it with thee, Sweet ? 


Tell me, my Love, my Glory, 
How is it with thee, Sweet ? 
No more delightful story 
Ever my ears could greet 
Than the true answer, bearing 
Joy from thy calm retreat, 
Queen of my Heart, declaring 
How is it with thee, Sweet ! 


'A NIGHT IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Ten o’clock of a pitch-dark night. Around the old, 
rambling, lonely house at Pinelands the wild March 
wind went sweeping, rumbling in the chimney, wailing 
through the keyholes, rattling doors and casements, 
and sending fretful gusts of rain and hail against the 
windows. 

**T wish Harry would come!” said Mrs. Roberts, for 
perhaps the twentieth time looking up from her knit- 
tizg to the clock. 

Tsabel Adair laughed. 

““T think you have made that remark before to-night, 
Nell,” she said, teasingly. 

‘‘Have I! Well, you heartless girl! I mean to go on 
making it until he does come. Of conrse you don’t mind 
it. You haven’t a husband out in the cold, dark, hor- 
rible night !” 

**No, thank the Fates !” 

Isabel rested her cheek comfortably against the crim- 
son cloth of the cushioned chair, and looked with laugh- 
ing blue eyes at her cousin. 

*« And why haven't you, miss ?” that pretty little matron 
said, with sudden severity. “Ifyou had not broken your 
engagement with Arthur Claiborne in that heartless, un- 
accountable way See here, Isabel! What did you 
do that for, anyway? Do tell me.” 

The pent-up curiosity of months broke out in Nell’s 
eager tone. And Isabel simply turned her pretty head 
away, and whistled—yes, whistled softly and sweetly : 


‘By no endeavor can a magnet ever 
Attract a silver ehurn.” 


Mrs. Roberts answered, briskly : 
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‘Nonsense, my dear! You were sufficiently attracted 
to be engaged to him. Why didn’t you marry him ?” 

Isabel laughed, but she flushed crimson, too, and at 
last, with one of her sudden whimsical impulses, she 
turned on her cousin impetuously. 

‘*T wasn’t heartless, Nellie. I didn’t love him, and I 
behaved very badly to him. Of course, I never ought to 
have become engaged to him, but I did it when—after I 
had quarreled with—some one else. I was piqued and 
reckless and wicked. I was sorry enough, my dear, and 
miserable enough, and it was very good in Alfred to for- 
give me. He is good, though he always bored me, and 
—there, now! Iwill not talk about it!” 

‘*And who was ‘some one else,’ Isabel ?” asked Mrs. 
Roberts, breathlessly. 

She was astounded by this confession from that lovely, 
haughty flirt, her cousin Isabel. 

‘*My Lady Disdain,” Harry called her, because she 
cared so little for the hearts she captured. 

But my Lady Disdain’s confidential mood was over. 
She only shook her fair head, and, rising from her seat, 
began to pace slowly up and down the large, old-fash- 
toned dusky room. 

Slender, erect, with a crown of golden hair upon her 
shapely head, her supple, graceful figure draped in 
heavy black, her white hands thrown back and clasped 
behind her (like a charming little feminine Napoleon) her 
face fair, clear-cut, piquant, with a little downward droop 
of the corners of the lovely mouth, half-proud and half- 
pathetic, she looked like a willful young queen as she 
walked there. 

And two hours before Nell had seen her romping with 
the children, her cheeks glowing, her eyes sparkling, all 
her hair tumbled about her face, and her clear, lovely 
voice leading in an enthusiastic rendition of ‘‘ Here we 
go round the gooseberry-bush.”’ 

Then she was ‘‘Cousin Lizzie,” the children’s idol. 
Perhaps she was thinking of that romp, too, for she 
paused with a little laugh as she passed Nell’s chair. 

‘* Would you like to know what your eldest daughter 
said to me to-night, Nellie, when you told her to go to 
bed ? I'll tell you if you won’t peach to her about it. 
She hugged me with all her might, and said : ‘Oh, Cousin 
Lizzie, when Iam a grown up, pretty lady like you, I 
won't mind anybody, and I'll sit up all night whenever I 
choose.” 

‘* And what did you say to the little sinner ?” 

‘‘T kissed her, and promised her some caramels to- 
morrow. I wasn’t going to tell her that it did not make 
people happy to have their own way and to sit up all 
night.” 

‘Tt doesn’t indeed. Oh, I wisk Harry would come !” 
said Mrs. Roberts, with a weary glance at the clock. 

‘Perhaps he found the riding so bad that he stopped 
at some house on the road, or even decided to stay in 
Blankville,” Isabel suggested. 

‘Oh, no, he would not! He never did in his life. If 
he is going to stay away, he tells me so ; and if he is 
coming home, he always gets here before nine o’clock,” 
Mrs. Roberts said, earnestly. 

Isabel paused in her walk, and looked thoughtful an 
instant; then sbe laughed. 

‘“‘ Now you see the disadvantage of having such a punc- 
tual and considerate husband. If he were as careless as 
most men, you would be quite accustomed to irregulari- 
ties of the sort, and would go quietly to bed and to sleep. 
Some harmless business has detained him, I am sure. 
He will stay in Blankville to-night, and come safely home 
to-morrow.” 


But Mrs. Roberts shook her head doubtingly. 

‘** Something has happened,” she said. 

The door leading into Mrs. Roberts’s room opened, and 
‘* Mammy Phebe” came quietly in—a little old black 
woman, in a white turban and neat dark dress. 

She put a fresh log of wood on the fire, swept the 
hearth deftly, and stood, with folded hands, silently by 
the fire. 

Up and down the room Isabel paced again slowly. 
She was listening to the wind, and murmuring scraps of 
half-remembered poetry. Nellie heard her saying : 

‘Somewhere, the long grass over lonely graves 
Sobs in the rain ; 
Somewhere, the wild wind vainly o’er them raves 
Who cease from pain ; 
Somewhere through weary years one weeps, whore 
slow, salt tears 
Fall for refrain.” 


‘Isabel, what on earth possesses you ? Don’t say such 
doleful things, if you please, to-night,” Mis. Roberts en- 
treated, pathetically. 

Isabel stopped with a laugh that was half a sigh. 

‘Nell, it isn’t very doleful to think that we shall 
‘cease from pain’ at last, is it ?’ she said, softly. 

‘*No ; but to live and weep those ‘slow, salt tears ’!” 

Nellie shuddered as she spoke. 

‘* Miss Ellen ”—Mammy spoke—‘‘ Been seed Jim Dag- 
gett dis ebenin’.” 

‘Jim! Oh, impossible ! 
back here, Mammy !” 

‘*Yes’m, he’s.at his mother’s. Been seed him slippin’ 
into de house, like he was hidin’ hisself. Wash Daggett 
was talkin’ to Ben at de fence, axin’ him about Marse 
Harry and de beeves he sold yesterday.” 

‘*Oh, I’m sorry !” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts. 

Mammy shook her head, groaned, and walked away 
out of the room. 

‘Who is this mysterious and awful Jim Daggett ?” 
Isabel asked. 

‘The very worst of a family of ‘ poor whites ’— an idle, 
ignorant, vicious set—who live near us. Jim had to flee 
the country, a year ago, because of some piece of vil- 
lainy. Harry is the special object of their hatred, and 
we have heard of threats made against him by the family. 
And now Jim is back again, and of course they have found 
out, from the chatter of the negroes, that there was some 
money paid to Harry yesterday, and—yes, I suppose they 
have even discovered that the rest of it was to be paid to 
him to-day. I don’t know what they may do. They are 
vile enough for anything.” 

‘*But cowardly, too, perhaps. And Harry is armed, 
and safe in Blankville, sleeping sweetly besides,” Isabel 
spoke, lightly, but a little icy thrill crept through her 
veins. 

Nellie looked up at her, pale and wide-eyed. 

‘They might come here! Oh, my children !’ whis- 
pered the young mother,” clasping her hands. 

‘*Nellie! Nonsense! Don’t bea goose! If they do, 
we'll get down Harry’s other pistols, and defend the 
castle like heroines! But it’s absurd. Don’t talk about 
it, please !” 

And Isabel sat down again, and began to chatter gayly 
a perfect stream of nonsense, gossip, dressmaking, fancy- 
work, reminiscences of her own and Nellie’s childhood— 
anything to banish gloom. And so the hours wore on to 
midnight. 

But Nellie was silent, absent, thinking through it all of 
Harry and the dark, lonely road, of the family graveyard 
on the hill, the ‘‘long grass sobbing in the rain.” 


He wouldn’t dare to come 
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She got up and stole into the nursery to look at her | Nell, you’d better have all the servants called up—the 
little children sleeping warm and rosy in the firelit room. | retainers summoned, I mean.” 
Mammy slumbered peaceftlly near them. “T would ; but it is so far to the quarters—none of 
When she returned through her own room, she took a | them sleep in the house, you know, except Mammy, and 
case of pistols from a drawer, and bringing them into the | who could go to wake them through this storm ?” 
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NELLIE’S WATER-JAB. 


sitting-room, examined them, and laid them on the table. | * Let us fire all the pistols and guns out of the window 

Isabel, sitting silently, gazing into the fire, looked up | at once, and scream in concert——” 

and laughed. | “Hush,” Nellie said, suddenly, with her hand up and 
“You look as pale and tragic as Lady Macbeth,” she | head raised, as if listening intently. 


cried, gayly. ‘If you are preparing for a regular siege, | Isabel listened. 
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‘*There is some one on the porch,” 
Nellie whispered ; and indeed there 
was a step there. Isabel heard it. 

‘* Harry, of course, then,” she whis- 
pered, quickly. 

“It is not! He would knock un- 
der the window and call me.” 

‘‘But the dog would bark at a 
stranger.” 

“Oh, the dog is old and lazy and 
deaf! He is fast asleep in his kennel. 
Hush ! there it is again !” 

They listened breathlessly for a mo- 
ment, grasping each other’s handg 
tightly. 

Then a sudden loud knock at the 
door made them start and quiver. 

‘Oh, what shall we do ?” panted 
Nellie. 

‘Ask who it is. Burglars don’t 
knock at the door.” ; 

And Isabel moved toward the door 
leading into the hall. 

But Nellie clung to her. 

‘*You shall not! Oh, Isabel, you 
are crazy. They will kill you! You 
shall not go to the door !” 

‘The window, then.” 

And half-laughing, yet trembling, 
too, Isabel went to the window and 
began to raise it. 

Instantly Nellie turned the lamp 
down and out. 
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A NIGHT IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


“‘Who is there ?” Isabel demanded, in a voice that was 
not quite steady or natural. 

A voice answered out of the ‘‘ blackness of darkness”: 

‘*A traveler, madam—a stranger. lam very sorry to 
disturb you, but I have lost my road, and was attracted 
by your light. If it will not inconvenience you, may I 
beg shelter for a few hours ?” 

Isabel did not answer. She was perfectly still for one 
instant. Then she lowered the window carefully, walked 
away from it, and came toward the fire. 

«You may open the door,” she said, quietly. “It is a 
person I know—a gentleman.”’ 

“Are you sure? How very strange! Whoisit? Did 
you see him? A gentleman? What is his name ?” 

‘Yes, a gentleman—at least, he was not a burglar 
when I knew him. Go and open the door, or call Mammy 
to do it. I will tell her.” 

And “my Lady Disdain ” turned toward the door of 
Nellie’s room. 

‘* But, Isabel, why don’t you come and open it ? If he 
is a friend of yours——” 

‘‘T did not say he was a friend,” said Isabel, with a 
little frown on her imperial white brow. ‘‘In fact, I hate 
him ; but that is no reason he should be allowed to 
freeze.” 

And Isabel coolly walked away into the nursery. 

An hour later Nellie found her there ; lying on little 
Daisy’s bed, and began to shake her vigorously. 

‘“‘Tsabel, wake up! I don’t believe you are asleep. 
He is delightful. It is Mr. David Hardy ; and I have given 
him supper, and Mammy escorted him to the stable with 
a lantern to put up his horse. He wanted to ride off and 
look for Harry for me. The idea !—when he does not 
know one road from another. Get up, Isabel, and come 
into the sitting-reom.” 

‘*Surely, Nellie, you are going to send him up-stairs to 
his room, and go to bed yourself now ?” Isabel urged. 

“‘T should not sleep a wink. Go to bed, if you please. 
Mr. Hardy knows how wretched I am about that misera- 
ble Jim Daggett, and he says he will stay in the sitting- 
room and keep guard.” 

‘‘Was there ever in the world such a nonsensical 
woman ?” ejaculated Isabel, slowly. ‘‘And the conveni- 
ent arrangement of this old house makes it perfectly im- 
possible for me to get to my room without going through 
the sitting-room, or out of doors. Nellie,” with a sndden 
change of tone, ‘“‘ what did he say when you told him I 
was here ?” 

“‘T didn’t tell him you were here. I thought you hated 
him, and would not want to see him. Stay here, if you 
choose, of course.” 

In a moment she was gone. 

“‘ That will bring her, and I shall fathom this mystery,” 
she said to herself, as she went back to the sitting-room. 

Ten minutes afterward the door of that room opened 
and Miss Adair entered, just a little statelier than usual. 

Mrs. Roberts’s eyes turned on her guest—a stalwart, 
bronzed, good-looking young fellow enough, with hand- 
some, grave, dark eyes. She saw him glance at Isabel, 
start, color and grow pale again. 

He rose from his chair, put his hand on the back of it, 
and stood looking at Isabel as if she were a ghost—a 
lovely, stately ghost, that came gliding toward him, bent 
a fair head and held out a white, cool hand, which he 
took like a man dreaming. 

**T see you have met Miss Adair before, Mr Hardy,” 
remarked Mrs. Roberts, easily. 

** Miss Adair! I thought—oh, yes, madam. we are old 
acquaintances,” 


His tone was strange and abrupt, and his eyes searched, 
Isabel’s face keenly. 

My Lady Disdain suddenly blushed scarlet; yet she 
turned away regally, and subsided with haughty grace 
into an easy-chair. 

**Ah, ha! my lady,’’ said Mrs. Roberts, in her heart. 

But she talked on placidly for a few moments, never 
waiting for an answer to her remarks, and then made 
some most plausible pretext for going away. 

When the door closed after her Mr. Hardy walked 
across the room and stood before Isabel. 

“You know what I thought,” he said, sternly. 
thought you were married to Arthur Claiborne. 
are you not ?” 

**You seem disappointed that Iam not,” Isabel said, 
icily, with a little haughty turu of the head. 

‘*Why are you not, I ask you? Is it only deferred, 
or——” 

“It is broken off. I am not going to marry him, 
though I do not see what right you have to ask.” 

** Could you not be true to him, either, then ?” 

**Tt seems I could not.” 

He looked down in silence on the lovely, haughty tace 
for a little while, then turned abruptly away. 

**T wish I could hate you !” he said, bitterly. 

** David !” 

He turned again at the sound of her voice—soft, sweet, 
entreating. 

She was smiling half sadly, and there were tears in her 
gray-blue eyes as she murmured : 

* Don’t hate me. Iam not worth that. Let us be 
friends for this little while. It is not likely that a chance 
like this will happen again. Since it has happened, 
cannot you play that we are friends— 


“ I 
Why 


‘One last time—one time, and no more’? 


I want to know where you have been—what you did in 
Europe. Tell me.” 

Slowly, reluctantly, he obeyed. The old magic of her 
smile and glance swayed him, as the moon sways the 
ocean : 

“Cold and fair sat she there 
Calling the tides "— 


the strong tides of his heart—and the old love rose again 
in mighty waves. Yet no word of love passed his reso- 
lute lips. 

The night went on, the wind rose to a tempest, shook 
the old house in its strong hands and died away. 

in the quiet sitting-room these two sat and talked, and 
Nellie passed in and out, paused a moment sometimes, 
and*went back again to her children. 

The talkers were in Italy—‘‘sailing the Vesuviana 
3ay ’—when suddenly Nellie opened her door again, and 
stood there white as a sheet. 

‘“‘There is some one in the kitchen! 
window forced open !” she whispered. 

Isabel laughed. 

** It is the cat !” she whispered, dramatically. 

Mr. Hardy, with a smile, took a pistol from the table, 
and opened the door into the hall. 

Near the sitting-room door were the stairs leading 
down into the basement, closed by a door at the top. 

The three passed out into the hall, which was dark, 
save for the light from the sitting-room, and stood listen- 
ing. 

In an instant they all heard the same sound—stealtly, 
blundering footsteps creeping up the stairs. 

“Go back!” said Mr. Hardy, in a low, quick tone to 
the two pale women beside him. 


I heard the 
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Nellie threw up her arms despairingly. 

‘*Oh, my children !” she breathed, and turned and flew 
back to them. 

Isabel leaned against the wall, deathly white, with her 
eyes fixed upon Mr. Hardy’s face. He glanced at her. 

**Go back into the sitting-room. Lock the door after 
you!” he whispered, imperatively, and then stepped for- 
ward to the stairway. 

The steps came on, reached the door; there was a 
pause, then a sound of pushing, straining, yielding ! 

The old lock gave way, and the door was burst open. 

A dark figure loomed in the doorway,—an evil face, 
another rising behind it. 

‘* Halt !” rang out clear and sharp from David Hardy’s 
lips, and the click of a trigger backed it. 

‘God save him !” Isabel gasped, as she put her hand 
over her eyes. 

There was a horrible pause, a hoarse oath, a sudden 
rush, one, two, three pistol-shots in quick succession, 
then a groan, and wild stumbling down the back stair- 
way. 

Isabel opened her eyes, and they were all gone—David, 
too; and out of that horrible black cellar came sounds of 
trampling steps and another pistol-shot, another, and a 
wild yell, then utter silence. 

How was it that she had a pistol im her own hand and 
was gliding swiftly down the stairway? But a light, 
quick step came up. ‘Isabel !” called David’s voice, 
and the pistol dropped from her hand, and he caught 
her as she fell forward half fainting. 

‘You are not hurt ?” she gasped. 

‘*No! The cowards! They fired at random, and ran 


like sheep. One is wounded. They are gone. Isabel ! 
a 


Where were you going with that pistol ?” 

**To—to help you,” she breathed. ‘I thought they 
were murdering you down here!” 

** You plucky little soul! My darling! My own love!” 

For a moment she clung to him, trembling and sob- 
bing, and felt his warm. kisses on her lips—the next she 
sprang away with a quick ery. 

‘*Nellie! I must go to her !” 

In the nursery, Nellie lay on the floor in a dead faint, 
and Mammy’s old trembling hands could do little for her. 
It was an hour before Isabel came stealing back into the 
sitting-room where David paced up and down, “on 
guard.” 

‘*She is better, I hope,” he said. 

‘* Much better. Oh, what a night this is!’ and Isabel 
sank wearily into a chair. 

‘Tt is not night any longer,” David said, smiling. 

He drew aside the heavy curtains and pushed up the 
sash. 

Night and storm and Winter were gone. The sky was 
tinged with the rose of dawn—a soft Spring breeze flut- 
tered in at the window, and a robin set up his cheerful 
song on the lawn. 

‘* Hello |” shouted a cheery voice, and a stalwart, ruddy, 
blue-eyed young man came striding round the house, and 
looked up with a good-humored, astonished face. 

‘Harry !” Isabel exclaimed, joyfully. And then a little 
figure flashed through the room, and in a moment Nellie 
was clasped in her husband’s arms, sobbing out the story 
of ‘‘ this horrible night.” 

‘‘Oh, Harry, I have been so wretched! And it was 
only a lame horse, after all, that kept you! Those hor- 
rible Daggetts! It was the Daggetts, of course! They 
would have murdered us all but for Mr. Hardy. Come 
and thank him, Harry.” Then, as the two men grasped 
each other’s hands heartily, the little lady wert on with 


decision: ‘‘We mean to keep Mr. Hardy here as long as 
we please, to thank him! Harry, tell him he is to stay ! 
Isabel !” 

** Of course he is to stay !” ejaculated Harry, cordially. 

David hesitated an instant. Then Isabel swiftly turned 
her head and looked at him with soft, entreating eyes, 
and the glow of morning on her cheeks. 

She did not speak, but David’s dark eyes grew radiant 
as they sought hers. 

‘Yes, I will stay,” he said, quietly. 


IN THE NORWEGIAN MOUNTAINS. 


By OSCAR FREDRIK, 
KING OF SWEDEN AND Norway. 


Translated, with His Majesty’s permission, by Carl Siewers. 

Ir you will accompany us on our journey toward the 
snow-covered peaks of the Sogne Mountains yonder, you 
are welcome! But quick, not a moment is to be lost; 
day is dawning, and we have a long journey before us. 
It is still five stiff Norwegian miles to the coast in Ber- 
gen’s Stift, although we did two yesterday from the last 
dwelling in the valley of Lom. We ought to be under 
shelter before dusk ; the night might be “rough” up 
yonder among the white-capped old peaks, so therefore 
to horse, and forward ! 

We are compelled to say Good-by to the last Seter 
there on the silent shores of the deep, gloomy mountain 
lake, a duty which we perform with no light heart. 
How strange the Seer life and dwellings appear to the 
stranger! How poor this long and dark structure seems 
at first sight, and yet how hearty and unexpectedly 
lavish is the hospitality which the simple children of 
the mountain extend to the weary traveler ! 

Milk, warm from the cow, fresh-churned butter, rein- 
deer meat, and a couple of delicious trout which we have 
just seen taken from the lake below, form a regal feast 
indeed ; and, spiced with the keen appetite which the air 
up here creates, the meal can only be equaled by the 
luxury of reposing on a soft couch of fresh, fragrant 
hay. 

On the threshold as we depart stand the pretty Bude- 
jer (dairymaids), in the neat costume of the people in the 
Guldbrandsdal Valley, nodding a tender farewell to us, 
and wishing us a hearty ‘‘ Lykke paa Reisen.” Yes, there 
they stand, following us with their gaze as we proceed 
along the steep mountain path, till we disappear from 
view in the rocky glen. I said ‘ path.” Well, that is 
the name assigned to it, but never did I imagine the ex- 
istence of such a riding “ ladder,” and it may well be 
necessary to have the peculiar race of mountain horses 
found here, for a rider to get safely to his journey’s end. 

Now the road lies through rapid mountain streams, 
where the roaring waterfall may in an instant_sweep man 
and beast into a yawning abyss below, and now across o 
precipice, where the lake divides the mountains, and 
death lurks a yard to your left. Again across the steep- 
est slopes, where Nature appears to have amused herself 
by tossing masses of jagged, t ttering rocks in heaps, 
and where no ordinary horse’s hoof would find a safe 
hold. But if you only watch these brave and sagacious 
little animals, how carefully they consider the slightest 
movement and measure the smallest step, they will in- 
spire you with the greatest confidence, and you will con- 
tinue your journey on their back without the slightest 
fear, along the wildest path, on the edge of the most awe- 
inspiring abyss. And should one of these excellent cobs 
stumble, which happened once or twice during our-ride, 
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it is only on comparatively safe ground, where probably 
the horse does not consider much attention is required. 

We now climb still higher; gradually the sound of 
cow-bells and the soft melodies from the Lur (the Norse 
alpenhorn) are wafted into space, and in return, a sharp 
chilly gust of wind, called Fyeldsno, sweeps along the 
valley slopes, carrying with it the last souvenir of society 
and civilization. We have long ago left the populated 
districts behind— 


the mountain Na-  ——— Si aa a 


ture stands before 
us, and surrounds | 
us in all its impos- 
ing grandeur. The 
roar of the mighty 
Bever River is the 
only sound which 
breaks the impres- 
sive silence, and 
even this becomes 
fainter and fainter 
as we mount higher 
and higher, and 
the mass of water 
decreases and the 
fall becomes 
steeper and 
steeper, till at last 
the big river is re- 
duced to a little 
noisy, foaming 
brook, skipping 
from rock to rock, 
and plunging from 
one ledge to an- 
other, twisting its 
silvery thread into 
the most fantastic 
shapes. 

The morning 
had dawned rather 
dull, which in 
these altitudes 
means that we had 
been enveloped in 
a thick, damp mist ; 
but the gusts from 
the snow-fields 
soon chase the 
heavy clouds away, 
and seem to sweep 
them into a heap 
round the crests 
of the lofty moun- 
tains. At last a 
streak of blue ap- 
pears overhead, 
and through the N 
rent clouds a faint <8 
sunbeam shoots 
across the high 
plateau; one stronger and more intense follows; a 
second and third. It is clearing. 

Oh, what a magnificent spectacle !_ Never will it fade 
trom my recollection ; indelibly it stands stamped on my 
mind! Before us lies a grand glacier, the Smérstabs- 
breen, from whose icy lap our old acquaintance the 
Beaver River starts on his laborious journey to the West- 
ern Ocean, The bright rays of the noonday sun are 
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playing on the burnished surface of the glacier, which 
now flashes like a riviére of the choicest diamonds, now 
glitters clear and transparent as crystal, and now gleams 
in green and blue like a mass of emeralds and sapphires, 
the rapid transformation of tint being ten times multi- 
plied by the play of the shadow of the clouds fleeting 
across the azure heavens. And above the glacier there 
towers a gigantic mountain with the weird name of 

“ Fanarauken” 
ee en ee a ee 
Smoke), which may 
be considered as 
the solitary vedette 
of the body of 
peaks which under 
the name of Hor- 
ungtinderne forms 
the loftiest part of 
the Jotun or Sogne 
Mountains. Some 
of the slopes of the 
peaks seem covered 
with white snow, 
while others stand 
out in bold relief, 
jet-black in color: 
somewhat awe -in- 
spiring, with the 
cold, pale - green 
background which 
the sky assumes in 
the regions of 
eternal snow. The 
crests of the Hor- 
ungtinderne, some 
6,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the sea, are 
steep and jagged, 
and around them 
the snow - clouds 
have settled, and 
when the wind 
attempts to tear 
them away they 
twirl upward, re- 
sembling smoking 
volcanoes, which 
further enhances 
the strangeness of 
the scene. 

To our right 
there are some im- 
mense snow-fields, 
still we are told 
that there is very 
little snow in the 
mountains this 
year ! 

Long ago we left 
the last dwarf birch 
(Betula nana), six 
feet in height, behind us, and are now approaching the 
border of eternal snow. We reach it, spring from our 
horses, and are soon engaged in throwing snowballs at 
each other. 

It is the 15th of August, but the air is icy cold ; it is 
more like one of those clear, cool Spring mornings, so 
familiar to the Northerner, when rude Boreas is abroad, 
but far morc ‘nvigorating and entirely free from that 
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unpleasant, raw touch which fosters colds and worse ill- 
nesses. Here disease is unknown, one feels as if drink- 
ing the elixir ef life in every breath, and, whilst the eye 
ean roam freely over the immense plateau, the lungs are 
free to inhale the pure mountain air untainted. 

One is at once gay and solemn. Thought and vision 
soar over the immense fields and expand with the ex- 
tended view, and this consciousness is doubly empha- 
sized by the sense of depression we have just experienced 
under the overhanging mountains in the narrow Szeter’s 
Valley. One feels as if away from the world one is wont 
to move in, as if parted from life on earth and brought 
suddenly face to face with the Almighty Creator of 
Nature. One is compelled to acknowledge one’s own 
lowliness and impotence. A snow-cloud, and one is 
buried for ever ; a fog, and the only slender thread which 
guides the wanderer to the distant abode of man is lost. 

Never before had I experienced such a sensation, not 
even during a terrific storm in the Atlantic Ocean, or on 
beholding the desert of Sahara from the pyramid of 
Cheops. In the latter case, I am in the vicinity of a 
populated district and an extensive town, and need only 
turn round to see Cairo’s minarets and citadel in the dis- 
tance; and again at sea, the ship is a support to the eye, 
and I am surrounded by many people, who all participate 
in the very work which engages myself; I seem to a cer- 
tain extent to carry my home with me. Whilst here, on 


the other hand, I am, as it were, torn away from every- 
thing dear to me—a speck of dust on the enormous 
snowdrift—and I feel my own impotence more keenly 
as the Nature facing me becomes grander and more gi- 
gantic, and whose forces may from inaction in an instant 
be called into play, bringing destruction on the fatigued 


wanderer. But we did not encounter them, and it is 
indeed an exception that any danger is incurred. With 
provisions for a couple of days, sure and resolute guides, 
enduring horses, and particularly bold courage and good 
temper, all will go well. As regards good temper, this is 
a gift of welcome and gratitude: presents from the 
moantains to the rare traveler who finds his way up 
here. 

Our little caravan, a most appropriate designation, bas 
certainly something very picturesque about it, whether 
looking at the travelers in their rough cloaks, slouched 
hats and top-boots, or our little long-haired cobs with 
their strong sinewy limbs and close-cropped manes, or 
the panies carrying our traps in a Aid saddle. 

These sagacious and enduring Ki horses are certainly 
worth attention. 

I cannot understand how they support the heavy and 
bulky packages they carry, covering nearly the entire 
body, and still less how they are able to spring, thus en- 
cumbered, so nimbly from one ledge to another and so 
adroitly to descend the steep, slippery mountain slopes, 
or so fearlessly wade through the small but deep pools— 
Tjern—which we so often encounter on our road. The 
most surprising thing is that our K7/df horses always pre- 
fer to be in the van, yes, even forcing their way to the 
front, where the path is narrowest, and the abyss at its 
side most appalling, and when they gain the desired 
position they seem to lead the entire party. What guides 
them in their turn? Simply the instinct with which 
Nature has endowed them. 

Life in the mountains, and the daily acquaintance with 
the giant forces of Nature, seem to create something cor- 
responding in the character of the simple dwellers among 
the high valleys of Norway. As a type I may mention an 
old reindeer-hunter, whom we met in the mountains. 
Seventy Winters had snown on his venerable locks, serv- 


ing only however to ornament his proudly-borne head. 
Leaning on his rough but unerring rifle, motionless as a 
statue, he appears before us on a hill at some distance, 
Silent and solemn is his greeting as we pass, and we see 
him still yonder, motionless as the rocks, which soon hide 
him from our view. Thus he has to spend many a weary 
hour, even days, in order to earn his scanty living. To 
me it seemed a hard lot, but he is content—he knows no 
better, the world has not tempted him to discontent. 

Not far from the highest point on our road lies a small 
stone hut, tumble-down, solitary, uninviting, but never- 
theless a blessed refuge to the traveler who has been 
caught in rough weather, and I should say that the finest 
hotel in Europe is scarcely entered with such feelings of 
grateful contentment as this wretched Fyeldstue is taken 
possession of by the fatigued, frozen, or strayed traveler. 

We were, however, lucky enough not to be in want of 
the refuge, as the weather became more and more lovely 
and the air more transparent as we ascended. ; 

About half-way across the mountains we discovered, 
after some search, the horses which had been ordered to 
meet us here from the other side in Bergen’s Stift ; and 
to order fresh animals to meet one half-way when cross- 
ing is certaialy a wise plan, which I should recommend 
to every one, though I must honestly add that our horses 
did not appear the least exhausted in spite of their four 
hours’ trot yesterday and six to-day, continually ascend- 
ing. In the open air we prepared and did ample justice 
to a simple fare, and no meal ever tasted better. And, 
meanwhile, we let our horses roam about and gather what 
moss they could in the mountain clefts. 

After a rest of about two hours we again mount and re- 
sume our journey with renewed strength. It is still five 
hours’ journey to our destination on the coast. 

We did not think that, after what we had already seen, 
a fresh grand view, even surpassing the former, would be 
revealed to our gaze; but we were mistaken. 

Anything more grand, more impressive than the view 
from the last eminence, the Oscar’s Houg, before we begin 
to descend, it is impossible to imagine! Before us loom 
the three Skagastdlstinder, almost the loftiest peaks in 
the Scandinavian peninsula. More than 7,000 feet they 
raise their crests above the level of the sea, and they 
stand yonder as clearly defined as if within rifle-shot, 
whilst they are at least half a day’s journey distant. To 
their base no human being has ever penetrated, their top 
has never been trodden by man. 

And they certainly appear terribly steep ; snow cannot 
gather on their slopes, but only festoons the rocks here 
and there, or hides in the crevices, where the all-dispers- 
ing wind has lost its force. The mountain has a cold 
steel-gray color, and around the pointed cones snow- 
clouds move erratically, sometimes gathering in a most 
fantastic manner in a mass and again suddenly disappear- 
ing, as though chased by some invisible power. 

And around us the dark jagged peaks of the Horung- 
tinder, alternating with dazzling snow-fields, which in- 
crease in extent to the north, thus bespeaking their close 
proximity to the famous glacier of Justedalen. 

Does this complete my picture? No; our glance has 
only swept the sun-bathed heights above, but now it is 
lowered, sinking with terror into yawning abysses, and 
lost in a gloomy depth, without outlines, without limit ! 
A waterfall rushes wildly forward, downward—whither ? 
We see it not; we do not know; we can only imagine 
that it plunges into some appalling chasm below. In 
very favorable weather it is said to be possible to see the 
ocean—the bottom of the abyss—quite plainly from this 
eminence ; we could, however, only distinguish its faint 
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outlines, as the sun shone right in our eyes. We saw, 
half ‘‘ by faith” however, the innermost creek of the 
Lysterfjord. But remember this creek was rather below 
than before us ! 

‘* Surely it is not intended to descend into this abyss 
on horseback ?” I ask, with some apprehension. ‘Yes, it 
is,” responds my venerable guide with that inimitable, 
confidence-creating calmness which distinguishes the 
Norwegian. I involuntarily think compassionately of my 
neck. Perhaps the mountaineer observed my moment- 
ary surprise, as this race is gifted with remarkable keen- 
ness 3 perhaps not. However, I felt a slight flush on my 
face, and that decided me, cote que cowle, never to dis- 
mount, however tempted. And of course I did not. 

We had, in fact, no choice. We were bound to pro- 
ceed by this road and no other, unless we desired to 
return all the way to Guldbrandsdalen, miss all our 
nicely-arranged trips around the Sogne and NeerG fjords, 
and disappoint the steamer waiting for us with our car- 
riage and traps. And above all, what an ignominious re- 
treat ! No; such a thought did not for a moment enter 
our head. Therefore come what may, forward ! 

On a balmy evening, as the rays of the setting sun tint 
the landscape, we find ourselves on the seashore, safe and 
sound. 

But to attempt a description of the adventurous break- 
neck, giddy descent, I must decline. I can scarcely 
review it in my mind at this moment, when I attempt to 
gather the scattered fragments of this remarkable ride, 
the most extraordinary I ever performed. But one word 
I will add—one must not be afraid or subject to giddi- 
ness, else the Sogne Mountains had better be left out of 
the programme. Only have confidence in the mountain- 
horse, and all will go well. 

Well, had I even arrived as far as this in my journey, I 
would unfold to you a very different canvas, with warmer 
colors and a softer touch. I would, in the fertile valley 
of Fortun, at 62° latitude N., conjure up to your aston- 
ished gaze entire groves of wild cherry-trees laden with 
ripe fruit ; I would show you corn, weighty and yellow, 
three months after being sown, in close, rich rows, or 
undulating oats ready for the sickle, covering extensive 
fields. I-would lead you to the shore of the majestic 
fjord, and let you behold the towering mountains re- 
flected sharp and clear in its depth, as though another 
landscape lay beneath the waves; and I would guide 
your glance upward, toward the little farms nestling up 
there on the slope, a couple of thousand feet above your 
head, and which are only accessible from the valley by a 
rocky ladder. Yes, this and more, too, I would show you, 
but remember we stand at this moment on the crest of 
the mountain, and a yawning gap still divides us from 
the Canaan which is our journey’s end. 

I have, therefore, no choice but to lay down my pen, 
and I do so with a call on you, my reader, to undertake 
this journey and experience for yourself its indescribable 
impressions ; and if you do, I feel confident you will not 
find my description exaggerated. 

Ride only once down the precipice between Optun and 
Lysterfjord, and you will find, I think, that the descent 
cannot be accurately described in words ; but believe me, 
the memory thereof will never fade from your mind, 
neither will you repent the toil. 

A Summer's day in the Sogne Mountains of old Norway 
will, as well for you as for me, create rich and charming 
recollections—recollections retained through one’s whole 
life. 


Wuen the will is ready the foot is light. 


—— ee ee 


GAS GOSSIP. 


Tue ‘light of other days” was—daylight—which is 
also the light of these days (fogs permitting). That day- 
light is the universal light will be universally admitted, 
and it will be as readily conceded all the world over that 
gas is the universal brightener of the hours of night. 
Gas! What should we do without it ? How should we 
get on in these gloomy times had we to fumble and 
stumble along go-ahead oil-lit ways after‘the sun had bid- 
den us Good-night ? Gas is in more ways than one the 
enlightener of mankind—a beneficent brightener which 
electricity will ‘‘take the shine out of,” but whose 
“pipe” will not be ‘put out” for many and many a 
year, 

‘Everybody ’”? knows what gas is—carbureted hydro- 
gen. But ‘“‘everybody ” does not know what ‘‘all the 
world and his wife” should know—that gas was in- 
vented, or, rather, first practically used, for illuminating 
purposes, by a canny Scotchman. Stay, though ! 

Dr. Samuel Smiles, in his recent very interesting and 
informing work, ‘‘Men of Invention and Industry,” says 
that, although independent inquiries into the constitu- 
ents of Newcastle coal had resulted in ‘‘ the conclusion 
that nearly one-third of the substance was driven off in 
yapor by the application of heat, and that the vapor so 
driven off was inflammable, no suggestion had been made 
to apply this vapor for lighting purposes until Murdock 
took the matter in hand.” 

But the doctor is ‘‘ out of his reckoning ” there ; for, 
many years prior to Murdock’s researches and experi- 
ments, gaslight had been tried as an illuminant by Dr. 
Clayton (about the year 1735); but, somehow, the new 
light lay in the shade for about sixty years, when it was 
lit upon by Murdock, and made light of by some of the 
‘“‘men of light and leading” of the period. 

Whether Murdock knew anything of Dr. Clayton’s ex- 
periments with coal-gas must remain an open question ; 
probably when Murdock was bringing the illuminant to 
light at Redruth, in Cornwall, he knew no more about 
Dr. Clayton than we know about the man in the moon. 
Murdock—a really remarkable man—seems to have inde- 
pendently discovered that the gas generated by the de- 
structive distillation of coal could be utilized as a light- 
producer. What could be, should be, was Murdock’s 
resolye—and it was; for in 1792 his house was fitted up 
with the necessary paraphernalia Let imagination 
supply the blank—that is, fill it. 

On the occasion of the Peace of Amiens, in 1802, the 
whole of the Soho Works (Boulton and Watt’s, Birming- 
ham) ‘‘ were brilliantly illuminated with gas, the sight 
being received with immense enthusiasm.” But gas was 
an interloper, an innovation, a dangerous product, a de- 
lusion, a snare, a source of untold danger and manifold 
possibilities of mischance. So the great ones of the time 
said. Why, when it was proposed to light the streets of 
London with gas, the idea was ridiculed by—yes, posi- 
tively scoffed at by—Sir Humphery Davy, who contempt- 
uously asked if it was intended ‘‘to take the dome of 
St. Paul’s for a gasometer !” And Wollaston, too, tried to 
overpower the new light with the light of his brilliant in- 
tellect. But it was in vain that he declared they ‘‘ might 
as well attempt to light London with a slice from the 
moon,” and in vain did Sir Walter Scott make a bright 
joke about the proposition ‘to send light through the 
streets in pipes ”—Murdock & Windsor (who lit the Ly- 
ceum, London, with gas in 1803) showed that oil could 
not “hold a candle” to gas, and that gas could hold its 
own easily, and brighten the hours of darkness and 
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dreariness. Westminster Bridge was lit with gas in 1814, 
and Glasgow in 1817 ; and soon it was ‘‘ piping times of 
peace ” with the new illuminant, which has been, and, in 
spite of electricity, will continue to be, a boon and a 
blessing to men. Of course, electricity is as certainly the 
“light” of the proximate future as gas is the “light” 
of the present; but although gas will have to play 
second fiddle, it will make merry music yet. In other 
words, what it loses in comparative brilliancy it will gain 


in positive utility—partly, perhaps chiefly, as an almost | 
| which he was subjected, but fortunately he personally 


indispensable auxiliary to electricity. 
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By Joun R. PLUNKETT. 


Tue raconteur, familiarly saluted as Old Knowles by 
Freddy Croft in that charming novel by W. E. Morris, 
entitled ‘‘ Matrimony,” speaking of a fair violinist, says : 
“‘T think I can in some degree realize the ecstasy of a 
finished musician in his art. I can fancy that to look 
down from a platform upon an audience made up of all 


sorts of human specimens, clever and dull, 
refined and vulgar, happy and unhappy— 
and to possess the conscious power of not 
only pleasing the ears of every one of them, 
but of touching the higher part of their 
nature and lifting them for the time being 
to its level—I can fancy that this might be 
a position that one would not change for 
any that the world can offer.” 

This truly is, in a great degree, a realiz- 
ation of the musician’s ‘ecstasy ”; for do 
not the lives of our great artists prove, that, 
in order to live as they have done and still 
do, setting aside alike the will of kings, and 
the no less formidable prejudices of ‘‘so- 
ciety’ — mastering the passions of the most 
turbulent, winning the gracious glances and 
smiles of the most haughty dames — they 
must be conscious of the power they are 
endowed with by their art. 

What a wonderful thing is a violin ! 

It can rouse men to battle, and soothe 
the grief of the girls they’ve left behind 
them. 

What an insignificant thing it seems! Its 
four slender strings are like maids awaiting 
the bridal kiss of the bow (pardon the eu- 
phemistic sound); and when it comes !— 
maids can searce conceive equal thrillings, 
or give voice to more glorious songs. 

Can he who wooes the strings to such a 
purpose fail, when they answer to his touch, 
to feel the thrill of a successful lover—of a 
master ? No. 

Who, who has assisted at the performance 
of our great violinists, can say that he has 
not had creep o’er him a sense of mastery, 
compelled by the loving and firm cuddling 
of the ‘‘Cremona” by the virtuoso? 

People have lived, and not long ago, who 
ascribed to a violinist demoniac power ; who 
asserted that when the violin spoke, the 
demon in its strings answered to the caress- 
ing touch of one whom music had lured to 
perdition. These things were once said of 
Nicolo Paganini. 

Of a wild, impetuous nature, accentuated 
by parental sternness, this unsurpassed violinist earned 
for himself in superstitious Italy and envious France 
the title of ‘‘Demon of the Bow.” 

Paganini, the most extraordinary, the most renowned, 
violinist of the nineteenth century, was born, February 
18th, 1784. His father, Antonio Paganini, soon discov- 
ered the aptitude of his son for music, and resolved that 
study should fully develop it. Such was the severity of 


| the father toward the son, that had not Paganini been a 


genius he must have succumbed to the ill-treatment to 


avenged parental blows by feats of strength on his violin, 
and when his rage was spent, he wooed the consoling 
murmurs of the strings. He was of a nervous and deli- 
eate constitution, and the words which his mother one 
day spoke to him seem to have urged him to the achieve- 
ment of her wish. Speaking one day to her wild-eyed 


| idol, the fond mother said : ‘‘ My son, you will be a great 


musician. An angel, radiant with beauty, appeared to 
me during the night, and, addressing me, spoke thus : 
‘If thou wouldst proffer a wish, it shall be accom- 
plished.’ Iasked that you should become the greatest 


of all violinists, and the angel promised the fulfillment of 
my desire.”’ 

At six years of age Paganini was a musician and violin- 
ist ; at eight years, he was a composer, for ’twas then he 
wrote his first sonata, which he took no care of, unfortu- 
nately, and it has been lost, together with many of his 
other productions. 

One of the secrets of the success of this so far un- 
rivaled artist, was his indomitable perseverance in actual 
practice. When in his fourteenth year Paganini wrote a 
collection of studies for the violin. This music was so 
difficult that he had to study it himself with great per- 
severance. ‘‘ He was seen,” Mr. Fétis in his Memoirs 
tells us, ‘‘to have tried the same passage in a thousand 
different ways during ten or twelve hours, and to be com- 
pletely overwhelmed with fatigue at the end of the day.” 

When but fifteen years of age, Paganini prevailed upon 
his father to give him his liberty, and soon he found him- 
self really the master of Fortune. Surrounded by artists 
whose morals were none too strict, and who fairly wor- 
shiped the young virtuoso, is it to be wondered at that, 
with his nature, and after the rigorous rule of his father’s 
house, he should plunge into all sorts of follies ? Often 
he was obliged to pawn his violin in order to obtain food 
and shelter, and then he would borrow it, and playing at 
some concert, would earn its 
redemption and comparative 
luxury for himself. 

One day he was announced 
to appear at a concert in 
Leghorn, and he would have 
been unable to keep his en- 
gagement had not a certain 
M. Livron, a distinguished 
amateur, loaned him an ex- 
cellent Guarnieri. When the 
concert had concluded, Pag- 
anini brought the violin back 
to its owner, when this gen- 
tleman exclaimed: ‘‘ Never 
will I profane strings which 
your fingers have touched. 
That instrument is now 
yours.” This is the violin 
that Paganini afterward used 
in all his concerts. 

From this time forward 
the artist’s life was a most 
turbulent one. 

Of a naturally delicate 
constitution, dissipation and 
the excitement of artistic 
triumphs frequently com- 
pelled long periods of com- 
plete rest. During these 
idle moments, when over- 
taxed nature refused to do 
the bidding of the restless 
spirit, Paganini would be- 
come morose, spending days 
at a time unwilling to speak 
to any one. Of a sudden he 
would start for a walk along 
lonely roads, and then it was 
that his gaunt figure, al- 
most livid face, wild eyes 
and disheveled hair would 
form a personification of the 
evil one for the peasant who 
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chanced to meet him. Then would come the confirma- 
tion to the popular mind that no mortal could play the 
violin as Paganini did; he must have sold himself to 
the powers of darkness, if, in reality, he were not the 
devil himself. 

Of the loves of the great artist we shall say but little— 
that he had many affaires de ceur there is no doubt, and 
that while each lasted it was as fervid as his playing, no 
one can deny who can picture to himself such a man. 
One notable epoch in his life was when, reciprocating the 
passion of a lady of high rank, Paganini withdrew with 
her +9 her estate in Tuscany. This lady played the 
guitar, and, enamored of everything about his divinity, 
the King of the Violin relinquished this instrument to 
study the guitar. Poor violin; for three years did the 
spell of beauty banish you! But love cools in castle as 
in cottage, and at the end of three years Paganini resolved 
upon resuming his travels with his old compagnon de 
voyage. 

The envy of violinists throughout the world, arising 
from their inability to do what Paganini could with the 
instrument, as well es from the apparent contempt with 
which ‘e treated them, caused them to foster the beliefs 
of the people as to his diabolical compact by all sorts of 
libelous stories. In the great cities, however, men were 
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not so prone, even in the beginning of this century, to 
ascribe what was incomprehensible to them to super- 
natural agencies ; therefore envious tongues, while admit- 
ting Paganini’s pre-eminence as a musician, sought to 
rob him of his character as aman. Stories were set afloat 
about his passionate life, and even went so far as to cir- 
cumstantialize his imprisonment, and attribute his won- 
derful power over the G string as an outcome of his fren- 
zied seizure of his beloved Guarnerius in his cell, when 
the three other strings having broken, by constant use 
and the dampness of a dungeon, he found himself ‘‘ alone 
with a G.” 

Though superstitions were many, at the same time 
human malice and envy were as keen then as to-day. 
Paganini never was in prison, and of this ample proof is 
forthcoming. To-day no one will ascribe his empire of 
the violin to a compact with the powers of darkness, nor 
his mastery of the G string to the accidents of a prison 
cell. 

His work was never-ceasing, his energy uncontrollable, 
and his love for his art such, that even the smiles of 
woman could not lure him for ever. Paganini died on 
May 27th, 1840, at the age of fifty-six, leaving to his only 
son, Achille—the fruit of his liaison with the cantatrice 
Antonia Bianchi of Como—an immense fortune and the 
title of baron, which, as a token of royal favor, had been 
conceded to him in Germany. 

To the world of music Paganini left many revelations 
of the possibilities of the violin, and to his artistic suc- 
cessors a number of compositions for that noble instru- 
ment, which, we are told by such judges as Fétis, that 
none have interpreted like their author. 

Twenty years before the death of Paganini, was born at 
Verviers, in France, Henri Vieuxtemps, one of the great 
violinists of the age. 

At a tender age Vieuxtemps would spend hours listen- 
ing to his father’s efforts on the violin, and we are told 
that when only two years of age his favorite amusement 
was scraping the strings of a miniature instrument with 
a bow. 

When but four years old Vieuxtemps commenced his 
musical studies, and shortly afterward so enthused a 
well-known amateur that this gentleman volunteered to 
defray the expense of a musical education, and placed 
him under the tutorship of Lecloux, a violinist of note, 
The child’s progress was astounding, and when but eight 
years of age the pupil was thought worthy to assist his 
master in a concert-tour in Belgium. 

In Brussels Vieuxtemps attracted the attention of 
De Beriot, and so charmed was the latter with the boy’s 
playing, that he asked and obtained permission to enroll 
him among his pupils. This period of study lasted two 
years, and in 1830 Vieuxtemps followed his new master to 
Paris, and there appeared in public with him. 

At first Vieuxtemps did not meet with much success, 
but when he finally appeared in concert at Vienna he 
took rank as a great artist. 

His first visit to St. Petersburg and Moscow was a 
memorable one, as not only was the young artist most 
enthusiastically greeted on all sides, but in the latter city 
he composed a grand fantasia so much superior to any 
of his previous writings, that it aroused the envy of 
many of his French and Belgian competitors, who de- 
clared that ‘‘Vieuxtemps never wrote the music signed 
with his name !’’ He knew, however, how “ to labor and 
to wait,” and his triumph over the would-be calumniators 
of his genius has come in his world-acknowledged mastery 
of the violin, and his confessed eminence as a composer. 

After a sojourn of over a year in Russia, Vieuxtemps 
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returned to Belgium, where, in Antwerp, on the occasion 
of the unvailing of a statue of Rubens, he, as a reward 
for his magnificent playing of two of his own compo- 
sitions, was publicly awarded the medal of the Order of 
Leopold. 

Paris seems to be the Mecca of the sons and daughters 
of genius. Without a Parisian indorsement the children 
of the Muses appear either to burn with a fever of desire 
or to languish and die under the gnawings of disappoint- 
ment. Hither, then, came Vieuxtemps, and at once won 
the stamp of approval from the artists and diletlanti of 


| the French capital. 


In thegseason of 1844-1845 the great violinist overcame 
his fears of a trans-Atlantic trip, and visited the United 
States. Everywhere he was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. His playing of the works of the classic masters 
entranced his audiences, and when, as often was the case, 
in response to an uproarious recall, he would play his 
own arrangements of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” or of ‘‘ The Ar- 
kansas Traveler,” the enthusiasm knew no bounds, 

Of late years Vieuxtemps alone has suffered less than 
the musical world in his own inability to do, for an envi- 
ous paralysis of the right arm has put an estoppel on his 
To-day the grand old artist spends 

Were he less philosophical, how 


wondrous execution. 
a tranquil life in Paris. 
keenly would he suffer ! 

He can no longer evoke the voice of his Stradivarius, 
but such is his love for art, music and his fellow-man, 
that even a paralyzed arm cannot repress the bubblings of 
the well of his genius. From time to time he must sing 
to the world, even though it be now with the pen of an 
amanuensis. 

Vieuxtemps comes of an eminently musical family; his 
brother Jean excelling as a performer on the piano, as his 
brother Jules does on the violoncello. 

Orpheus must have been a precursory cosmopolitan, 
for his promptings were universally felt. From Bergen, 
in Norway, in the year 1810, came to the world that leo- 
nine master of the bow, Ole Bull. 

This name, to violinists, is almost typical in itself. 
The writer, when very young, having been taken by a 
music-loving father to hear Ole Bull play, imparted his 
impressions, on his return from the concert, in a childish 
way, to a dear old creole mammy nurse. This dusky old 
girl, let me add, had listened to the first efforts on the 
violin of four generations in the same family, and had 
often heard great artists in her master’s parlors. 

**Ah !” said dear old Julie, ‘‘ qui dit; Ole Bull! Vieux 
Torreaux, Ya, ya. Torreaux jouer violon; tit moun, 
vous moquez moin |” 

Julie had made a literal translation from Anglo-Nor- 
wegian to good Creole, and unconsciously had passed a 
brilliant criticism on Ole Bull. 

The graceful pen of an affectionate American wife has 
given to the world an exquisite history of this great artist 
and philanthropist, and we would simply pluck from her 
hand-made crown of immortelles a few of the imperish- 
able flowers, to urge the reader to gaze on the wreath. 

Ole Bull was originally intended by his parents for the 
sacred ministry, but so impetuous was his nature, so 
fired with artistic longings, that the quiet old people 
silenced their own predilections in order to foster those 
of their son. Left to follow the bent of his being, the 
young man traveled everywhere, devoting himself during 
his pilgrimages to his violin, and the finding out of neces- 
sitous artists, to whose aid his open heart always begot 
an open purse. 

His mastery of the technique of the violin was com- 
plete, and he seemed to have made the dictum of Talley- 
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rand, to ‘‘aim high in order to reach high, although you 
may not reach as high as you aim,” his motto, for Paga- 
nini was his Ultima Thule ! 

Formed on this school of technical virtuosity, Ole Bull 
wrote works for his own interpretations, and, though of 
mediocre musical value, still his aim was true, for he 
astonished the ‘Sound Sons” by the tones of his violin. 

Ole Bull in public confined himself to the almost sole 
production of his own compositions, which thoroughly 
displayed his harmonic effects, long jumps, and arpeggii. 
His staccato and chromatic octaves are to-day won- 
drously ringing his requiem in the memories of violinists. 

In this age of self-made men, Ole Bull stands forth in 
its firmament as the planet of ‘ self-made” (may I say 
evolved ?) stars which, though away up in the crystalline 
northern sky, flashes on the hearts and natures of the 
human race. 

What can be more natural on tne pact of your chroni- 
eler than, when extolling Ole Bull’s “‘long jumps ” on the 
strings, to make a ‘‘long jump” geographically, and to 
visit Pampeluna, in Spain, where on March 10th, 1844, 
was born Sarasate. 

Though of Spanish oirth, he is artistically one of the 
most brilliant, and in our day, the great exponent of the 
noble traditions, of the great French school of violinists. 

Almost during his pinaforical age, Sarasate’s musical 
genius showed itself. When but seven years old, this 
wondrous child was taken by his father, an officer of the 
Spanish army, ‘‘to play before the Queen.” 

Struck as much by the engaging appearance of the boy, 
by his modest self-reliance, as by his wonderful playing, 
Isabella turned to Sefior Sarasate, the father, and said: 
‘Henceforth I claim your son for Spain. I shall not 
have him follow your career of arms, but devote him to 
the inspiration of its deeds of valor by his violin.” 

The Queen now took a personal iaterest in the educa- 
tion of her protégé, and after a period of rudimentary 
study in Spain, sent him finally to Paris, where he en- 
tered the Class of Violin, under Alard, at the ‘‘ Conserva- 
toire.” 

In 1857, after only eighteen months of study under this 
most eminent master, Sarasate carried off, with most 
astonishing ease, the ‘‘ premier prix de violon.” This, for 
a lad of only thirteen years of age, is something astound- 
ing. He continued his musical studies most perse- 
veringly, and achieved great distinction under Reber 
in the latter’s classes of harmony. 

Sarasate’s heart now prompted a return to Spain, the 
land of his birth, but Napoleon III. demanded the first 
fruits of Spanish blossoms ripened in France, and hence 
the young virtuoso found himself, at the close of his aca- 
demic career, chained by the will of the Emperor. 

Among the most prized of the artist’s many mementoes, 
he carries with him always a magnificent watch, covered 
with gems and inscribed with the Imperial eagles, and 
also two of the grandest violins ever made—a Stradivarius 
and a Joseph Guarnerius—all the gifts of that noble 
patron of the arts and of artists, Louis Napoleon. 

Before the Franco-Prussian War, Sarasate began his 
travels, and visited the Continent, the United Kingdom, 
and thence sailed for the West Indies. His success was 
uniform, never phenomenal, but such was his art that 
everywhere he visited would appear as another rung 
reached on the ladder of fame, until finally, in 1870, he 
visited New York. 

Here the writer had the pleasure of meeting him at 
the house of that gifted composer—a friend of Rossini, 
Lerlioz, and Gounod—Louis Dachauer. 


repository of music was the home where first I heard the 
Légende of Wieniawski ! 

Sarasate, like all great artists, is somewhat eccentric. 
An anecdote of one of his quaint ideas may not be out 
of place here : 

He one day visited the town of Orange, New Jersey, to 
appear at a concert given in aid of the sufferers by the 
Franco-Prussian War, and together with the great buffo, 
Ferranti, the exquisite pianist, Marie Krebs, and the 
gifted Dachauer, was the guest of the writer’s father. 

Seeing a handsome cat on the hearthstone, Sarasate ex- 
claimed to his hosts: ‘* Cats ought to love violins, for they 
furnish the strings. She evidently likes me. I'll try 
whether she likes my music.” He played an improvisa- 
tion to the cat, and dear old ‘‘ Puff” (such was the cat’s 
name) purred her approval. Hence a most peculiar 
fondness arose between Sarasate and the cat. Five years 
later, one of the ladies of this Orange household visited, 
on her wedding-tour, Lyons in France, where Sarasate 
was then concertizing. The artist having sought out his 
American friends, called to pay his respects. Mutual 
greetings being over, the artist’s first exclamation was : 
‘Eh, cette chére Puff, elle n’oublie pas mon pauvre 
violon.” 

When this remark was made, Sarasate was starting on 
the tour of Europe, which has by common consent 
crowned him the equal, if not superior, of the great 
Joachim. 

This pre-eminence has been achieved by the most per- 
severing hard work and study, the fruits of which show 
themselves in his ‘‘ style,” which is at once the broadest, 
most severe, and purest ever heard. Added to these 
qualities, there is withal in his playing a poetic fire and 
passionate interpretation of the composition performed, 
tLoroughly characteristic. Whether he plays the works 
of Max Bruch or Edouard Salo, or the concertos of Men- 
delssohn or Beethoven, Sarasate is equally grand, and 
stamps the work with his individuality. 

To these masterful qualities of Sarasate’s playing, we 
may add that he is equally noted for his elegant dainti- 
ness of phrasing, marvelous purity of intonation, and by 
the exquisite pathos of his singing on the violin. 

The works of this artist for his favorite instrument are 
many, and the best criticism that can be passed on them 
is that they are worthy of his playing. 

In order to be chronologically exact, we must beg the 
reader to make with us another ‘‘long jump,” from Pam- 
peluna to Usingen (ancient Duchy of Nassau), here tc 
realize the birth of August Wilhelmj. 

Born on September 21st, 1845, Wilhemj first was 
greeted by the smiles of a lawyer father, and was 
anointed a musician by his mother’s kisses, who was a. 
distinguished vocalist and pianist, a pupil of Bordogni 
and Chopin. 

When August was but four years of age, his parents 
removed to Wiesbaden. This fact notably was of con- 
sequence to the child, for here, from Fischer, he received 
his first lessons on the violin. 

Studying faithfully, Wilhelmj made rapid progress, 
and evidenced such precocity that, soon after his advent 
to Wiesbaden, when Henrietta Sonntag visited the city, 
she, on hearing him play, was enthused, and catching the 
child in her arms, prophesied he would become the 
‘* Paganini of Germany.” 

What an encomium to win from so great an artist as 
Sonntag! The boy, however, earned it. He was only 
seven years old, but his tone had a mellowness that 
found an echo in the heart of the cantatrice, and a purity 


What delight it was to meet the violinist ! and what a | almost inconceivable. 
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The first public appearance of August Wilhelmj was 
on January 8th, 1854, at a concert, given for sweet 
charity’s sake, in a small provincial town. It needed 
a heart-appeal to again induce him to sing to an 
audience, and this was two years subsequent to his first 
public appearance. This time a charity concert claimed 
him in Wiesbaden. 

Despite the flattering reception everywhere accorded 
Wilhemj, the father of this wondrous child would not 


consent to a musical career for his son unless ‘‘ one com- | 


petent to say ” among the great musicians of the world 
indorsed the son’s ability. 

In the Spring of 1861, Wilhelmj, bearing a letter of in- 
troduction from the Prince Wittgenstein to the renowned 
Abbé Liszt, journeyed to Weimar. 

Quietly greeted by the illustrious master of orchestras, 
the lad was asked to. play. 

Undaunted, the young artist seized his violin, and 
played Spohr’s ‘‘ Eighth Concerto,” and being requested 


to play again by his host, attacked the Hungarian airs | 


of Ernst. 
So completely astounded was Liszt that, in a musical 
frenzy, he personally rushed Wilhelmj to Leipsic, where 


the ‘‘sound master” pre- 
sented the boy to Ferdinand 
David as “the future Paga- 
nini.”’ 

Sonntag and Liszt thus 
stamped the career of Wil- 
helmj. 

David was the master, or, 
more properly, the modeler, 
of Wilhelmj’s pre - eminence 
as an interpreter of classical 
music, and a warm friendship 
sprung up between these two 
musical souls. They were in- 
separable, and having been an 
inmate of the house of David, 
is it wonderful that under 
this roof the violinist should 
have met, loved, won and 
married the Baroness Lip- 
hardt, a niece of his master ? 

Wilhelmj is a most inde- 
fatigable traveler, and every- 
where his brethren in art 
(may we say ‘‘especially sis- 
tern” in art?) pat him on 
the back, so to speak. In 
London, he was urged to 
achieve success by the smiles 
of Jenny Lind ; in Florence, 
the speaking eyes of thralled 
damsels had him named 
**Protector of the Quartet 
Society”; in Paris, he was 
ushered in by no one les: 
than Joachim ; and in Stock 
holm, he was awarded a 
Membership in the Academy, 
the Order of Gustav Wassa, 
and the Grand Medal of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Wilhelmj owes his rapidly 
acquired celebrity to the un- 
erring certainty of his tone 
and to his especially noble 
and reverent interpretation 
of the works of the great masters. In physique, Wil- 
helmj represents his musical attributes—he is grand, 
and a perfect embodiment of his own music. His ap- 
pearance would to-day stamp him for what he is, namely, 
a devoted Wagnerite. 

After Wagner, Wilhelmj is specially fond of Bach, 
Mozart, and, strangely, Chopin. 

Great as an interpreter of the Kreutser Sonata, this 
noble artist slights his public, his art and himself by his 
careless rendering of such works as the ‘‘ Reverie” of 
Vieuxtemps. The violin is the soprano of an orchestra, 
and hence its femininity should be courted and caressed, 
especially by giants. 

Long jumps are the pride of violinists, technically, and 
as we are dealing with them (we mean violinists, of 
course), let us take a “long jump” in the matter of age 
only, and contemplate that great boy, Maurice d’Engre- 
mont. We say ‘“‘great boy” advisedly, for his manly 
bearing, grand face and splendid physique are a fit frame 
for his poetic, boyish soul, as innocently reflected in his 
violin-playing. It scarcely seemed possible to the writer 
that a child could play Ernest’s ‘‘Othello” as he heard 
D’Engremont play it. 
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Genius, however, ‘‘ will out,” and in the young Mau- 
rice it asserts itself. 

Born in Brazil, it is not to be wondered at that D’En- 
gremont, having genius, should excel, for Dom Pedro is 
too well known as the Mecenas of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

To the youthful artist the Emperor ever was most kind. 
He appointed him court violinist, and when he saw he 
no longer could cage his songbird he sent him forth, bid- 
ding the boy add lustre to the badge of royal favor which 
an emperor had placed upon his breast. 

D’Engremont traveled eastward through the United 
States, nowhere reaping more laurels than in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Washington, and is now in 
Europe, playing his violin to presidents and princes, 
voicing the songs of the balmy South. 

That more women have not achieved renown as great 
violin-players is most probably explainable by two reasons: 
First, a violin demands quite as constant attention and 
care as a child, and women’s hearts, somehow, go out to 
children, and two such cares are incompatible; and 
second, such is woman’s natural bent, that to her is ap- 
plicable the poet’s line: 

‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen,” 


But, as said before, ‘‘ genius 
will out,” and nowhere is it 
truer than in the case of Wil- 
helmina Neruda, known to the 
world as Normann - Neruda. 
The father of this wonderful 
and great violinist was a 
musician, organist of the Ca- 
thedral of Briinn, in Moravia, 
and almost on hearing the 
first lispings of his daughter 
he discovered her extraordi- 
nary musical talent. 

When but six years of age 
Wilhelmina was placed under 
the care of Jansa, in Vienna, 
and two years later the little 
girl was taken on a concert 
tour with her brother and 
sister, who respectively played 
the violoncello and piano. 
This tour embraced the prin- 
cipal cities of Germany, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands. 

Subsequently the baby trio 
visited England, and thence 
went to St. Petersburg, where, 
in 1850, the brother died. 
This for a time put an end to 
traveling and concertizing, but 
soon a younger brother wus 
thought fit to appear in public 
with his sisters, and shortly 
after the trio of wandering 
minstrels was changed to a 
quartet, by the advent of a 
wee sister violinist. 

For ten years this gifted 
quartet made annual visits to 
St. Petersburg, amid the ut- 
most enthusiasm. 

In 1862 Welhelmina and her 
sister Maria visited Stock- 
holm, where the King of 
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Sweden conferred on Mme. Neruda the gold medal of 
Arts and Sciences, and appointed her solo violinist to 
the court. Here the artist met the Capel-meister Louis 
Normann, whose wife she became in January, 1864. 

In 1865 Mme. Normann-Neruda and her sister formed a 
Chamber Music Society with Dauberd, Lindblad and 
Soedermann. In 1867 this great violinist fairly set Paris 
crazy, and everywhere could be heard the most extrava- 
gant expressions, praising first her most extraordinary 
virtuosity, next her matchless beauty of grace. Curi- 
ously enough, after having Paris literally at her feet, the 
great Donna withdrew to the seclusion of her home for 
eleven years, and did not again appear in the gay capital 
till 1878. 

Mme. Neruda’s playing on the violin is poetic and most 
exquisitively tender, and she really owes her empire over 
the London musical world of to-day to the soul-reaching 
tones of her violin. The quartet of the Monday Popular 
Concerts would be incomplete without Normann-Neruda, 
and though the great artist has made flying trips to the 
principal English cities, she cannot resist the pleadings 


| of her London friends, and hence to-day she makes her 


permanent home with them. 
The sound of the violin is becoming as frequent in our 
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parlors as that of the piano, and its tones are only less | closes in the valley, and his head had almost reached the 


human than the voice. Musicians cannot all be vecual- 
ists, but if any or all care to sing, what better can supply 
this longing than to tenderly press the strings, nay, the 
very nerves, of a Cremona ? 


KERRY LEGENDS. 


Amone the mountains of the South of Ireland, in some 
of those wild Kerry glens which have not yet been over- 
run by the hosts of English and American tourists, there 
still linger memories of events which have long been for- 
gotten in the busy world outside, and strange legends 
and traditions may still be heard, though the number of 
those who believe and cherish them lessens year by year. 
Byen now, as you walk the mountains with a country- 
man, should you propose to sit and rest awhile, he will 
perhaps look startled, and make some excuse to hurry 
you on from the spot with redoubled vigor ; and when at 
length he has found a resting-place, he will tell you that 
you were treading on the “hungry grass” which makes 
those that walk on it long to lie down and sleep; 
but that if any man unwittingly yields to this longing, 
the sleep that comes upon him knows no waking. It is 
on this hungry grass that the great yellow horse feeds 
which is sometimes seen rushing headlong through the 
mist by wanderers lost on the mountains ; but none ever 
yet saw him and came down alive. 

If it happens that your wanderings lead von by the 
heights an the northern shores uf the beantitul Kenmare 
River, your guide will perhaps point out a lonely lake 
deep in a hollow of the hills, from which the mountain 
slopes rise steep and rugged on all sides, save where the 
stream which feeds it has formed a narrow meadow and 
a strip of glittering strand. ‘‘ That lake,” he will say, 
**used once to swarm with salmon ; but now, though the 
white trout come up into it, no salmon may pass the 
shallow below; for there, in times gone by, the good 
priest of the parish, riding to visit some sick man in the 
mountains, tried to cross the stream, but his horse 
chanced to set his foot on a salmon’s back, stumbled, 
and let his rider down into the water. So his reverence 
banned the salmon, and forbade them ever to venture 
again across that ford ; and to this day they may be seen 
throwing themselves in the pool below or swimming 


slowly up to the tail of the stream, and then letting | 


themselves drop sadly down again, as though the 
memory of the happy but unattainable feeding-grounds 
above had descended to them from their fathers.” 

He will tell you, too, how Bran, the mighty worm, lies 
hidden fathoms deep in the long water-grass at the 
bottom of the lake. There he must lie sleeping all the 
day ; but at nightfall he wakes, shakes out the long mane 
on his back, and drags his unwieldy body, huge as that 
of a bull, out on to the meadow by the stream. He is 
seldom seen, it is true, for it is not good to wander near 
his feeding-grounds ; for in the dark Winter nights, the 
cottagers in the glen tremble as they hear his deep voice 
borne on the wind. 

Look across the bay, and if the day is clear, you will 
see, to witness to the truth of the story, such a worm’s 
vast length stretched many a rood along the mountain- 
side, but cold and lifeless—frozen into stone. Three fair 
lakes, which lie between the mountain and the sea, were 
given him to dwell in; but in his pride he could not 
content himself therewith, but would see the land that 
lay southward across the mountains. Slowly he dragged 


topmost ridge from which he might survey the do- 
mains beyond, when his doom came upon him ; and he 
lies there for ever, a warning and example, and gives to 
the valley the name ‘‘ Combe-na-peiste ” (The Hollow of 
the Serpent). 

Poor Bran! he and his fellows, the last scions of a 
mighty line, after many toils and wanderings, have at 
length found a place of refuge in these lonely mountain 
lakes, even as many brave and holy men, warriors and 
anchorites, retreated before the advance of hostile in- 
truders to their fastnesses and cells amid the forests 
which once clothed the Irish hills. It must surely 
have been a saint-like feeling of compassion for all their 
troubles, which moved St. Patrick to allow them to 
remain within his holy island, when he took his stand 
upon the mountain in the west which bears his name, 
and drove all evil reptiles into the ocean at his feet; so 
that, as the chronicler tells us, since then ‘‘ No poisoned 
or venomous thing is bred in that realm, insomuch that 
the very earth of that country being brought into other 
realms, killeth all venomous and poisoned worms.” For 
is not Bran the last of that great race of dragons who, in 
times gone by, ravaged these northern Jands, and whose 
conquest was the proudest achievement of many a knight 
and viking—dragons so dreaded, that their strange and 
terrible forms, fashioned by cunning hands on the prows 
of the long Norse warships, struck fear into the heart of 
the enemy, and haunted the memories of the artists who 
carved the weird shapes that crawl in stone on Gothic 
towers ? The Death-song of Ragnar Lodbrog, the great 
Norse hero whose sons harried the coasts of England in 
vengeance for his death, tells how he won his name and 
fame in Gothland by the slaughter of such a dragon ; Sir 
Guy of Warwick, too, and Sir Bevis, and many another 
worthy, if we may believe the ballads and local traditions, 
destroyed in fight foul worms or dragons which op- 
pressed the dwellers in Northumberland, both man and 
beast ; while the legends of St. George and St. Margaret, 
and a host of minor saints, are full of the stories of these 
monsters. 

Alas! for poor Bran! His course is wellnigh run ; 
for though ‘‘ the knights are dust, and their good swords 
are rust,” yet the National School teacher, with his 
science primer, deals him a more deadly blow than ever 
did the spear of saint or champion. 

But leave these musings, and turn your eyes again on 
the bay below, and there, perhaps, you will see a little 
‘*hooker”—as the sturdy cutter-rigged boats which trade 
and fish on these coasts are called—creeping down the 
bay before a gentle easterly breeze, bearing pilgrims who 
are on their way toa ‘‘ pattern” which is held to-day at 
a holy well on the further side. They are many of them 
sick or weakly children, whose parents and friends hope 
that the good saint may be pleased to give their dear 
ones ease. Follow them to their landing-place and up 
the winding mountain road, and you will meet numbers 
of men, women, and children, four and five together, all 
walking steadily in the same direction. The younger 
men wear the ordinary dress of country laborers ; but 
here and there you may find an old man in the long 
frieze coat, knee-breeches and gray-blue stockings of the 
last generation ; and perhaps one or two farmers will pass 
you mounted on stout ponies, with their wives seated 
comfortably behind them. The women are for the most 
part bare-footed, though some carry shoes and stockings 
in their hands, to be put on, for mere vanity, at the pat- 
tern. The girls are wrapped in shawls, worn so as to 


himself up the face of the cup-like amphitheatre which | form a kind of hood; while their elders are dressed in 
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long blue cloaks, with white caps or bright handkerchiefs 
on their heads. 

On arriving at the scene of the pattern, the first thing 
that strikes a stranger is that the old thorn-tree which 
overhangs the holy well is all covered with little bits of 
rag fastened to its branches. These are the offerings of 
the devotees of previous years, to which the present com- 
pany will soon add its tribute. The pilgrims, as they 
arrive, crowd to the well, some to wash themselves in 
its waters ; others, to toil painfully round it on their 
knees time after time, praying all the while and telling 
their beads; while hard by, those who have already 
finished their devotions, or who have merely come for 
pleasure, are gathered together in little groups chatting 
and laughing, and making remarks to one another in 
Irish as the stranger passes by. Gradually, these groups 
crow larger as the pilgrims finish their duties at the 
well; the poteen is freely handed round, and some wan- 
dering piper or fiddler seats himself on a rock and strikes 
up a tune. Then here and there among the crowd a 
couple of noted dancers choose a smooth and level spot, 
or perhaps even borrow the door of a neighboring cabin, 
and with solemn and earnest faces begin their dance, 
amid an admiring circle. Strange to say, the dancers 
who win most applause from the critical spectators are 
often not young lads and lasses, but middle-aged men 
and women ; for step-dancing, like many other old Irish 
customs, both good and bad, is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. Before long, many of those who live at a 
distance leave the crowd and set out on their homeward 
journey ; but the dancing and drinking and merry- 
making are kept up by the neighbors till the sun, just 
sinking into the Atlantic, sheds over the hills that won- 


derful pink glow which gives such beauty to a Summer 
evening in Kerry. 

The well where this merry gathering takes place is 
most likely called after-some native saint, whose name is 
scarcely to be found in the books which treat of such 
lore ; and there is in all probability some long and cir- 
cumstantial legend telling how it came to pass that the 


spell was cast upon the waters. But for all this, it 
cannot be doubted that the well once bore the name of 
a heathen deity, for whom the pious missionaries sub- 
stituted a Christian saint, wisely deeming that it was 
easier to bend such beliefs to a good purpose than to 
break them. All the circumstances connected with these 
patterns tend to prove that they, like the ‘‘ Baal-tinne,” 
or fires of Baal, which may be seen lighting the hills 
around on St. John’s Eve, are the last relics of a long-for- 
gotten worship. Year by year the old native language is 
dying out, and with it the old dress and the old beliefs. 
The Irish names of places, which call up strange tradi- 
tions in the minds of the older folk, are not understood 
by the children, and soon the legends of the Kerry glens 
will be forgotten by all save the scholar and the anti- 
quary. 


FEMALE TENACITY OF LIFE. 


Ir appears from the gathered statistics of the world 
that women have a greater tenacity of life than men. 
Nature worships the female in all its varieties. Among 
insects the male perishes at a relatively earlier period. 
In plants the seminate blossoms die earliest and are pro- 
duced on the weaker limbs. Female quadrupeds have 
more endurance than males. In the human race, despite 
the intellectual and physical strength of the man, the 
woman endures longest, and will bear pain to which the 
strong man succumbs, Zymotic diseases are more fatal 
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to males, and more male children die than females. De- 
verga asserts that the proportion dying suddenly is about 
100 women to 780 men ; 1,080 men in the United States in 
1870 committed suicide, to 285 women. Intemperance, 
apoplexy, gout, hydrocephalus, affections of the heart 
and liver, scrofula, and paralysis, are far more fatal to 
males than females. Pulmonary consumption, on the 
other hand, is more deadly to the latter. Females in 
cities are more prone to consumption than in the 
country. All old countries not disturbed by emigration 
have a great majority of females in the population. In 
royal families the statistics show more daughters than 
sons. The Hebrew woman is exceptionally long-lived ; 
the colored man is exceptionally short-lived. The mar- 
ried state is favorable to prolongation of life among 
women. Dr. Hugh proclaims that there are from two to 
six per cent. more males born than females in the living 
population. From which statistics we conclude that all 
women ought to marry, and that as men are likely to 
become so scarce, they cannot be sufficiently prized by 
the other sex. 


A SOUTH SEA KING. 


Tue death is announced of Herr Godeffroy, a founder 
of the famous Hamburg house whose operations through- 
out the Pacific were at one time so enormous that the 
members of the firm were widely known as ‘“‘ The South 
Sea Kings.” Indeed, many European Powers, observes 
the London Standard, exercise less control over human 
affairs than did these commercial monarchs, and unques- 
tionably the chancellor of many a royal exchequer has a 
smaller revenue to administer than that over which these 
German merchants held unlimited control. Ships and 
shipyards were theirs; arsenals ground gunpowder and 
forged arms solely for their trade; glass-works made 
beads, mills wove cottons, and distilleries brewed rum 
for the needs of the South Sea Kings. All through the 
countless isles of Polynesia their agents bartered 
pearl-shell and cocoanut-kernels, and there was even a 
period when they had begun to buy islands and to 
establish plantations which would have practically put 
in their hands the power hitherto exercised by many 
of the independent chiefs. 

Ten years ago the South Sea Kings’ throne seemed 
as firm as that of the only monarch to whom they owed 
any allegiance. From Apia, in the Samoan Isles, Herr 
Godeffroy controlled the trade of a region more entensive 
than any private firm ever managed before or since. From 
Cochin China on the northwest, to Valparaiso on the 
southeast—the Navigator Group being a sort of a halfway 
house—Godeffroy was a name everywhere familiar. East 
and west their ramifications extended, until there was 
scarcely an island in the South Seas on which some of 
their agents did not reside, or at which some of their 
great fleet of vessels did not touch. The disheartened 
traders who had hitherto been the merchants of the ocean 
began to imagine that before long it would be impossible 
for any one except the Godeffroys to live in the “ sunny 
isles of Eden,” which their employés did so much to spoil. 
But just when the sway of the South Sea Kings seemed 
most firmly established—at the hour, indeed, when Prince 
Bismarck began to regard the enterprise of Herr Godef- 
froy as worthy of national recognition—the crash came, 
and in a tithe of the time that it took to consolidate the 
might of the monarchy, they and their wealth vanished 
like a dream of the night. The rise, decline, and fall of 
a firm of merchants with ambition so insatiable, and a 
success which for a time justified their aspirations, would 
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in any case form a curious chapter in the history of com- 
merce. But though the Godeffroys fell at last, they did 
did not disappear like an ordinary bankrupt trader. For, 
on the ruins of the House rose the scheme of German 
Colonies in the Pacific, and it is to the smaller adventurers 
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who followed in their wake, and acquired ‘interests ” 
in certain of the Papuan Isles, that Prince Bismarck 
owes the excuse which led to the recent annexations, if, 
indeed, the reported absoption of Samoa is not due to 
the same cause. 
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Aut things harmonize if accepted aright, 

Even darkness itself is the background of light. 

Heat and cold are not foes, for though differing in tone, 
They embrace in the vale of the temperate zone; 

And the fiend of the tempest and angel of calm 

Meet in zephyrs that come to us laden with balm. 


But in music the essence seems wholly divine, 

As if one glorious impulse had wrought the design ;} 
As if one brighter seraph had opened above 

All the fountains of rapture—the fountains of love; 
For the heart that is truly attuned to it, knows 
There’s no music on earth until heaven o’erflows. 
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\\ \\\\ PART FIRST._JOHN BRAYNOR’S SON, 
CHAPTER I. 

OnE evening in August, 1860, a young man 
was pacing up and down in the extensive 
grounds belonging to the largest and grand- 
est house in the pleasant New England vil- 
lage of Pleanton. 

Over to the right, until there was only a 
low stone wall and a narrow fringe of bushes 
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between him and the brook which went singing along 
beneath the starry skies as blithely as though there 
could be occasion for nothing less sweet than song in 
the world. 

Then away across the lawn, with nervous haste, close 
to the front of the house ; by it ; beyond it ; up a gentle 
rise ; down a slight declivity ; until the grounds ended 
under the shadow of the hills, rich with their trees of 
neverefading green. 

Then to the right; then to the left ; to the right ; to 
the left ; right ; left ; until one would have thought that 
tired nature would have protested against another step. 

Half a mile one way, from the first rugged steeps which 
stood like sentinels at the border of the hill country 
lying beyond, to the laughing brook in the valley. Half 
a mile back, from the murmur of the water to the gusty 
whisper of night among the trees upon the slope ; six 
times one way, and six times the other, for every hour as 
it passed, and the man never lagged and never faltered, 


‘When the heart is faint with a long-abiding pain, and | 
. . “ss | 
the voice weak with weary repetitions of unanswered 


pleas, may not an earnest exercise, like this, be almost 
prayer itself ? 

Every time the young man passed the house he turned 
his eager eyes from the dark and silent rooms below to 
the one lighted window, up near the roof, and then 
turned his wistful gaze toward the gate, where a shadowy- 
looking horse and an indistinct carriage stood ; silent 
ever, motionless always, as though keeping an equal and 
patient watch, with him, for something or for some one. 

From the time when the sun went out of sight, up to 
the time when the stars told him ®% was midnight, the 
man walked to and fro, as I have said. His face was hag- 


gard when he began; it was ghastly long before his 
lonely vigil ceased. You would have shuddered to have 
seen him ; to have looked in his face would have been to 
see the picture of a man with a broken heart and a 
ruined life. 

At last, as he passed the house, there seemed to be 


some little change which attracted his attention. He 
heard the clock in the church-steeple strike one, as 
though it were too sleepy to strike more ; and he list- 
ened as a distant cock crowed once—once only—as 
though sleepier still. The moon went under a light 
cloud. Some white shadow, if there ever are white 
shadows, drifted away into the shapeless darkness of the 
night, beyond the house. A dog barked—once. A far- 
away locomotive sent one short, sharp whistle down the 
wind, and behind and beyond it one could hear the 
rattle and hum of the hurrying wheels, as weird and un- 
earthly as a dream of railways in a steamless world. 

But it was not clock, nor bird ; it was not darkened 
sky, nor white and drifting shadow ; it was not the sleep- 
less plaint of a tired animal, nor the cry from the iron 
throat of the engine ; it was none of these which most 
strongly attracted the attention of the man, and which 
most moved him. It was only the fact that the light 
seemed to grow less in the chamber-window which he 
had been watching, and that not all the lower part of the 
house remained in darkness now. 

Then he stretched out his hands, suddenly, with a ges- 
ture of yearning and tenderness. 

“Oh, sweetheart, sweetheart!” he whispered; ‘‘you 
little know what you have done! And I would have 
died for you! Oh, merciful God!” 

Then he walked slowly toward the house. 

He walked painfully. He walked at all only by the ex- 
ercise of a terrible effort. He reeled from side to side of 
the narrow walk, like a drunken man. He caught at the 
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trees as he passed. His breath came quick and fast and 
hot, for a time ; then it almost ceased, and he gasped for 
air. Everything turned black before him, and for one 
moment he believed he should faint—faint or die, Then 
his strength and his will saved him. He walked, with 
something of boldness, and not unsteadily, up to the 
door. 

He hesitated a moment, as you may have seen a boy 
hesitate before plunging into a cold stream. He shud- 
dered. Life is full of hesitancy ; it is full of shivering 
Men were wiser, I doubt not, to hesitate oftener 
and dread more. The age of wisdom has not come yet. 

He entered the house. 

Passing rapidly through the hall, he went into a rear 
room on the lower floor. 

A woman sat there, a small bundle, seemingly all flan- 
nel, held tenderly in her arms. 

The man’s face became livid, and the veins on his fore- 
head stood out like great cords. But he controlled him- 
himself enough to speak with something like quietness, 

‘** Well, Mrs. Johnson, what can you tell me ?” he asked, 

The woman thus addressed looked up into his face with 
one long glance—searching, but kind and pitying as well. 
Then she let her gaze fall, with suspicious readiness, tu 
the bundle in her lap. 

‘““You’ve not seen the doctor, then ?” she asked. 

‘“No; I have not been out of doors the entire evening. 
I only came in a moment ago.” 

There was a long pause. The man, though anxions, 
seemed pained and stricken. The woman seemed em- 
barrassed. 

A feeble wail came from the flannel parcel in the arms 
of Mrs. Johnson. 

The woman looked up quickly. 

«It’s a fine healthy boy, sir,’’ she said bluntly. 

** Looking—like——” he began, reluctantly, but with a 
fierce fire of passion beginning to show through the ashes 
of despair which had lain upon his heart. 

The woman looked up suddenly, and this time with a 
frightened expression upon her face. 

**Like no one—yet,” she answered, her tone saying 
that her words on that topic must be final. 

He moved across the room to the great fireplace. Tho 
night was warm, but he shivered and shook as one with 
the ague, as he spread out his hands before the blaze. 
There was no sound in the room, now, but the crackling 
of the fire and the monotonous ticking of the great clock. 
The protest which the bab}-boy had made against the 
world of wickedness and sorrow into which he had come 
had been stilled to happy quiet under the skillful and 
soothing touch of the motherly fingers of Mrs. Johnson. 
The man and woman were silent too. Looking at her, 
John Braynor could see that her hands trembled a little, 
as she drew the coverings closer about the innocent child, 
and something in his heart which had been only hard 
and bitter turned into pity as he watched her. Poor 
woman! Was it any wonder that the tears stood in her 
eyes and that her hands were not quite steady ? Her own 
babies, yes, and their father too, had gone home to the 
angels long years ago. 

The door opened. When the doctor saw who was with 
Mrs. Johnson he started back, looking and acting as 
though he would rather see any one else, just then, than 
the man he found there. 

I think there is a kind of courage which is the out- 
growth of only one thing ; the outgrowth of the circum- 
stance of getting caught where one cannot get away ; 4 
kind of courage, be the occasion one which demands 
either physical or moral bravery, as it may, that springs 


from desperation. I believe Dr. Pilleo manifested just 
courage then, wher he came in and shut the door. 

He didn’t stop to say so much as ‘‘ Good-evening ” to 
Mr. Braynor, but walked hurriedly to the side of Mrs. 
Johnson. That lady gave him a glance of appeal. He 
returned a look which was a question. She shook her 
head sadly, stooped lower over the little one she held, 
and let two big hot tears drop on the flannel. In her 
way, and a right noble way it was, this woman loved the 
man in whose hpme nearly all the years of her life had 
been spent ; she and her husband had worked for John 
Braynor’s father, years before John was born ; she loved 
young Braynor as she would have loved one of her own 
sons, had one been spared to her. John Braynor was one 
of those fortunate men, good though a bit weak, awkward 
and unhandsome, who win love without effort; one of 
those unfortunate men who are likely to fail in the one 
case of all others which means all to them, and to show 
thus how much the weakness of good intentions may fall 
short of the solid bulwark of right for right’s sake. Mrs. 
Johnson, good and simple-hearted, loved John Braynor ; 
kind old Dr. Pilleo loved him too. I wish there were 
more persons as good and kindly, to say nothing more, 
as were these two. 

The doctor coughed twice or thrice, and moved a little 
more behind Mrs. Johnson’s chair. From that vantage- 
ground he ventured the very strange and remarkably 
original statement : ‘‘ It’s a fine healthy boy, sir.” 

‘* What else have you to say ?—How is Annette ?” 

The doctor coughed again. He was a little coward, I 
fear, but not the only man, since the world began, who 
has had that unfortunate feature in his character, along 
with much both good and great. He was far from being 
the first man to try to shelter himself behind a woman, 
as he cast an appealing glance at Mrs. Johnson. Wise 
woman, she, wise and worthy beyond many of her sex! 
She didn’t look up. 

‘‘How is Annette?” The question was sharper this 
time. 

The doctor awkwardly produced a little package from 
his pocket, and nervously held it toward John. 

** She—she left you this,” he said. 

** Left me that ?—Left it? My God! Dr. Pilleo, you 
don’t mean to say—to say ——” 

The doctor turned away his head. 

‘‘Dead ?—Is she dead ?” groaned the young man. 

‘*My poor, poor lad!” said Mrs. Johnson, rising and 
going to him, and placing her hand upon his shoulder ; 
‘try to bear it bravely. She is better off, now, dear child. 
You know it is better so, don’t you ?” 

“T don’t know; I can’t think,” he said, brokenly. 
“You may be right ; it may be best so. But I had never 
thought of that ending to it all—never—-never.”’ 

He reached out his hand, groping for something as 
though blindly. The doctor put the package in the eager, 
searching hand. 

‘* Be brave,” he said, ‘‘and think of what her life might 
have been if she had lived. I did all that any man could 
do, of course; but it is better as itis, after all. I think 
I was not sorry when she shut her eyelids down over her 
tired eyes, and I knew she would never open them 
again.” 

‘But I loved her so—I loved her so!” cried John ; 
‘*and I never dreamed this could be the end. How canI 
bear it? How can I let her go? How can I lose her ?” 

‘She was lost to you already,” said the doctor, gently, 
“and even if she had lived, her life must have been apart 
from yours.” The young man clinched his fists, He 
bit his lip until the blood came. 
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‘*Did she say anything at the last ? Did she tell——” 

‘She said nothing,” replied the doctor. ‘Only she 
gave me the package; to burn, she said, should she 
live ; for you, she told me, when she was really dead and 
gone, if that should be the end.” 

‘‘T hoped she might give a hint, aclew. IfI ever do 
find out, so help me God, ’'ll——” 

**Don’t say it, boy, don’t say it,” pleaded the doctor, 
laying his hand on John’s arm. ‘‘You know you will do 
right, whatever happens. You will do right, will you 
not ?” 

**T don’t know ; Ican’t tell. Iam half mad now. I— 
I—I hope I shall do right.” 

And he gave his hand to the doctor. The latter took it 
and pressed it warmly. 

‘*T suppose I may see her, may I not ?” John asked. 

“TI think you may,” said the doctor, doubtingly ; 
‘that is, if you think you can bear it. You have not 
seen her for more than a year, you know, and suffering 
has sadly changed her. Do you think i. 

But John Braynor was already on his way up the stairs. 

He paused outside the door for a moment; he leaned 
against the casing, and the bitter tears rolled down his 
cheeks unchecked. We lose our loved ones by death, 
and sorrow sits silent and tearful by our hearths ; what 
shall we say for those who lose more than death can take ? 
Love stretches out its hands in vain for those who walk 
the earth no longer, and we listen vainly for the voices 
which will never speak our names again; what shall we 
say for the sorrow of the one whose ears bend over the 
silent, baffling lips which, keeping back our name—one 
longed for, prayed for name—cheat the empty hands of 
the disconsolate of their vengeance ? 

He opened the door, after a little, and went in. Ho 
walked directly to the bedside. He turned back the 
sheet which covered the dead face, and fell upon his 
knees beside her. 

“T loved you so much, so much !” he sobbed ; ‘‘ more 
than you could ever guess—more than I could ever tell. 
And you wronged me so! You wronged me so! This is 
an awful welcome from one’s promised wife; an awful 
welcome to one who has hurried home across the sea; 
terrible to one who hurried here to meet your loving eyes 
and tender kisses, only yesterday—only yesterday !” 

He rose to his feet then, and stood looking down at the 
fair dead face, the face with the agony of long life out- 
ranking the agony of death in it. 

**T forgive you, Annette,” he said, in a low and rever- 
ent voiee—‘‘ T forgive you. When they told me yesterday 
how you had betrayed my love and trust, I swore I never 
would. ButIdo; God knowsIdo. I would never have 
said so, even in my own heart, while you lived. I never 
meant to forgive you, and I said I never would; but I 
never thought of this, God help me—I never thought of 
this. But as for the man who made you false, be ho 
whom he may, I will never forgive him, never—no, nor 
spare him.’’ 

He laid his hand on her brow of marble. He shivered 
at the touch. But he bent down and pressed his hot lips 
to her icy ones, and seemed as though he never would let 
her go—let her go, as men and women have been letting 
love and beauty go, through all the tear-drenched years 
of the past. He rose again after atime. He covered the 
dead face of the woman he had loved and lost. He 
walked across the room to the window. 

Behind him the lamplight was dim and ghostly, as be- 
fitted the time and place. But nature is always the same, 
whether there be sin and sorrow or goodness and joy; 
the moon hung just above the misty western hills, and a 
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flood of light lay all about John Braynor as he stood and 
looked away at the hills—the stars—the future. 

He opened the package which the doctor had given 
him. He took out the two papers and looked at them. 

‘**A letter from Annette,” he said, with a spasm of pain 
upon his lips as he said it. ‘*I should have burned it 
unopened if it had come to me from her living hand. I 
would have scorned the messenger, had she sent it, much 
as I would have scorned her. But death almost makes 
her words sacred. I suppose I must read what she 
thought it wise and right to say to the man whose love 


she had betrayed ; what she felt she could say when the | 


grave lay between them. I don't doubt she sent it only 
when she felt that death was near. 
the doctor told the plain and straightforward truth about 
it. She would have burned it herself, I suppose, if she 
had lived ; some men would do it now—now with her 
dead. Icannot burn it. Iwill read it—when I am a 
little calmer.” 

He put the letter away in bis pocket. 
other paper. Then the tears came. 

He went to the bed and stood by the dead again. 

“It is very hard for me,” he murmured, “ very hard 
still. 
right for you to do as: you have done. I know who, 
sooner than I dared hope, but only to find that the possi- 
bility of taking vengeance upon him goes with the coming 
of the knowledge to me. And yet—and yet—the lesser 
wrong he put upon her was still a cruel one.” 

This time he did not kiss her. While he believed all 
that he had believed—or had feared—he might call his 
kiss forgiveness rather than passion, if he pleased, and 
feel no sin in the caress he had bestowed upon her dead, 
cold face. But now—he had no right ; now—now that 


He opened the 


he knew what he did—there was that between them over | 


which his love and yearning could not pass. 
He walked back to the window again. He took a ring 


from his pocket, a simple, slender hoop of gold, and held | 


it lovingly in his hand. 
‘IT would so have liked to keep this,” he said, softly to 


himself, and he touched his lips to it, ‘‘ but I cannot | 


now.” 

He looked at the inscription within the tiny golden 
circlet: *‘ John to Annette, 1857.”’ Then he raised the 
window. The breeze tossed the clustering hair upon his 
forehead ; it shook the curtain above his head ; it moved 
the bedclothes in the room behind him in a ghostly way. 

All about him, and away to the western hills, lay the 
soft shimmer of the Summer moonlight. Down below 
him the shadows shifted and drifted in the cool damp 


grass, or gathered into groups under the trees and nodded | 


grotesquely together. 

He raised his hand. He threw the ring far from him, 
far out into the night. It glittered and sparkled in the 
moonlight, for a moment. Then it was gone from him 
for ever. The moon seemed to touch the hill. Slowly it 
sank from sight. The wind grew more mournful and 


complaining. Nature is kindly, after all, despite her | 


never-changing regard for exact law. John could almost 
think her mood was one of sympathy to him, It is no 
light thing when love goes out of a life. 
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Joun slowly left the room. He went quietly down- 
stairs. There was a brighter light in his eye and 2 hap- 
pier expression upon his face than one would have be- 
lieved could ever be possible, looking at him when he 
went up to the chamber where lay the dead. 


I don’t doubt that | 


But, if you loved him, I cannot say it was not | 
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He stepped out upon the piazza. The town-clock, 
| slowly waking into day, struck two. A cock crowed, and 
one and another from far and near answered him. An 
engine, not so far away this time as the one had been 
before, sent a shrill and happy signal from the engineer 
| to his listening wife or sweetheart in the sleeping town. 
| A dog barked, and a fellow watcher, albeit he lived a full 
mile away, took a neighborly pride in a prompt, loud 
answer. The clouds drifted lazily along the sky, engulf- 
ing the great stars for a moment, only te give them up 

again, almost at once. 
| But no white shadow melted into blacker ones, beyond 
| the grim old house. There may be ‘things in heaven 
and earth” that only happen once. 

Johan Braynor went in. The night had done him good. 


Perhaps he had felt the power of the coming dawn reach- 
| ing into his soul through the strong dark night. Perhaps 


the dawn would not reach into his life ; possibly his 
| future would never be bright again ; it might be that one 
| man and one woman had made night endless for him. 
| But strength was coming back to him, coming to help 
him in the life when he should move among the world 
| of men again. 
He was not quite ready to meet the doctor yet. He 
| was not ready to face Mrs. Johnson. He went into the 
room which had ovce been devoted to himself, to his 
books, to his papers, to his guns and fishing-tackle. He 
locked the door. He foundalamp. He lighted it. He 

| went to the great chair which had once been his very 
own place of lounging, rest, and reverie. He seated him- 
self to read—to read Annette’s letter to him, and perhaps 
to think a little. 

The room pained him. When he went away, more 
| than a year ago, across the sea, on business that could 
not be put aside nor delayed, he had left his elder sister 
(he always called her sister, though she was only his 
mother’s child, not his father’s) here as housekeeper, as 
she had been ever since his parents died. His cousin, 
| the sweet orphan girl, the lovely and loved Annette, had 
| been his sister’s guest—and his promised wife. His 
sister had gone to her grave within one short month from 
the time when he left home. He had mourned her 
among strangers. His tears had fallen to her memory 
in a foreign land. But Annette’s letter had cheered 
him. He had not noticed, loyal and patient as he 
had been, that they had grown shorter—less frequent 
—more formal. He had not even marveled, when the 
| time drew near for him to begin his homeward voyage, 
that they ceased altogether. It had only been, so he had 
| told himself, because she knew he was coming so soon ; 
because she could tell him so much more than she could 
| write ; because he might hasten a little under the incen- 
tive of her silence. And he had hastened. 

Could it be that it was only yesterday afternoon that 
Dr. Pilleo met him at the station ? Could it be that it 
was not yet twelve hours since he had listened to the most 
terrible story of shame and disgrace he had ever heard ? 
Could it be that it was only last evening that he had 
eaten a scanty and hurried meal in a cheerless little 
hotel, with his own home in sight. Was it possible that 
he had lived a year away from the woman he loved, only 
to come home and find it best to send her no message, 
nor see her? Had he let her die, unknowing his pre- 
sence in sight of the window behind which she had suf- 
fered martyrdom ? Was it true that she had felt it pleas- 
ant, rather than painful, to think that he was still upon 
the ocean when she felt her senses going, and her heart 
growing still? It was a terrible home-coming, this, 
with a new and unspeakably awful bereavement falling 
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upon the man whose tears were scarcely yet dry from the 
ene of a year ago. Do ycu wonder the room pained 
him? Do you wonder that his heart grew faint and sick 
at every thought or sight of aught which spoke of home 
and the past ? 

Everything in the room spoke eloquently of the two 
women he had loved. There were the books his sister 
had loved and lingered over ; scattered about were arti- 
cles which she had fashioned for the finer furnishing of 
her brother’s room. But the room cut deeper into the 
new wound than 
flowers; her bird; her music. There was a bit 
dainty work, the needle still sticking in it, the seam un- 
finished, just where she had tossed it when she went up 
to her room in the late afternoon. Could he believe that 
he had stood in the distance and sworn that her sin was 
beyond forgiveness ? Could.it be that when her hand laid 
aside this handsome trifle it laid work aside for ever ? 
Would she never come down the stairs again, never save 
as mourning friends should bring her? It seemed so 
strange, so awful, so unreal. 

Was it possible that he could feel anything of happi- 
ness in what had happened ? Was it he, John Braynor, 
who had found a treasure folded in the message which 
the dead woman had sent to him? 

He took it out, this precious little scrap of paper, and 
spread it out upon the table before him. 
centificate—Heaven help him !—a marriage certificate a 
yéar old ; a certificate with Annette’s name in it, but with 
another’s name, the name of a stranger to him, where his 
should have been. Could it be that any sane man would 
do as he was doing ?—Shedding happy tears over it, and 
thanking God that it was no worse ? 

He opened the letter which the dead woman had writ- 
ten. Ihave not the space here, nor the time, to copy it 
all. She told the stricken man, to begin with, how 
another had followed and fascinated her. She told how 
she had tried to pit duty against desire, and how she had 
failed. She had known John Braynor all her life. He had 
worked long and loyally to win her. There had been 
none to object to a union between them, but she had in- 
sisted that he must wait. This for John Braynor. 

But she had married another than John Braynor, and 
when she had known him only a month. She had mar- 
ried him in secret, because he had asked that she do so— 
too loyal to her new lover to ask for any reason beyond 
his simple wish. He had given her a reason, though, as 
definite as ever a trusting woman demanded, and as vague 
as ever a wicked man gave. He had looked wise, and 
said ‘* Property”; that was all ; reason would have called 
it less than nothing ; love called it more than enough. 

Annette told the whole of her story, and she told it 
with a careful attention to details which made some of its 
words cut the sensitive soul of the man who read them, 
as a knife might have cut his flesh. She did not spare 
him in the beginning, since she was not to spare herself 
in the end. 

The first weeks after her marriage were happy ones. 
She did not hesitate to dwell upon them. Perhaps it was 
only to make her later self-reproach and despair and 
humility the greater by contrast. 

Change was not long in coming. Each chafed against 
the bonds which bound them. Her husband bécame 
hateful to her ; she did not doubt that she was fully as 
distasteful to him. 

Into her heart, then, came thoughts of the man who 
had loved her. The murdered love sprang up again, 
stronger than ever, despite the urgent need she had to 
shut it down in the grave where she had laid it. Like 
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many another giiost of some dead past, it would not 
down. She knew, too late, the worth, the comparative 
worth at least, of what she had for ever put from her. 

She had had no courage to go back. She had found it 
impossible to say to the tyrant whose evil life dominated 
her own, ‘‘Iam your wife, God help me! I avow it in 
spite of you! Be your reasons for silence what they 
may, I will not respect them—do your worst !”) She had 
not dared to say to John Braynor, ‘‘Iam the wife o1 
another, but I love you !” 

She had been a coward as long as she lived. She had 
told the truth only when death was by. There was no 
help for her then—no help. There are cowards who hide 
the physical pains a surgeon’s knife might cure; God 
pity them! God pity those who hide the still more 
fearful pains of heart and soul—until law and love can 
do nothing for them. 

The secret chains of her unowned wifehood became in- 
tolerable to her, as the passion grew and strengthened in 
her for the man she had deceived and betrayed. Is it 
any wonder that her letters grew shorter—fewer—and 
ceased ? 

At the end, she asked him to watch over her child; 
begged him to keep the little one away from the evil 
influences of such a life as the father might let -it 
live—or perhaps lead it to live; begged him to keep 
it near himself. 

That was all—that and the undying love she avowed 
for the man whose life she had ruined. It was a strange 
heritage, this, which had fallen to this man from the 
whtte still hands of ‘‘the dear, dead woman up-stairs.”’ 

John Braynor rose. He walked to the fireplace. He 
lighted a match, touched it to the letter Annette had left 
him, and watched the words of love and longing turn to 
ashes—as the hand which had written and the heart 
which had prompted them must ere long do. 

He did well. The words were printed upon his heart ; 
there was no danger that he would ever forget any one 
of them. So he did well. When to a man it is given 
to see @ woman’s soul, be it through her loving eyes or in 
the words a dead, cold hand has written, let him put the 
memory of it away in his breast ; let him shut it in, in 
the holy of holies in his heart ; sacred always and tco 
pure for the profaning touch of another ; let it be a 
matter between her soul and his, and the loving might 
of God—for ever. 

He put out the light. He left the room. He went 
back to where he had left Dr. Pilleo and Mrs. Johnson. 
Time is long for sorrow, as lingeringly long as it seems 
swiftly short for happiness. The stars were bright yet. 
Dawn was far down the eastern slope of the sleeping 
world. The clock was striking three. 

He went straight up to the two friends who had known 
and loved him all his life. He put the slip of paper in 
Dr. Pilleo’s hand ; the paradoxical slip that was at once 
the witness to her worth, and a steeper, higher barrier 
between Annette and her lover than death alone could 
have been. 

The doctor read the brief document. He passed ii to 
Mrs. Johnson. She, too, read it. It is not usual, I think, 
when a nameless infant finds the name he needs, and 
while his mother lies dead not far away, to join in words 
and tears of thanksgiving. But truth is stranger than 
fiction ever was, or ever will be ; and it is true that John 
Braynor and his two faithful friends were human enough, 
perhaps unreasonable enough, to be happy. Happiness, 
after all, is only relative. Stretch a hapless victim on the 
rack ; stretch him until his tendons crack ; stretch him 
until the sweat of death is on his brow, and the film of 
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coming sightlessness is stealing over his eyes ; then loosen 
the awful pull of the merciless machinery an inch or two, 
and he will believe he is happy, I suppose—believe he is 
happy, and die so. John Braynor believed he was happy; 
I doubt not he believed he was ; perhaps ho should have 
been, though that is quite another matter. 

John Braynor was not happy. He knew that, before 
the clock struck four. He was the most miserable man 
alive, so he told himself, ere the new day had fairly set 
her feet upon the eastern hills. He was out of doors, 
then, for the house had seemed too close and contracted 
for his nervous and excited brain to bear, outdoors— 
away from Mrs. Johnson and the doctor. He could see 
some of the stars still, and, as they faded out, the distant 
hilltops, forest-crowned, grew into surer shape from out 
the mists which night had spread upon them ; as the 
great universe seemed to narrow, as the far-off suns of 
other systems grew faint and dim to his sight, the world 
of human life seemed broader and freer and more real. 
But John was not happy, because the man who had so 
wronged him, and more deeply wronged the woman he 
had loved, was still alive. The world was not broad 
enough for both of them—and peace ; the universe was 
scarcely wide enough for both—and happiness. 

And yet 

This was New England. The duel was out of the 
question. Murder would never do. Should Annette’s 
husband come up the walk to his house, before this 
wretched day were done, there would be no other thing 
to do than to be civil, at least, to him. It would be hard 
to do. It would be easier for John if the man should not 
come, Only he knew that he should hate him more if he 
failed to be there, to do the last sad acts of respect to the 
woman he could never really have cared for, to—in short 
'_to help carry home his work ! 

Morning came. Long night has never failed :t at its 
‘close. There was breakfast for John Braynor, with good 
old Mrs. Johnson opposite him, and with Dr. Pilleo, 
much at leisure so far as practice was concerned, grave 
and serious, at his right hand. It was a very different 
breakfast from the one John Braynor had promised him- 
self only yesterday morning—a very different one ; but 
Fate is constantly laying our meals in a different way 
from that in which our plans were laid. One day, for 
each of us, there will be a breakfast which hope will have 
promised, which we will not taste ; others will gather 
there, where we may not ; they will speak of us, kindly 
or otherwise, and we shall not know it; we shall keep 
our white hands folded very meekly across our breasts, 
and our lips will make no answer. It is something to be 
thankful for, sorrow and pain admitted, to sit down to 
breakfast at all. Iam glad to believe that stricken John 
Braynor thought so. 

After breakfast there were many details to attend to. 
The man whose name the dead Annette had had a right to 
take did not come. The forenoon passed, the saddest 
forenoon that any of those now in the home of John 

3raynor had ever passed. Perhaps the dead was the hap- 
piest of them all. 

It was afternoon when John found himself alone and at 
leisure, and sat down to work out the details of the pro- 
blem which the dead woman and his love had set for 
him—the problem of the future of her child, when she 
should be laid away from the sight of all, and away from 
the memory of all but him. 

He had wealth. He had education. He had culture. 
He had had the benefit of foreign travel. He had leisure, 
patience, and a love for the mother which would grow in 
good time into affection for the son. By his side, the 


boy should grow to manhood. Watched by his eyes, the 
lad should begin his study of books and men. Cared for 
by him in his home, sheltered in his heart, despite what 
the world might say of the strangeness of his action or 
the madness of his motive, there would be such a fortune 
and future for the lonely little waif as Annette would 
have found fully satisfying to her heart. 

Thus said John Braynor to himself; as golder an air- 
castle as ever a love-hungry and desolate heart has raised 
to the memory of the dead and gone, was this one he 
built to the service of Annette ; as quixotic a dream as 
ever a man dreamed, was this one of his. 

False—illusive—fleeting ! These they surely were! 

There was a ring at the bell. Mrs. Johnson brought in 
acard. John took it. He read it. He knew at once that 
his dream was ended. He was as sure that his golden air 
castle was in ruins as though Annette could have come 
back to him herself and told him so. 

The card bore the name of the man who had won his 
promised bride away from him, and then slain her love 
for the one to whom the law had bound her, and left her 
no better fate than to die—no sweeter refuge than the 
grave. 

** Show him in, please,” said Mr. Braynor. 


Cuaprer III. 


We must leave John Braynor for a little, while we fol- 
low another thread which is to fall into the web of fate 
we are tracing. 

A young man rode slowly down the principal street in 
the village. The morning was almost perfect ; too per- 
fect to last, possibly. 

I might almost venture to slight the young man, and 
to give a description of his horse first, saying afterward 
only this: ‘‘There you have your description of the 
man, too.” 

On the whole, I think I will do just that. 

The horse was a handsome animal; a noble-looking 
animal, I might say, with something of mental reserva- 
tion. He was quick and alert and active ; a thorough- 
bred ; an aristocratic-looking horse, if one may use that 
term. Obedient, gentle, and easily guided for the most 
part, but with a look in his eye, and a latent might ia 
each quivering muscle, which would have prompted any 
good horseman to see that his rein was strong and every 
buckle secure before venturing to trust himself in his 
power ; a horse with an uncertain temper ; a horse with 
a wicked will; a horse that would suit the most timid 
man or the most sensitive woman as long as the master’s 
way—was his way; but a horse that could be ugly, 
treacherous, cowardly, mad, merciless; a horse who 
would be these, on occasion. 

And now, I have done what Ithought I might. I need 
not describe the other. Like man, like horse. There 
was a pair of them—a very pretty pair. Possibly the 
rich and handsome man would object to the treatment 
I have given him. Very well ; I cannot help that. This 
story is not written to please Mr. Ward Dellerton. 

There was a ragged fellow before the hotel. What else 
could be expected ? A shadow across the perfect morn- 
ing was inevitable. If not the torn and soiled garments 
of poverty, it would have been something else. It will 
always be so, as long as humanity is human ; the shadows 
will chase the sunshine ; wealth and want will jostle each 
other ; any place would seem empty unless it held both 
extremes. You cannot imagine the utmost despair and 
degradation of the mendicant, save as silks and velvets 
rustle and brush against him, or as he stands and looks 
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in at some great window at the warmth and food which 
seem so much more real to him than heaven can, and 
often, God help him, so much better ; no palace would 
be perfect without a lounging beggar in the street ; no 
revolution can exalt liberty, except as it spills the blood 
of freemen. So we shall always find it ; beside the good, 
the bad ; by the wise, fools ; next the rich, their unfor- 
tunate brothers ; always—always—until we can write 


‘Mistaken ” over the grave of the wise old Greek who 


first said that ‘‘ Nature abhors a vacuum.” And so 


Ward Dellerton rode down the street ; Martin Glugg | 


stood in the street before the hotel, as though waiting 
for him. 

I don’t know that this man was ashamed of his rags. I 
don’t know that he regretted them. Mis face had some- 


thing of strength in it, something that was more of the | 
But I doubt if 


face than of the soul behind it, though. 
it had ever been ambition, or its twin-brother, dissatis- 
faction with a lowly lot. 


Mart Glugg, to shorten his name to its usual length, | 
| it go!” 


was the mystery and the scandal of the town which was 
his usual home. Among the industrious, he was lazy. 
To the thrifty citizens of the village this was possibly his 
most serious fault ; it was not his only one. 

Mart Glugg was lazy. No friend of his would ever 
have denied that. No sophistry could ever have dis- 
proved it. And yet he worked—sometimes. 
call fishing or hunting work, and he sold the results of 
his long tramps along the streams or through the woods 
oftener than he did the regular activity of his muscular 


system. But he worked—sometimes ; not for clothes— | 
no one could ever look at him and guess that; not so | 


much for food as another might have done, for he was 
an epicure—not a man of dainty taste, not a particular 


man. But come near enough to him to let his breath fall | 


upon your face, and you would know why Mr. Martin 
Glugg sometimes worked ; there are incentives, for some 
men, which outrank the demands for clothing, food, re- 
spect, honor. 

It was evident this morning that Mart Glugg had 
worked yesterday, or that the market for his fish and 
game had been unusually good, for this gentleman was 
undoubtedly drunk—he was undeniably very drunk. 

The horse shied at the drunken man. I do not know 
whether the cause was rags or rum. The horse is an 
animal of wide and varied tastes. 
want ; others are startled by humanized liquor. 

Ward Dellerton brought his whip down smartly on the 
flank of his horse. He could be severe when the slightest 
occasion arose. 
he never let an opportunity escape for showing that fact. 

The intoxicated man staggered nearer. His face had a 
drunken smile upon it. Careless good nature, thought- 
less and unreasoning merriment, were shown in every 
look and action. He tried to lay his hand on the rein. 

**Get out of the way, vagabond !” shouted Mr. Deller- 
ton, striking his horse again, the hot color beginning to 
come up into his face. 

“Vagabond! Who's a vagabond ?” asked the man, his 
voice less thick and unwieldy than one would have 
thought possible, while a light shone in his eye for a 


moment, which proved that the startled brain had | 


asserted its authority over the power of drink. ‘‘ Do 
you call me a vagabond ?” 

He tried again to lay his hand upon the rein. This 
time it was half a threat, in place of the pleasantry it had 
been before. 

“Yes, I do. Every ons calls you a vagabond!” 
swered the horseman. ’ 


an- 


| with the whip he carried. 


He did not | 


Some horses abhor | 


Those who knew him best often said that | 


, 


‘*Then every one is a liar,” said the ragged man, his 
drunken stupor entirely gone, while anger had taken its 
place ; “‘but I don’t believe every one says that of Mart 
Glugg. I think you are the liar.” 

He caught the rein this time, and the horse sprang 
back, almost throwing his rider from the saddle. 

“Let go the bridle!” said Mr. Dellerton, sternly. 

‘Never, never, until you take back what you said of 
me,” replied the other, firmly. 

‘Take that, then—and that, and that, and that !” 
shouted the angry horseman. 

And he struck the man several times across the face 
Then, as the man loosened 
his grasp upon the rein, he backed his horse a few feet 
and sat looking at him. 

**No man can strike me,’ 
Glugg—not, and live.” 

And he sprang toward Dellerton again, this time with 
a huge pocketknife in his hand. 

**Here, here! None of that!” 
**Let the man alone !” 

These were some of the cries of the bystanders as they 
rushed forward. It was only a few seconds before Glugg 
was disarmed, and stood hot and panting in the grasp of 
his captors. 

“You mustn’t let your temper get the better of you in 
that way,”’ said one. 

‘**You might really kill some one,’’ urged another. 

‘He didn’t mean what he said,’’ remarked a third. 

And so on. 

All the bystanders evidently regretted what had oc- 
curred. 

Even Glugg, in a surly and sulky way, seemed almost 


’ 


said, or rather growled, Mart 


‘Stop that!” “Let 


| sorry for the unwise and unmanly part he had taken in 


the altercation. His head was bent forward, partly hid- 
ing his face, and he said, in a tone that would have re- 
minded you of distant thunder when a storm had passed : 
‘*He shouldn’t have struck me. No matter what he 
said, he had no business to strike me.” 
Ward Dellerton, unlike the rest, had not had enough. 
It often happens that a conqueror, especially when his 


| victory is due to outside aid instead of to his own 


prowess, is unjust and ungenerous. Ward Dellerton was. 

“You and your folks have been struck too often, I 
guess, to make it anything new. You are too lazy to 
work now. Do you think you can make any one believe 
you were not the same lazy vagabond, the same whipped 
hound, when you cultivated cotton and sugar-cane ?”’ 

This random shot, if random shot it was, struck home. 

Glugg gave one tremendous bound. Two of those who 
had dragged him away from Dellerton went down before 
his impetuous rush as he sprang clear of those who had 
restrained him. If he had still had the knife, there is 
little doubt that the life of Ward Dellerton would have 
found its end then and there. But unarmed he could do 
nothing. He caught the rein. Dellerton's whip left a 
long livid mark upon his hand. He sprang for the throat 
of his enemy. The cruel lash left another line of pain 
across his face. 

Then Dellerton struck his horse, turned, and dashed 
away up the street, sending a sneering laugh back over 
his shoulder as he went. 

*‘A mean fellow,” said one. 

*‘A contemptible brute,” asserted another. 

‘A purse-proud, stuck-up aristocrat,” commented a 
third. 

One and all, they had nothing but contempt for Ward 
Dellerton. One and all, they bent their efforts to tho 
task of calming Glugg. But he would not be pacified. 
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*No one here ever believed that story ; no one thinks 
you were ever a slave,” said one of the men ; and they all 
agreed with him. 

“Go in and put something on your face, and forget all 
about it,” was the advice given by some practical and 
peaceful fellow in the group. 

“You’re mere popular in Pleanton than Ward Deller- 
ton is, with all his money and city airs,” said the one who 
had asserted the general disbelief in the remark which 
had most infuriated Glugg. 

He responded with a grateful look, spoiled a little by 
the fact that it had to struggle for existence with the 
anger in his face, and with shame, too, and partly be- 
cause of the swelling of the wounds which the whip had 
given him. 

Then, without a word, he went into the hotel. 

An hour later Mart Glugg was miles away, seated on 
the root of a tree, his feet hanging over the edge of a tiny 
brook far up among the hills. 

When anything troubled Mart Glugg he went fishing. 
When the man died who had taken him in and been kind 
to him when he first came to Pleanton, he went fishing. 
When the mills burned in the city a score of miles away, 
while the village people crowded about the telegraph- 
office with pale faces and anxious hearts, madly eager to 
know how many Pleanton girls were still on the upper 
floors when the walls and the roof went down, he went 
fishing. He had asked a woman, poor like himself, to 
marry him. She told him “No,” not very kindly, I 
think, and I fear she laughed at him. He only went 
fishing. He never wrote letters. He had never been 
known to receive but one during all the years he had 
lived in Pleanton. He never inquired for mail; but a 
letter came for him once—a letter with a black border— 
““My mother,” was the answer he gave to the sympa- 
thetic postmaster, who had hunted him up and handed 
him the sombre message with an implied question, and 
then he went fishing. 

It boded no good to Mr. Ward Dellerton that the man 
he had struck—struck with his cruel whip and still more 
cruel words—went fishing. 

Martin Glugg undoubtedly knew where to fish. There 
was no uncertainty about that, uncertain as he seemed to 
be about many other matters. There was always a smile 
on his face as he drew his hook from the water and took 
a fish from the hook—and he smiled very often. But at 
other times his face was grave and perplexed. He was 
evidently closely engaged in study. His experience of 
the morning had stirred him deeply. 

For many years there had never been a day when Mart 
Glugg had not been drunk. He had never tramped away 
from Pleanton to fish in the loneliest and best streams, 
far away from where men usually went in search of such 
sport, without getting himself quite drunk before he 
found the place he sought, up where the forests were 
among the hills. Habit is so strong a master, that it may 
be that Mr. Martin Glugg would have appeared to an 
observer at a greater disadvantage than usual, as he sat 
on the tree-root and dexterously coaxed the fish from 
their pleasant home. Be that as it may, he wasn’t drunk. 
Even (careless and reckless) Ward Dellerton might have 
ha. an attack of that regretful fear which is commonly 
regarded as the result of conscience—if he had known 
how strangely and fearfully sober Glugg was. 

Noon passed ; the sun declined ; the shadows length- 
ened among the trees and along the brook ; the leaves 
above him began to stir in the rising breeze of the com- 
ing night; the sweet Summer day was going fast, and the 
fisherman had thought out his case, or believed he had, 


which, from a human standpoint, amounts to much the 
same thing. His mind was narrow, doubtless, and his 
soul was small. His past shadowed his present; both, 
not unnaturally, shadowed his future. 

‘‘He called me a vagabond,” he said, with a glance 
about him at the trees and bushes, ‘‘and I say he lied.” 

Here he looked sternly at the brook and the rocks as 
though they were about to dispute something he had 
said. 

‘**T may have cared too much for drink ; I will put that 


| danger aside.” 


So saying, he tossed a bottle which he had with him, 
and which he had frequently emptied before that time of 
day on previous expeditions, into the stream. This time 
the bottle was full. 

‘Perhaps I’ve paid too little attention to dress,” he 
continued, meditatively, looking himself over with a 
critical and quizzical air. ‘‘ These clothes do look rather 
shabby. I'll.do differently in the future, if only to show 
people that Ward Dellerton is a liar. Though I don’t 
quite see how that would prove it, because,” reflectively, 
‘*T’ve noticed that when a man has poor clothes that he’s 
paid for, he’s measured against the man who wears good 
ones, whether paid for or not.” 

Then he was silent for a little. 

‘Well, I’ve decided on one thing. I'll be even with 
that man for what he said and did this morning, espe- 
cially for what he said; I’ll be even with him, whatever 
it may cost me. ButI must be slow. I must be quiet. 
I must take time. These New England people have long 
memories, and it would detract from my satisfaction to 
hurt myself as much as I hurt him ; I don’t fancy shoot- 
ing my game with a kicking gun. So I must take plenty 
of time. I don’t know just what to do. Cutting the 
fellow’s throat would be too risky. Burning his property 
would be pleasant, but that is almost as risky as the other 
would be. SoT'll wait. But Ill be even with him yet.” 

Then he walked up the stream a dozen rods. He 
crossed by the aid of a fallen tree. He came down to op- 
posite the tree-root which had been his seat while he had 
been fishing. He took considerable pains in doing so, 
and got out the bottle of liquor which he had thrown 
away. He put it in his pocket, retraced his steps, and 
returned to the place where he had spent the most of the 
afternoon. 

He took the bottle from his pocket, and held it up so 
that the fading light of the dying day fell through the 
liquid which it contained. There was an unutterable 
longing in his eyes, and a pathetic pain upon his lip as 
he gazed upon that which had been his ruthless master 
for so many years. The chain of habit was strong; it 
was dragging at him to pull him down. It weighted his 
limbs ; it unnerved his hands ; it maddened his brain ; it 
quickened his heart. Appetite was asserting its power. 
The curse of the drink-fiend was upon him. 

He drew the cork from the bottle. The odor of the 
cruel poison it contained made his cheek fiush and his 
eye glisten. And then 

He suddenly raised his head. He tossed the uncorked 
bottle far from him, and watched the crystal clearness of 
the brook hide the wicked flood he had flung to it. 

*‘T will be even with him,” he said, quietly, ‘‘and to 
that end I will never, never touch the stuff again.” 

He never did. 

Abstractedly, reformation is a grand thing, and I hail 
any evidence of it gladly ; concretely, when a man sud- 
denly breaks away from some debasing habit, there are 
three things I wish to know: How he regards me ; why 
he reformed ; what his past was ? 
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You may have formed an idea of Mr.Dellerton which 
makes it unnecessary for me to say it, but I will say just 
this: Ward Dellerton was not a man to be envied, when 
Martin Glugg took his private temperance pledge. 

The bottle gone, Glugg turned to the brook again. 
The true fisherman’s spirit prevailed with him. He 
waited to cast his line the inevitable ‘‘once or twice 
more.” 

Smiling down on the fish which rewarded his first 
effort, and seeming to take it into his confidence as 
he removed it from the hook and cast it up upon the 
grass to die, he said : 

“Yes ; I will certainly be even with Mr. Ward Deller- 
ton. Be the road long or short. Be the deed good or 
bad. Be the act to give me happiness or to bring me 
misery, I will be even with him. I will have my revenge, 
though I die for it !” 

“‘T thought so,” said a voice behind him, and a man 
pushed his way through the bushes and came to his 
side ; ‘I thought so. Good-evening, Mr. Glugg.” 


Cuartrr IV, 


Ler us return to Mr. Braynor, and his unwelcome 
afternoon visitor. 

Mrs. Johnson started away, at John’s request, to bring 
the man who had called. But he had followed her to the 
very door of the room, and, when Mr. Braynor spoke the 
words directing him to be shown in, he came in at once 
without delay. 

Mr. Braynor rose to his feet. 
caller a seat. 
himself. 

‘*You may go now, Mrs. Johnson,” he said, with the 
utmost kindness. Then, when she had left the room, he 
turned toward the man opposite him, and stood waiting 
his pleasure in stern and dignified silence. 

‘‘There are rumors in the village,” said the newcomer, 
in a tone of affected ease, which did not hide his real em- 
barrassment, ‘‘ that there was a death here last evening, 
or perhaps this morning. I called to express the sorrow 
and.sympathy which I naturally feel, if my information 
has been correct. I have never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you before, because of your absence in Europe, but I 
am glad to know you now, Mr. Braynor.” 

And he extended his hand cordially. 

John Braynor said nothing. He did not take his stern, 
accusing gaze from the face of the man who had spoken 
so kindly. But he put his right hand behind him, taking 
no notice of the one which had been proffered to him. 

His visitor affected not to notice the slight which had 
been put upon him, though his act cost him a great and 
evident effort. He took up the one-sided conversation 
where he had dropped it a moment before. 

‘‘T knew the dead lady quite well,” he said, with some 
kind of emotion showing itself in his voice, ‘‘and I was 
greatly shocked to learn of her sudden decease. May I 
inquire the cause of her death ?”’ 

He paused for an answer. He got none. He got only 
a look which he might well remember as long as memory 
serves him at all. I believe that John Braynor regretted 
that the proprieties and conventionalities of modern 
civilized life made it impossible for him to kill the man 
who was thus torturing him. , 

Again the man spoke. . 

‘‘Thad the pleasure of calling upon her here several 
times. ‘The loss of a relative could scarcely have moved 
me more than the death of Miss Annette - 

‘‘You monster !” cried Mr. Braynor; ‘“‘ you infamous 


He did not offer his 
He made no motion toward being seated 


scoundrel ! It is Mrs. Ward Dellerton who is gone! Your 
wife is lying dead up-stairs !”’ 

Mr. Dellerton gave Mr. Braynor a quick, searching 
glance. He probably wondered just how much the latter 
gentleman knew, and just how much of what he had in 
mind was mere suspicion. 

‘*My wife !—Mrs. Ward Dellerton ! 
stand you! What do you mean ?” 

‘That this poor woman left the proofs behind her.” 

‘¢The proofs ?—The proofs of what ?” 

‘*Of her innocence, first of all.” 

‘*Her innocence, ha! ha! ha!” sneeringly langhed Mr. 
Dellerton ; ‘her innocence! If half of what I’ve heard 


Ido not under- 


this morning is true, the less said about e 

‘The less you say about this woman, whose death lies 
at your door, the better for you !” thundered Braynor. 
Good-afternoon.” 
Shall I say what proofs 


‘Very well. I will leave you. 

“Not yet. Ispoke of proots, 
you have to face ?” 

**As you please.” 

“This, then !” 

And Mr. Braynor extended the marriage certificate 
toward Dellerton. 

The latter sprang for it with a wild cry of rage. Bray- 
nor eluded his grasp, and slipped the precious thing in 
an inner pocket. 

Baffled in his mad attempt at destruction, Dellerton 
sank into a chair and covered his face with his hands. 

“You need not attempt such a thing as that again,” 
said Mr. Braynor, ‘‘ for it would be useless. Too many 
have seen this document since it came into my posses- 
sion for its destruction to do you much good—if any, 
But you will not get it.” 

Dellerton looked up, his face utterly devoid of color 

‘* How did you get it ?” he gasped. 

‘*She left it with the doctor for me,” was the reply. 

**Curse her !’’ said Ward Dellerton. 

John Braynor made no answer. He was thinking of 
how tender and true his own love had been for the dead. 
He was thinking of the mad day when she forgot her 
truth and honor in her fatal choice between the two men 
—Dellerton and himself. He was wondering how she 
could ever have done it. 

I think, by the way in which his fingers twitched, and 
clasped and unclasped, that he was wondering, too, 
whether it would be very wicked and unseemly to catch 
the wretch by the throat, and crush his life out. But he 
did nothing so rash as an attempt of that sort would have 
been. If Ward Dellerton had a narrow escape from death, 
@ narrower one than when Glugg sprang for him in the 
morning, knife in hand, he never knew it. So strange a 
thing is the human soul, with its billows of passion or 
tenderness, and ‘its hours of storm or calm, that I think 
John Braynor never knew it either. 

‘‘T—I suppose she sent you some other message than 
the mere certificate ?” asked Dellerton. 

‘*She did.” 

‘* May I see what she said ?” 

*'No,.” 

‘© Tt would be no more than fair. 

‘*T burned it.” 

‘‘That was well. My word is as good as yours. 
will scarcely claim the burned letter as proof ?” 

‘*Only for my satisfaction and that of my friends.” 

“Yes. Letit goso. I might have seen it, I suppose, 
if you had not burned it ?” 

“oN.” 

‘¢T may know what was in it.” 

‘‘Some things, yes; many more, no,” 


Why may T not ?” 


You 
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“‘Tt would be no more than fair.” 

“That is twice you have said that. 
mean ?” 

‘That I want to know how hard a bargaia it is in your 
power to drive with me.” 

‘**T shall make no bargain with you.” 

**Perhaps not. We shall see. I presume Miss An- 
nette i 

** Mrs. Ward Dellerton, please.” 

**Very well. I am suited. We will not quarrel over 
so simple a thing as the lady’s name. I presume that 
Mrs. Ward Dellerton made the incompatibility of our 
temperaments quite evident ?” 

‘“*She made your tyranny and heartlessness quite evi- 
dent.” 

Dellerton smiled. 

‘*Perhaps she did,” he said, with sarcastic emphasis, 
‘‘and perhaps she didn’t. I have your word for it.” 

Braynor kept his temper. He made no reply. 

** Possibly she said she did not love me ?” 

Braynor said nothing. 

** Tt may be she said she did love you ?” 

Braynor still kept silence. 

‘*Possibly she had some request to make of you ? There 
is a child, is there not ?” 

He paused fora reply. Evidently he was not sure. 

‘** You have a child,” said Braynor, coldly. 

“Thank you. The information is pleasant. I am 
charmed. Am TI the father of a son or of a daughter ?” 
**The baby is a boy.” 

“A boy! That is good. 
companion to his father. 
charmed.” 


What do you 


I am charmed ; I am quite 


He paused in his conversation and laughed ; a harsh, 
coarse, devilish laugh. 
“‘Now it is quite possible the mother wanted you to 


watch over her boy. Am I right in that ?” 

‘** You are,” assented John Braynor, with a groan. 

‘“*She believed, perhaps, that Pleanton would be a 
happier and a safer place for him than the streets of 
a great city like New York. Am I right ?” 

‘*You are.” 

**Did she think you could make a better man of him 


than I? Did she think you would care for him more | 


tenderly than his own father would ?” 
“She did.” 


‘*She did herself great credit by her acuteness of obser- | 
vation,” commented Mr. Dellerton ; ‘great credit, indeed. 
But you know, Mr. Braynor, as a man of the world, how 
dangerous it is to trust too much to prejudiced testi- | 
You know, too, that her testimony was preju- | 


mony. 
diced. Perhaps you have found some other source of 
information regarding me, in spite of the brief time which 
has elapsed since my return; it may be that some one 
else has been willing to make statements regarding my 
character. Am I correct in my surmises ?” 

**T will do you the justice to say that your true charac- 
ter is not very generally known in Pleanton, Mr. Deller- 
ton, and I have not cared particularly to investigate your 
past history. The facts of your secret marriage with this 
trusting girl, and of the cruelty which she has since suf- 
fered from you, are evidence enough against you to fully 
satisfy me.” 

**You speak of cruelty. 


my wife.” 

‘Perhaps you did. If so, it was only because you 
dared not do otherwise. You came to see what the 
danger to yourself might be. You had not been here for 


A boy can be so much of a | 


| two or three months. You came down to see if 1t was 
not possible to escape the results of your wickedness, I 
have no doubt. You came here this afternoon prepared 
to deny anything I might have to say, unless my hand: 
held proofs which would be adequate in a court of law. 
You know you did. You need not deny it.” 

Dellerton laughed again. 

“Of course I did. I shall not deny it. It would be 
useless to do so, which is a most excellent reason ; it is 
needless, too, which is a better one.” 

*‘T think, then, that I have sufficient knowledge of 

your character. I need make no further inquiries.” 

| ‘Pardon me, but it will be best for all concerned if 
you will find out more about me than you have thus far 
| admitted you know. But you have not answered my 
question yet. It is not whether my true self is generally 
known in Pleanton, but whether some one person knows 
enough of me to give me a fair setting forth—and has 
done so. Has any one told you much of me to-day ?” 

John Braynor hesitated a moment. 

** There is a gentleman who knows a little, and——” 

“Good. And he has talked to you ?” 

** Yes, a little.” 

** And the gentleman's name is——’ 

** Dr. Pilleo.” 

Dellerton's face darkened. This was not quite what he 
had expected, evidently, and he did not feel as sure of 
his ground as he had before. 

‘**Perhaps he said I was a gamester—a gambler ?” 

“You.” 

** And not always an honest one ?” 

‘** He said so.” 

**Tt may be he called me a rake ?” 

** He did.” 


** Very well. 


’ 


I will go up now and see my beloved 
dead, if you please. Will you lead the wav to the 
chamber where the body of my wife is ?” 

‘** For God’s sake ” began John Braynor. 

Dellerton interrupted him. 

“Tt would be an unpleasant task for you ?” he asked 

“Tt would.” 

‘Mrs. Dellerton’s father and mother are buried in the 
| churchyard here, are they not ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

** And all her immediate relatives who have died ?” 

*3en:” 

** And her grandparents ?”’ 

“Vou.” 

‘* And all her ancestors for several generations ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Very well. You said you would make no bargain 
with me. I think you will. I propose this : I will not 
go up-stairs to look upon the face of the dead; I will 
leave town to-night; you may bury the dead woman 
beside her father and mother in the churchyard of Plean- 
ton ; I will leave her son to your care for ever; I will 
never cross your path again nor interfere with you in 
any way ; I will do all these things if——” 

‘* Well ?” 

** If you will give me that marriage certificate.” 

‘‘Never! I will die first. The woman I loved with all 


| my heart and soul shall not sleep in her grave under a 
| cloud of unmerited dishonor. 
I came here from New York | 
yesterday, and in response to a letter from—from—from | 


You shall never, never 
have it.” 

Ward Dellerton rose to his feet. His face was pale as 
death. He gasped for breath. He walked unsteadily. 


He crossed the room and stood looking out of the window 
at the beautiful Summer afternoon. 
‘‘ Ts—is this final ?” he asked, at last. 
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**Tt is final.” 

“Will nothing move you ?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘““Think again. You wish to respect the wishes of the 
dead. You desire to keep her son. You would be glad 
to have her grave where you can care for it. Let me 
have the certificate.” 

=e.” 

“Your character is above reproach here. Your word 
is above doubt. More than that, some of your friends 
have seen the certificate. Ido not ask for your silence. 
I do not ask you to make the last resting-place of Annette 
a nameless grave and an eternal dishonor. You have my 
permission to make those who have known her all her 
life sure that she was pure as an angel, and certain th-‘ 
no other woman was ever so wronged as she has been. 
You may make me out a monster of depravity. You may 
paint me in colors so black that my life would not b 
safe, even in this law-abiding and peaceful village, if | 
should ever return. I do not ask you not to do thes 
things. I shall be glad, and more than glad, to hav 
you do them. I shall put no word of denial against 
anything you may say. I only ask the power to prevent 
any legal proof of my marriage ever being made. I only 
ask the chance to destroy the certificate.” 

“‘ Never !” 

“If you refuse, I will come here to-morrow and take 
away the dead body of my wife. I will have the funeral 
at my home in New York. She shall be buried beside 
my friends, instead of by yours and hers. I will take my 
son away with me. You shall never look upon his face 
again, nor on the sod which covers his mother’s breast, 
not if I can prevent it. If I must be held by the certi- 
ficate against my wish and will, I will use all the legal 
power to which it entitles me; I will use my power to 
its fullest extent. You shall find a bitter repentance for 
your refusal, Give me the certificate.” 

** Never !” 

“T beg you to give it to me. I am ruined without it. 
I cannot face the future with that against me. Give me 
the certificate. 

John Brayhor thought of the dead—of what he had 
lost ; of what she had lost as well. 

** You should have thought of all this before,” he said. 
“You should have remembered it before you taught a 
woman to be false to her promise and treacherous te her 
love. You cannot have the certificate.”’ 

Ward Dellerton came slowly across the room, and stood 
within a yard of his opponent. 


———— eae 


“T tell you I will have that document,” he said, sav- | 


agely. ‘I will have it, no matter what it costs. Iam a 
desperate man. Another would hesitate when life was in 
question, but I shall not. There is more than life in- 
volved in this forme. Once and for all, the last time I 
shall ever ask it of you, give me that certificate.” 

‘‘Never! You talk foolishly. Your threats are idle.’ 

The speaker paused, and walked slowly across the 
room to a closet, opened the door, and was gone for a 
half-minute. When he came back he had a rifle in his 
hands. 

‘* Your threats are idle,” he repeated, “‘and you know 
it. I do not wish to harm you, and I have no belief that 
you will compel me to do so. But you can neither coax 
nor bribe me to give up this safeguard of my dead love's 
honor, nor can you take it by force. Within a half-hour 
this document shall be in the possession of the officers of 
the law. Do your worst. Feed your mean and unmanly 
revenge to the full. Come and carry away the murdered 
woman whose death was as surely your deed as though 
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your very hands had killed her. Come and carry away 
the body of the one whose soul you would blacken more 
than your devilish arts ever yet allowed you to do if you 
could. Take away your child to scenes of crime and 
lessons of depravity. Do what you will and as you will, 
but remember that Annette was your wife, and that no 
power under heaven can make it otherwise.” 

Dellerton threw himself upon his knees. 

**Have mercy! Have mercy on ” he began. 

A door opened and shut. He looked up. He was 
alone. He took his hat. He staggered to the door. He 
crawled, rather than walked, from the house. 


(To be continued.) 


DOWN-STREAM, 
By Gorpon GUN, 
Ou, the dolce far niente ! 
Oh, the bliss of idleness ! 
Oh, the joy of two-and-twenty ! 
Oh, the sweets of first success | 


From his brows a burden lifted, 
And a laurel oa them thrown, 
Down the Summer stream he drifted 

In the gloaming—not alone. 


Softest eyes on his intent, he, 
Looking in those eyes for ‘* Yes’ 

( Cynic, he was two-and-twenty ! ), 
Told his tale of first success, 


Told his tale, and, while she listened, 
Murmured, ‘‘ Mabel, will you share ?” 

Crimsoned cheek and eyes that glistened 
All-sufficing answer were. 


Famine still, dogs overplenty, 
Fortune’s buffet her caress; 

Woe is me for two-and-twenty, 
Doubly crowned with sweet success, 


She has landed, “ Kiss me, Mabel |” 
Then he homeward heads full free ; 
But the Summer stream unstable 
Sweeps him to the hungry sea. 
* * * . 
Still at times, when wellnigh spent, ho 
Marks, amid the storm and stress, 
Ghostly gleams of two-and-twenty— 
Mocking meteors of success. 
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By Mrs, DENISON. 


‘You can go over to the town, Theo, and ask Mr. 
Josephs to send up a coffin. The professor is gone. 
Tell him he need not come if he don’t wish, on account of 
the disease. He can be quietly buried on the grounds.” 

I looked at the woman with wide-eyed astonishment. 

** Well, you hear—don't you, stupid ?” was her next 
ejaculation. 

‘*But surely the professor cannot be dead !” was my 
answer. 

‘* But surely he is !” was the quick reply. 

** What of ?” I asked. 

“Yellow fever,” she answered, and turned away. “It 
was well you were not at home, and you had better not 
come near the house. I have had it, and nursed it—so 
has the doctor. I tell you what to do. Go on my 
errand, and stay till the house is thoroughly disinfected. 
Then you can come back with impunity, if you wish.” 

I looked at the woman who had always reminded me of 
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a beautiful tigress, For many years I had lived with 
her, and experienced much injustice at her hands for the 
sake of the professor, whom I loved as dearly as if he had 
been my own father. 

The conversation here narrated took place in an iso- 
lated little summer-house. Probably she had seen me 
coming down the road and hurried out to intercept me. 
That was kind of her at any rate. 

I had a constitutional horror of the fever. There was 
none of it that I knew in New Orleans, and it gave me a 
great shock to hear that the professor had fallen a victim 
to it. The place we lived in was situated in a country 
road in the vicinity of New Orleans—a place so retired, 
so hidden by trees and shrubbery, that it might have 
been miles from the main road, for no one could see it 
from there, and unless one knew the path, it was quite 
difficult to find. 

The house was a ruined chateau, built some fifty years 
before by a half-crazy nobleman—that is, he was said to 
be a nobleman ; and it was a structure that, though 
pretty enough, would be a puzzle to a modern architect. 

I had lived there ever since I could remember—that is, 
it was my home whenever I was not at school. 

Madame Janus, the professor's wife, had always been a 
puzzle to me. So had the grizzly-bearded Dr. Ptolemus, 
with his immense head and shoulders, and his thin legs. 

The man had always inspired me with awe, and many 
a time Ihave hurried away from the strange thralldom of 
his great gray eyes. I never could tell why, but I held 
a smothered hatred toward the man in my secret heart. 
Why was the madame always so kind to him ? And why 
did the professor seem to stand in such deadly awe of 
him ? 

And why was he there at all, even if he was the brother 
of Madame Janus? These questions had sorely puzzled 
me for years. Now I had gone out in the world to earn 
my own living, the household seemed more a mystery 
than ever. 

‘*The poor professor !” Madame Janus would say, piti- 
fully. ‘‘ He is just losing what little mind he had |” 

This assertion I always indignantly repelled. 

‘Oh, yes!” she would say, angrily. ‘‘ You would up- 
hold him if he should burn the house down, or murder 
us all in our beds.” 

How could I help it when I owed home and name to 
him ? The dear old professor! He had been everything 
to me. Not that he was so very old, either. His face 
constantly belied his tongue, for he always spoke of him- 
self as a man whose usefulness was long ago outlived. 

But I, who noted the keenness of his glance, the music 
of his voice, the agility of his movements, knew better. 

He was not so old as Dr. Ptolemus, could not be, 
though his beard and hair were whiter. My ideal he had 
always been, always would be, in spite of the faults with 
which his wife was constantly charging him. 

The chateau was a neglected place. I always:saw how 
and where it could have been made a veritable Paradise 
with the outlay of a little money, but Madame Janus held 
the purse, and hated the place, and I was only a poor 
young fledgeling of the law, busy all day in looking over 
papers, but seldom earning a sum more than sufficient 
for my necessities. 

And then I was in love with the daughter of my land- 
lady. 

In all New Orleans there was not a prettier girl than 
Angelique Fayette. 

I had loved her ever sinceI had met her in a stationer’s 
shop, where she had stopped to purchase a pencil, and I 
to buy a law-book when first commencing my studies, 
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She was a little schoolgirl then of fourteen. Strangely 
enough, when I took board at a place in the lower part 
of the city, the first face I saw was that of Ange, with 
whom I had contrived to pick up an acquaintance, and 
from that time I hated the first real happiness of my 
life. 

I had never been happy as a dependent, but now I was 
earning a fair living with the prospect of an independence 
in the far future. 

When I could ever marry it was impossible to tell, for 
my landlady was adverse to the engagement, having had 
an eye for a long time to her daughter marrying a young 
doctor who was heir-expectant to a fortune. 

But my darling was steadfast. She loved me with a 
love that never changed, and repeatedly declared that she 
had rather begin life with me in two rooms than live in 
the handsome house which her mother and the young 
doctor held out for an inducement. 

Once a fortnight I returned to the chateau to see the 
professor, who always had something new to show me, 
the result of his explorations, and it was the first terrible 
affliction that could befall me to lose the man who had 
always seemed to me the embodiment of everything that 
was good and pure. 

“T wish I could see him,” I said, as soon as I had 
recovered a little from my astonishment. 

‘*Impossible,” she said. ‘‘It would be endangering 


your life, and besides, you might carry the contagion. 
That would never do.” 

‘* When did he die ?’”’ I asked. 

** At four o’clock this morning.” 

‘* Did he leave no word for me.” 
He was as crazy as a loon till toward the last, 


‘*No. 
when he fell into a stupor, and so he died.” 

‘Then I shall never know,” I said to myself; and then 
looking up I caught the crafty, cruel expression of her 
handsome face. 

A strange tremor seized me. For a moment I felt like 
rushing toward the house and demanding to see the 
dearest friend I had ever known, but a cowardly fear de- 
tained me. IfIshould carry the disease with me and 
give it to the people where I boarded I should feel myself 
& murderer. 

‘Tf I go on this errand,” I said, “‘ they will demand a 
certificate.” 

‘*Of course,” was her reply ; ‘‘I thought of that. 
Ptolemus made one out, and here it is.”’ 

She handed me the paper, which I did not like to touch. 

‘* Will you have no religious service at the grave?’ I 


Dr. 


| finally asked. 


‘What would he care for that ?” she asked, grimly. 
‘Still, the doctor will no doubt do his best and read a 
prayer over him. That is all that is needed.” 

‘*Tt seems so heathenish,” I said, turning away. 

‘‘Heathenish ! That word sounds well from your lips. 
You were not here to tend and care for him. All tbat 
was done, the doctor and myself did. All that is to be 
done, we shall do. Now say that again.” 

I went on, merely saying Good-night, and my walk to 
the city was the saddest I ever took. All the way the 
shadowy form of the man I so loved seemed beside me. 
I could hear his low voice. 

‘“* My lad, you are of honest parentage, and you shall 
learn all about it some day,” he had averred more than 
once when I had questioned him more closely than usual, 
and this he had said with his arm thrown across my 
shoulder as he loved to walk with me. 

I could not bear to think that his beautiful wild eyes 
were closed for ever, that the loving smile with which he 
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greeted me I should never see again. He had borne all 
things with a gentle philosophy, and had dreaded no- 
thing so much as the near vicinity to Dr. Ptolemus. 
‘‘Do you know I dread and almost hate that man ?” he 
said to me one day. ‘“‘ Is it not strange that he should be | 
planted here by my fireside, and that my wife should be 
his sister? SometimesI spend whole days in the forest 
to avoid ths sight of him. He is really intolerable.” 
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**T am so glad you came back,” she said. ‘‘ Doubtless 


you felt that I was in trouble. Dr. Walch has been here 
ever since you went. His uncle is dead, and he has come 
into a much larger fortune than he expected. He came 
right over to my mother when he heard the news, and, 
oh, Theodore, I think they will make me marry him !” 

** You will never do it,” I said, feeling the force of the 
old saying that ‘troubles never come singly.” 


“*y HEAR HIS STEP.” 


All the way back. I thought over these things, and I 
could not reconcile myself to the fact of his death. 

True, there had been isolated cases of yellow fever, but 
nobody was alarmed; that is, no one seemed to fear it 
would become an epidemic, as it had not invaded the city 
for several seasons. 

I delivered my message to the undertaker, Josephs, 
with the required certificate, and then went home. 

There I was met by my pretty Ange, who, at sight of 
me burst into tears. 


“Oh, no! But my mother is out of all patience, and 
declares you shall not stay here longer. She seems now 
to hate the very sound of your name. Even my father, 
who loved you and always took your part, is dazzled by 
this new phase of the matter, and declares that I shall 
marry the doctor. Oh, I hate him !—I hate him !” 

‘* What, then, is to be done ?” I said in despair. “I 
have just lost. the only friend I ever had, and now must I 
lose you ?” 


‘‘Never with my consent!” she said. ‘‘Oh, I am so 
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glad you came back. It seems like an answer to my 
prayers. Mother has gone down to my Aunt Emily’s to 
talk the matter over, and find out, I suppose, the best 
way of reducing me to obedience. She already talks of 
the fine ¢rousseau she intends to give me, and I am fright- 
ened out of my wits. What shall I do ?” 

‘“‘There is only one way out of this perplexing 
dilemma,” I said. 

‘‘And that ?” 

She looked up eagerly. 

“Ts to be married to me !” 

‘Theo !” she exclaimed, recoiling for an instant, then 
added, ‘‘ Inever thought of that. But how is it possible ? 
Has the friend you lost left you a fortune ?” 

I shook my head. I had always suspected that my be- 
loved professor was, or had been, a rich man, from some 
hints his wife let fall now and again; but if he had been, 
he had left nothing for me—me who had been his closest 
companion, and in whose welfare he had always shown 
the most affectionate interest. I knew that his wife had 
always looked upon me with distrust, and more than once 
quarreled with the professor because he spent so much 
money on my education. 

Just then it seemed to me that I had not been fairly 
treated, but I had not time to think about it now. 

‘‘Then, dear, what could you marry on? We certainly 
could not live on air,” she said. 

‘* We will be married—you will come back home, feel- 
ing that if worst comes to worst you can at least defy 
them. Your simple assertion that you are already the 
wife of another will save you.” 

‘Yes. Ah, I see your drift! But then I shrink from 
that they would say and do,” she said, tearfully. ‘‘Im- 
agiie the scene! My mother would be so angry.” 

“There is still another way,” I said, trying to make 
my voice heard. , 

‘*Oh ! what is that ?” 

“‘Forsake me—marry the doctor, and please your 
family.” 

‘Never !"’ she said, indignantly. ‘‘ No, Theo, I cannot 
forsake you. Don’t you see I love you too well, too en- 
tirely, for that? Now tell me what to do. I will follow 
your counsel to the letter—believe me, I will.” 

She turned toward me her beautiful eyes, swimming in 
tears. All thought of caution, of prudence, was gone. 
Rapidly sketching the plot, I advised her as my inclina- 
tion prompted me. I was to go and get a license, which 
I could readily do, as the young clerk in the registry- 
office was a particular friend of mine. 

She was to meet me in an hour, attired as for a walk, 
when we would go to the house of an old Protestant min- 
ister, be made one, and then she was to return home with 
a satisfactory excuse for her absence. 

As her parents counted upon my remaining at the 
chateau til! Monday morning, they could have no sus- 
picion that she had been in my company, for fortunately 
she herself had let me in, and none of the household had 
Been me. 

The programme was faithfully carried out. It seemed 
strange that I should be the bearer of a funeral message 
one hour, and a happy bridegroom the next—but life is 
full of extremes. 

That night was full of happy dreams. Iwas in the 
company of my friend and my wife. The professor sat 
at a window on the south side of the house, which I 
had often wondered at. It was near the roof, over thirty 
feet from the ground. Ange and I, by some enchant- 
ment peculiar to dreams, climbed in at this window, and 
sat down beside the dear old man, who congratulated us, 
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telling me that I had done a wise thing, and that now he 
was free, and should make it the business of his life to 
provide for us, if we would only come and live at the 
chateau. Then I thought that he sang a favorite old 


song, that [ had never tired of hearing, commencing : 


“Ah, piping birds, your tuneful choir 
Gives to the dawn a thousand charms.” 


And then, as happy as I could be, I woke up to find ita 
vision of the night. 

That morning, as I was seated in my office, dallying 
with papers, and now and then laughing softly to my- 
self, a note came tome. It was from Ange, and read as 
follows: 

‘DEAR THEO—My mother does not seem to know what to 
make of my behavior. Yesterday I was impetuous, cross, misera- 
ble ; to-day I listen calmly and unmoved to all she says. I believe 
she thinks I am yielding, so she does nothing but praise the 
doctor. She has seen the inside of his house, and longs for the 
time when she can make visits there. There is nothing so beau- 
tiful as the upholstery, and the pictures and statues are wonder- 
ful. She says I shall have a carriage, and thus the prediction of 
my future will be verified. You must know I was once foolish 
enough to go to a fortune-teller who was of great repute, She 
was a Spanish gypsy, and looked as if she could read the secrets 
of life with her great, wide black eyes. Well, she told me I was 
to marry an only son, and should be made very rich by my hus- 
band, as well as in him. I declare, she pictured you outright ; 
only, my dear Theo, you are as poor as a church-mouse, like my- 
self. But I love you all the better for that, and if I come safely 
out of this trouble, will work for you and with you, till you are 
famous, and—well, yes, rich. Keep up a good heart, dearest. I 
am not sorry for the step I have taken—rather, am proud to sign 
myself Lovingly, Your WIFE,” 


No wonder I felt already like a rich man. Yes, I felt 
and believed that in some way she would lead me up to 
fortune. I had two rooms in my office, or, rather, by 
putting up a curtain in a certain division I could make 
two rooms, though the doing so would encroach upon 
that particular part which I called my office. 

I determined, however, not to go back to my old board-' 
ing-place, but to sleep there behind the curtain after I 
had furnished the place as comfortably as my limited 
means would admit. 

It seemed to me as if within the last few days things 
had prospered with me. Papers of importanee were 
brought to me for preparation, and strangers dropped 
in, bringing a little business with them. I began to feel 
that there was a chance for me in the busy world. One 
day I received the following letter: 

‘Oh, Theo, Iam most wretched, For a whole day I have been 
locked in my room and kept on bread and water. They have no 
right to treat me so. And he knows of it, and it makes me hate 
him worse. To-day is my last chance—I can no longer listen to 
their maddening reasons, I shall tell them all, and then they may 
kill me if they will. 

* 


* * * * * * 


“Well, itis all over. I have told them, and [ still live. There 
was & small earthquake, I can assure you—first an ominous 
silence, and then 

‘‘Tam in my room alone now, locked in, waiting for the verdict. 
Oh, how I did plead for you ! but they looked at me with stony 
faces. I don’t believe there is one grain of pity in their hearts. I 
do think they would have burned me alive on the first impulse if 
they had dared to. As for me, I am wonderfully calm. I feel 
like a martyr who is suffering in a righteous cause. 

“‘T have a chance to send this by a faithful friend who waits 
outside till I drop the letter down. Be of good courage—every- 
thing will come right. Your own ANGE.” 


Only an hour from the time I had received this, and 
just after I had lighted my students lamp, there was a 
knock at the door. Another moment and poor Ange was 
laughing and sobbing on my bosom. 
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‘*There !” she exclaimed, after her emotion had had its 
way, ‘‘I sha’n’t cry any more. And I hope I sha’n’t 
make you ery by saying that I’ve come, this time, to stay. 
So I want you to have our certificate of marriage framed 
and hung up, so that everybody can see it. They 
wouldn’t believe it at first, and when they did, oh, how 
they raved and stormed! every one of them, even to the 
cook. And now here Iam; are you glad to see me?” 

‘Glad? Why, your presence makes this mean little 
place a paradise !” I cried, with the enthusiasm of youth 
and passion. 

“*Yes—no doubt—and you should not call it a mean 
little place. ButI can’t be a burden on you. I must 
help keep the pot boiling, as the saying is. Oh, yes, we 
can manage to live so happily; and, thanks to poor 
mamma’s teaching, I can keep house. But, oh, Theo, 
you don’t know how strange it seems to be turned out 
of house and home.” 

** Into a husband's arms,” I said. 

‘And they are all so furious, the doctor worse than 
all! Oh, thank Heaven that you came home as you did, 
and had the courage to take a poor wife in your poverty! 
How Tshould have hated that man ! and they might have 
forced me to marry him.” 

After that we were very happy playing at housekeep- 
ing. The following Saturday came a letter from Madame 
Janus, in which she gave me some few directions : 


“ T think”— the letter ran —“‘after consultation with the doctor, 
that I shall not rent the house. I could, at most, only get a few 
dollars for it, as you know it has the reputation of being haunted. 
Let it be as it is, and when we return” —she had previously 
spoken of traveling for the Winter—* I will see what can be done 
with it.” 


I read the letter to Ange, who, indeed, was reading it 
over my shoulder. 

** So,” she exclaimed, ‘‘the chateau is haunted! I 
never heard of that. Very respectable families have lived 
in it. HowI should like to see it, and go over the rooms 
in which you have lived !” 

‘But I haven’t the keys,” I said ; ‘‘or else I would 
take you through the old place.” 

‘Well, couldn’t we at least go and see it, and carry a 
few flower's to place on the old professor’s grave ?” 

‘‘ Ange, you are an angel!” Isaid. ‘‘ Much as I loved 
lim, I never thought of that.” 

What a lovely September evening it was! The air was 
all perfume, the sky golden and blue, with here and there 
the fleeciest of white clouds sailing over it, and my lovely 
wife walked by my side, bearing a basket filled with roses 
and lilies and other flowers, which she had arranged with 
exquisite taste. 

Never had the chateau looked so beautiful to my eyes. 
I loved the spot, and laid the flowers upon the lonely 
grave of the best friend I had ever known with emotions 
that I could not express. 

‘Oh, if this only could be our home!” cried Ange, 
leaning on my arm as we walked about fe pretty house, 
with its quaint cornicing and odd angles. 

Suddenly a voice, faint but clear, sounded above our 


heads. 
** Ah, piping birds, your tuneful choir 
Gives to the eve a thousand charms.’ ” 


‘“‘Great Heaven !” I cried, my blood curdling ; ‘‘it is his 
spirit |” 

“Spirits don’t sing with material voices,” said Ange, 
in a half-whisper. 

A sudden thought struck me. 
and called: ‘‘ Professor !” 


I ran back a little way 


A pale, awfully shadowed face appeared at the window. 

‘Yes, Theo! Is that you, dear boy ?” 

‘“‘Tt is. How in Heaven’s name did you get there? 
What shallI do? They gave out that you were dead.” 

‘*Not quite,” came the same hollow voice, and some- 
thing dropped at my feet. 

It was a curiously shaped key. 
gave ingress to the house. 

‘**Now, Ange,” I said ‘‘ have you courage to go to the 
town alone, put up some bread and wine, and return here 
in the dark ? I see how it is; it flashed over me, like an 
inspiration. They have left him here to die, not wishing 
to stain their hands with his blood. He must be starv- 
ing. I will get in and find that room and release him.” 

It was some time before I reached the partition which 
divided the secret room from the other. Then finding 
that he could hear me, I sounded the wall till I found a 
hollow spot, and that I burst through with bodily foree, 
and stood in the presence of my friend. 

‘**How did you come here ?”’ I asked, as his great shining 
eyes looked haggardly into mine. 

‘*They must have drugged me and brought me here," 
he said, faintly. ‘‘It has been a curious experience.” 

‘But, great Heaven! you must be starving,” I said. 

‘*T don’t know, my dear boy. I lost the feeling of 
hunger early this morning. Fortunately there were 
heavy showers, and the roof leaked. That saved me, or I 
should have gone mad with thirst. Yes, they left me te 
die like a dog. I should never have dreamed that Marie 
hated me—what had I done to deserve it ?” 

‘* Nothing, my dear professor,” I said ; ‘‘ you have only 
been too good. Hark! I hear steps along the road. I 
have sent for food and wine ; all will soon be well. Keep 
up heart and ye shall fare like a prince.” 

‘How strange,” he said, in a slow, failing voice. 
‘** Certainly God does great things for us. He has given 
me for a deliverer my son, my only son !” 

He sank back exhausted upon the pallet which had 
been his couch for five long days and nights. 

I knelt by him, and chafed his cold hands till I heard 
Ange’s footsteps on the stairs. She had flown like a 
bird, and now she was back again with blessed food 
and drink for the famishing man, so that the dead was 
brought to life. 

And with the utmost thankfulness I conclude my story 
by relating some facts that he made known to me. 

Iwas his own son. Infatuated by the beauty of the 
woman he had made his second wife, and who did not 
wish me to call her mother, as she was young and inex- 
perienced, he had promised her to keep my relationship 
a secret. 

Finally, when Dr. Ptolemus came to the house he ac- 
quired a strange mesmeric power over the senses of the 
professor, and that it was that caused his actions fo 
appear singular—at times erratic. 

Fortunately the property was all his—the chatean, the 
lovely grounds and acres of woodland beyond. So my 
darling had her wish, for the place was made over te 
me, and my father refurnished the pretty house from 
top to bottom. We duly informed our friends of our 
good luck, and had a royal house-warming. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that, on receipt of the 
news, Ange’s parents were the first to congratulate us 
As for Madame Janus, her expectations never were real- 
ized. She had probably hoped to return in time to hide 
all evidences of her guilt, and take possession of the 
property. She and the doctor were quietly warned te 
We have never heard from them 


I remembered it. I€ 


continue their trayels. 
since, 
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INDIAN PUPILS AT CARLISLE GOING TO SUPPER. 
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By MAry M. MELINE. 


‘“‘THe best Indian is a dead one,” is an oft-quoted | 
saying, originating on the lips of one of our army officers, 
and attributed to several. It is a most unjust reflection 
upon the abused race. Give the poor creatures a chance, 
and if they do not prove themselves worthy, then it will 
be time to decide against them, 


Step by step, from one degree of longitude to another, 
have their forefathers been driven to the lands of the 
setting sun by the encroaching white man. Some have 
gone willingly, with childlike faith in the superior race ; 
others have proved themselves more wily, and have 
demanded guarantees; others have resented this trans- 


fer to fresh 
tields.§ But 
how could 
their obso- 
lete modes 
of warfare 
prevail in 
the long run 
against dis- 
ciplined 
troops? 
They too 
have been 
obliged to 
yield and 
follow the 
others. 
Promises 
were readily 
made to the 
first, and the 
guarantees 
asked for by 
the second 
as readily 
granted ; but 
how those 
promises 
were ful- 
filled, in 
what man- 
ner the guar- 
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SCHOOLROOM, CARLISLE, 1884, 


antees were 
redeemed, 
alas! the 
records 
blush blood- 
red in the 
telling !. The 
third © class, 
those who 
fought for 
their _origi- 
nal homes, 
are ready at 
any moment 
to fight 
again, and 
require the 
constant 
watchfulness 
of almost the 
whole of our 
standing 
army to keep 
them in 
check. PF 
But of late 
years the 
public atten- 
tion has been 
called to the 
solving of 
the problem, 
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Which is the best means of imparting an education to 
the Indian, and of sharing with him the blessings of 
modern civilization ? 

Of late years one of the most important duties of the 
United States Indian Agents has been the establishing 
and regulating of schools for the children of the tribes 
intrusted to their charge at their several agencies. The 
Government has also established training- schools at 
Carlisle, Pa., and Hampton, Va., for the same purpose. 
Let us examine them before we cross the Mississippi 
and plunge into the desert of the Indian Territory, or 
the arid plains of New Mexico. 

One of our illustrations shows the pupils at Carlisle 
erossing the playgrounds to the building in which the 
dining-room is located. They look orderly enough to 
please the most exacting of Dominies. But underneath 
this quiet demeanor the spirit of the race is strong and 
wellnigh ineradicable, as will presently be demonstrated 
when, the trammels of rule being loosened for a time, 
they pour out over this same campus with yells and 
shouts to enjoy the limited recreation. 

In another illustration we have a group of Navajoes just 
arrived at Carlisle, in all their savage finery, with Captain 
Pratt, the superintendent, on the balcony. The photo- 
graph does not do justice to the bright colors of the 
blankets, which are famous for beauty and comfort, nor 
to the tints of the beads and feathers in which the wearers 
are arrayed. All these embellishments of toilet are laid 
aside reluctantly to don the commonplace, plain garb of 
the white man. In his last Report, September, 1884, of 


the Carlisle School to the Indian Commissioner, Captain 
Pratt gives the number of pupils in all (including new 
arrivals and those who remained over from last year) as 


938. The management of this school is most excellent. 
Those who are capable of earning a living by the trades 
t] ey have learned have been allowed the opportunity by 
being sent away from the school, for stated times, to 
patrons. This gives them an idea of their own powers, 
teaches them to be independent, and gives them a certain 
self-respecting strength in the knowledge that they can 
take care of themselves as well as those among whom 
their lot is thrown. The teaching here is not confined 
entirely to books. One-half the day is devoted to mental 
labor; the other half, to manual employments, as seen 
in the boys busy at saddle-making. 

The girls take more naturally to enjoy more thoroughly 
the opportunities given them of ‘‘going white man’s 
ways.” The young miss arranging her long hair before 
a mirror is sufficient proof that feminine traits are the 
same everywhere. 

The Carlisle establishment and that at Hampton, Va., are 
far more efficient than the Agency schools ; the children 
are withdrawn from the baleful influence of the Medicine 
Men, are surrounded entirely by high evidences of civil- 
ization, and gradually they assimilate themselves to their 
surroundings. They are taught, besides the mechanical 
trades, to be familiar with all the appliances of modern 
farming and gardening. All this is excellent as long as 
the pupil is at the school or among whites. But after ? 

At Hampton, as at Carlisle, great attention is paid to in- 
dustrial teaching. Captain Pratt makes very little men- 
tion in his Report of the progress of the girls ; but Mr. 
Armstrong gives an account of the welldoing of the female 
pupils under him, which is most pleasant reading to a 
woman. For the condition of the females of the race is 
most terrible, and appeals to the compassion and interest 
of every true heart among their white sisters. 

The teaching of mechanical arts is the wisest; there is 
some hope that the Indian will retain what he learns in 
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this line. But the ‘‘ book learning” is so difficult as to 
be almost hopeless. The mastery of the spelling-book, 
of the intricacies of grammar, or of the rules of arith- 
metic, may be acquired after long years of application— 
‘*May be so yes, may be so no,” as they will express the 
situation themselves. Having no written language of 
their own, they are almost incapable of grasping the 
philosophy of one. As long as their lesson-books are 
new, or, if plentifully illustrated, they are interested 
in them, and willing to turn over the pages—only a few 
will really study. Ihave, however, the Agency schools in 
my mind in speaking thus, and may do those of Carlisle 
and Hampton an injustice. 

The ‘‘ Indian Question” has puzzled wise heads before, 
and will continue to do so; but after a residence of some 
months among the fiercest of the ‘‘ blanket” tribes—the 
Kiowas and Comanches—it is the opinion of the writer 
of this article (voiced with all modesty) that, while the 
present system of Agency schools effects some good, it 
falls far short of achieving the object for which these 
schools were established. The Agepcies in general are 
excellent in affording employment for impecunious 
white folks; they also enable some to make money 
through the beef contracts and trafficking in ponies, 
But as far as the real and thorough elevation of the 
Indian is concerned, they might as well be abolished. 

Life at an Indian Agency is sui generis. There is no 
other like it, and it must be experienced to be under- 
stood. The first matter to be taken into consideration 
is the attitude of the red man toward the white, and that 
is one of undying hatred. This hatred is a legacy handed 
down from father to son; a fire kept burning ever be- 
neath the fostering care—as sleepless and unremitting as 
was that bestowed upon the sacred fire by the Vestals of 
old—of the Medicine Men. 

By ‘‘ Medicine Man” we are not to understand a phy- 
sician in our sense of the word. He is that and much 
besides, combining in his person all of awesome and mys- 
terious. Not only can he heal the sick, but the future 
he can read as in a book, and his advice is seldom neg- 
lected even by the chief himself; the elements bow to 
him, and by his incantations he can control the tempests 
and the floods. Woe to the enemy against whom he 
‘‘makes medicine”! Earthly prosperity will no longer 
be his. This class wields a powerful influence against 
that of the white man. By ridicule (and an Indian is 
very sensitive to ridicule) and by threats the individuals 
composing this class endeavor to prevent any deviation 
from the time-honored customs of the tribes, or anything 
that will destroy their own standing among their people. 
The Medicine Man, as the spiritual head of the tribe, 
exercises more actual power than the nominal chief. 

During my stay at Anadarko, Indian Territory, I wit- 
nessed an instance of the influence these men possess 
even with the Christianized members of the band. A 
Kiowa boy, who had spent three years at Carlisle, was 
brought home to die. His father and several brothers— 
for the family was an unusually large one—had died of 
that terrible scourge beneath which so many succumb— 
consumption. Only his mother and two sisters were 
left. The family had been ostracized by the tribe be- 
cause the father, a chief, had consistently endeavored to 
‘‘eo white man’s ways.” They seemed very forlorn and 
friendless, no one having anything to do with them but, 
strange to say, a Comanche woman. The mother had a 
sister who made one of the family, and seemed as much 
attached to the children as if they had been her own. 
As soon as the news reached the Agency that ‘‘ Charlie” 
( Karboodle, i. e., Left-handed—his Indian name being 
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retained as a surname) had left Carlisle, the mother 
pitched her tepe near the schoolhouse and anxiously 
awaited his coming. When the ambulance which brought 
him from Reno arrived, he was so much exhausted that 
we thought he would scarcely live to be carried up-stairs, 
and the meeting with his family was a most touching 
scene. He rallied, however, and even grew quite strong, 
and was very fond of being employed by the agent as an 
interpreter. He spent most of his time in the matron’s 
room, lying on a couch and looking at the pictures in 
the illustrated papers. He ate at the teachers’ ‘‘ mess,” 
using his knife and fork perfectly, and making no differ- 
ence in his diet from ours, except that he eschewed fish, 
and rarely, very rarely ate an egg; both of these being 
regarded as ‘‘bad medicine” by the tribes. . 

At last the end came. He was seized one night about 
dark with fainting spells, and though he lingere@ rearly 
six weeks, never rallied. He had a comfortable room in 
the schoolhouse, and every attention possible—dainty 
dishes and drinks prepared for him daily, and the em- 
ployés took turns in sitting up with him. The day after 
the first seizure, his mother and sister came up from 
their tepe with faces and necks all gashed and bleeding ; 
the sight so affected ‘‘ Charlie,” that the agent told her 
she could not see him if she repeated the horror. The 
mourning had begun already. A second sinking spell 
wrought upon the mother so that she attempted to hang 
herself with a woolen muffler which Charlie had used, 
and which was hanging in a closet in his room. The 
boy’s cries summoned the matron just in time to pre- 
vent the suicide. The squaw then cut off the first joint 


of the third finger of her left hand, the other fingers 
having been mutilated at each preceding death. 


How, 

in this mutilation, the Indians treat the arteries, I 
never learned; all the healing application is a bunch 
of the sage that grows on the prairies, and which they 
lay across the palm of the hand and bend the fingers 
down to rest upon it. 

Several times Charlie was visited by the men of the 
band, and one, a Medicine Man, professed himself able 
to cure him. Charlie asked the superintendent to permit 
him to make the attempt, and the gentleman reluctantly 
consented. We were not allowed to be present at the 
scene, but we kept the door open on a crack, through 
which we took turns in peeping. Charlie was seated in 
a large chair, and the man stood over him ringing a small 
bell almost hidden in feathers ; then he took what looked 
like a ball of black fur and made passes over the boy’s 
body from his head to the floor, both in front and rear, 
repeating the same passes on his own person. The last 
incantation was a dance ; but this we did not see, as one 
of us had betrayed our presence at the door by an ill- 
suppressed laugh, and the Medicine Man made a rush 
at it with an expression of face which sufficed to send 
us quickly to our own quarters. 

The request for a second performance was refused, 
and then the mother gave poor Charlie no rest until he 
asked to be allowed to go to her tepe. There he lin- 
gered for several weeks, during which time night was 
made hideous and day wearisome by the noises, howls, 


and the monotonous humming with which they accom- 
pany their dances. 
middle of the tepe, and the motions of the figures in 
the dance as they moved around the tent threw weird 
shadows upon the muslin covering. The mother had 
promised her older daughter to the Medicine Man if he 
cured Charlie, and when the first one failed, a second 
was called, and the same promise made to him. At last 


At night a light was set in the | 


a long, loud wail from the tepe one afternoon in June 
told us that all was over. 

Inconsistent as Charlie was in the matter of these 
foolish incantations, he was firm about his burial, insist- 
ing that he wished for Christian rites, and earnestly 
entreating his mother not to kill his pony (the only 
earthly possession of the family) on his grave. His 
funeral was as he had desired—a Christian one—and not 
an Indian besides the family was to be seen at the place 
of burial, though we had no doubt that some were lying 
flat on the ground among the bushes. The Medicine 
Men had disappeared ; but the pony was there, decked 
out with streamers of white cotton cloth and blue and 
red flannel in its mane and tail. After the funeral cere- 
monies were over, the agent spoke sternly to the woman, 
and forbade her to kill the horse. The last we saw of 
the mourners they were crouching over the grave, beating 
it with thir hands, and wailing out their sorrow. 

But I must note one exception among the Medicine 
Men which came under my own experience. During a 
walk taken just before dark one evening with one of the 
other teachers and the missionary, an Episcopal minister, 
we came to a ‘‘ Medicine.” It was a forked stick stuck 
into the ground at an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
resting at the fork upon an upright one. To the forks 
was tied a bag of deer-skin, the contents of which, of 
course, we had no means of ascertaining ; they were 
further ornamented by strips of flannel, red and blue. 
As we stood examining it, an Indian in blanket and fea- 
thers approached from the ford just below us. He came 
up and shook hands, and then seeing that our attention 
was attracted to the stick and its burden, drew himself 
up, and pointing to it and then to himself, said, ‘‘ Me !” 
in a tone as haughty as if he had been proclaiming him- 
self the Autocrat of all the’ Russias. It was the only 
English word in his vocabulary. 

The missionary, who spoke a few words of the Co- 
manche tongue, asked him if he were a ‘‘ Medicine Man.” 
The answer was aflirmative, and then followed a long 
account, the subject of which we could only guess from 
his gestures, and the few words which the Rey. Mr. Wicks 
understood. He spoke in a low but sweet, monotonous 
voice, and his gestures were very graceful. He had 
made ‘‘medicine,” he said, for rain, and he expected when 
the sun was in the west that the clouds would gather 
and the rain descend. But it did not, nor for a couple 
of weeks. Several days afterward the man appeared at 
the schoolhouse to ask for ‘‘ chuckaway” (dinner). He 
returned on the same errand, and Mr. Wicks, having 
mastered the Comanche language (the Kiowa is almost 
beyond the tongue of a white), had several talks with 
him. At first he laughed to scorn any idea of conversion. 
He was magnificent in his self-satisfaction and assertion. 
But by degrees a change came o’er the spirit of his 
dream. He acknowledged that his ‘“‘medicine” had 
failed, and finally, that it was ‘‘no good.” He came to 
my class-room and asked to be taught to read, and was 
of great assistance to me in keeping down the waruly 
element among my scholars. Finally he had his hair 


| cut—a wonderful concession—and appeared in “ white 
cries and ringing of bells, with the beating on tin cans | 


man’s dress,” with a hat on. I remember well the ex- 
citement among the boys when this event occurred, and 
so great was the transformation, that I did not know him 
until he spoke. He assumed the name of ‘‘ Luke,” dis- 
carding his Indian cogni men entirely, and was a really 
changed man, He told Mr. Wicks that this change was 
brought about not by a desire for ‘‘ chuckaway,” but 
because he had reasoned with himself, and learned that 
‘Indian ways heap no good; white man’s ways heap 
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good.” Stran- 
ger than all, 
he so far put 
away the 
traditions of 
his race as to 
be willing 
and anxious 
to work, com- 
ing to the 
schoolhouse 
to ask for 
em ployment, 
and doing 
the tasks 
assigned him 
carefully and 
pleasantly. 
As I, too, had 
mastered a 
little Coman- 
che, enough 
to a mutual 
understand- 
ing, I was al- 
ways glad to 
receive a visit 


from him.’ 


**Luke” was 
a Kiowa, but 
the Comanche 
may be called 
the ‘Court 
language” at 
this Agency. 
The Kiowas 
and Apaches 
all speak it, 
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but they do 
not speak 
each other's, 
nor do many 
of the Co- 
manches 
speak the 
Kiowa or 
Apache ;_ the 
latter is the 
most difficult 
to be acquired 
by a white 
man, of all 
the Indian 
tongues, 
Another 
subject of 
consideration 
in the ques- 
tion of the 
success of the 
Agency 
schools is, 
that no coer- 
cion can be 
employed. 
The Indian is 
a doting pa- 
rent. (I speak 
in the singu- 
lar, as the 
women do 
not count in 
the matter of 
A Jina? WY i authority.) 
ttf : RW! My | Neither 


AN INDIAN GIRL AT HER TOILET, CARLISLE, 1884 bounds nor 


TEACHING BY SIGNS —‘‘ LOOK AT 


ME, AND I WILL IMPART WHAT I 


HAVE LEARNED,”—NEW ARRIVALS, HAMPTON, 1879. 


SADDLE-MAKING, CARLISLE, 1884. 


laws restrain the spirits of the young braves. 
They wander at will over the reservation, re- 
maining sometimes for days absent from the 
family tepe. The restrictions, therefore, of 
school-life are wellnigh unbearable; the boys 
are brought there by the parents for the sake 
of the clothing they receive and the good food 


provided, in 
which every 
relation has a 
share on the 
frequent occa- 
sions of their 
visits to the 
Agency. The 
ordinary pun- 
ishments for 
neglected 
studies are 
resented an- 
grily, and are 
followed in 
almost all 
cases by a 
return to 
‘‘camp” for a 
longer or 
shorter time, 
according to 
the condition 
of the family 
larder, The 
doors of the 
corridors re- 
main un- 
locked night 
and day, and 
all night the 
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NINE GIRLS, THE FIRST SENT TO HAMPTON SCHOOL, 


stealthy tread 
of moccasined 
feet can be 
heard through 
the building ; 
when the bell 
for rising 
sounds in the 
morning, per- 
haps one-half 
of those who 
marched up 
to the dormi- 
tories the 
night before 
will be miss- 
ing. Such a 
condition of 
things, as can 
be readily 
understood, 
does not con- 
duce to a very 
steady or 
marked im- 
provement in 
the lessons. 
Another 
drawback is 
the ciass of 
whites drawn 
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to these Far -Western outposts by the hope of gain, and 
of these, particularly, the ‘‘squaw men” are the worst. 
This name is applied to those who have married Indian 
women with a view to owning land in right of their 
wives. The manners and customs of these people, their 
morals and general tone, are not elevating. At Anadarko 
the little coterie of whites was a pleasant one, several 
very refined and well-educated ladies and gentlemen 
composing it, but there were a few black sheep who 
gave the agent much trouble—a trouble which, judging 
from his Report, has not been diminished. The ‘‘squaw 
men” at this Agency were of a better class, also, with 
the exception of one or two. But I speak from accounts 
of the difficulties which occurred at other Agencies. 

The teaching at the Agency schools is not confined to 
books. A certain number of boys is detailed each week 
for out-of-doors work, and in the Spring all are mustered 
in the afternoon for gardening and planting. But no 
trades are taught them, as at Carlisle and Hampton. As 
I said before, this teaching of trades is wise, for such 
knowledge will be more likely to remain with them than 
that which they acquire from books. But this is prob- 
lematical. The lives of Indians do not conduce to the 
bringing to perfection trades or arts practiced by the 
whites. Their houses are tents, the canvas coverings, and 
poles of which can afford no scope for a carpenter. 
Their clothing is a blanket and buckskin moccasins ; of 
what use would the knowledge of tailoring or shoe- 
making be among them, particularly as they scorn and 
despise the dress of civilization as a badge of what they 
consider slavery to the white man? They are taught 
blacksmithing, but their ponies do not know what a shoe 
is, nor do their feet require any protection from the soft 
prairie loam. So with the other trades. 

As long as they continue to cling to their tribal tradi- 
tions and customs, it is impossible really to civilize them, 
and it almost seems a cruelty to gather a few from each 
band, separate them from their people, give them new 
ideas, strange habits of thought, different religious cus- 
toms, and then throw them back upon all that they have 
just learned, with nothing to sustain or supplement the 
acquired teaching. How can the children be expected to 
preserve what they have learned, or persevere in the new 
road ? Naturally they do not; the clothes they have 
brought home wear out, and they resume their native 
garb; the house, with its modern conveniences and ap- 
pliances, gives way to the tepe, and they must suit them- 
selves to their circumstances, which they do very easily. 
The only hope for them is constant intercourse with 
whites of a self-respecting, honest, Christian class. 

And the association with a self-respecting class of 
whites will work another radical change in a matter 
which it is hopeless to expect to reach in any other way, 
and this is the condition of the women of the race. 
Until the wife and mother has her proper place in 
society, little can be expected as to civilization. With 
the Indian, woman is a slave; she does all the work, 
and is regarded as having no rights her lord and master 
is bound to respect. Polygamy is regulated only by the 
wealth of the individual. An Indian can have as many 


wives as he can buy, four ponies being the price for 


ordinary ones. A higher valuation is sometimes put 
upon his daughter by a grasping father, if the girl has 
any extraordinary gifts of either looks or capabilities, 
One tepe, or tent, shelters all the family, wives and chil- 
dren being huddled into the space eighteen feet in 
circumference, in the middle of which a fire is built, the 
smoke escaping through the top. 

Is it astonishing, then, thet the degradation of what 
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is prettily called the “‘ gentle sex” should be complete, 
and that with a sort of grim retribution that degradation 
should react in a manner upon the sterner one? Nor is 
it surprising that the girls assimilate themselves to the 
comforts of the white man’s way of living, although they 
are not capable of rising entirely to the level of their 
white sisters? It is easy to accustom them to pretty 
dresses and ribbons, to delicacies of the table, while the 
refinements of personal care-taking they do not so readily 
copy. They are always eager and glad to come to the 
schools. But as their education and partial refinement 
renders them useless to their proprietors, very few are 
allowed the privilege. 

This is the keynote to the situation, The women 
should be not only educated into womanly ways, but 
protected in them, while the men should be taught 
before everything to respect a woman because she is a 
woman. But such a millennium will, I fear, be long in 
coming. Respect is an unknown quantity in the make 
up of an Indian. 

Custom, we are told, is second nature. Yet even 
among these poor creatures, forsaken it would seem by 
God and man, are found souls atuned to higher themes— 
poor broken hearts which seek in the grave the only 
solace for griefs for which they know no balm or redress 
in life. The chief of the Apaches on this reservation was 
for some time satisfied with one wife. She was very 
beautiful, they told me, and a very fine character, some- 
thing remarkable among her people. 

But after a while ‘‘Whiteman” was tempted to bring 
home a second squaw. I do not know how long the 
first wife bore her rival’s presence, but finally the situa- 
tion became too painful. A dispute arose between them 
as to whose duty it was to perform some special task ; 
the husband settled the question by sending No. 2 to the 
river for water, and No.1 in another direction for wood. 
No. 2 returned without delay, but the other did not make 
her appearance, and when her master, going to seek her, 
made his way to the spot to which he thought she had 
gone, he found her lifeless body hanging from a tree. 
She was dead. She left one son, who was idolized by his 
father beyond even an Indian’s fondness. The little 
fellow was a beautiful boy, and, I was told, very like his 
mother. He was in my class, ‘* Whiteman” was at the 
schoolhouse every few days, but the second wife never 
came. 

In his Report the Indian Commission calls attention to 
the penny-wise and pound-foolish economy of Congress in 
the matter of the Indian appropriation, which amounts, 
according to his showing, to a fraction less than two cents 
a day to each Indian. A sum, he continues, much too 
small, if it is expected to convert wild, roving nomads 
into peaceable, industrious and self-supporting citizens 
in any reasonable time. 

It is stating a mere truism to say that the days spent 
at school are but the initial chapters to the educational 
volume. This applies to the red child as well as to the 
white. As with the one, so with the other—the educa- 
tion should be of the heart as well as of the head. As 
Congress is the source whence comes the indispensable 
material with which to perform the task—i.e., ‘‘the ap- 
propriations”—this body should endeavor to lift itself 
out of the slough of political wrangling in considering 
this question, and with an eye solely to the good of the 
poor outcasts so entirely dependent upon it, rise to a 
just and liberal policy—a policy in which the axes of the 
pothouse pollticians and their edges are left entirely out 
of consideration. But such a condition of things is 
equnily hopeless with the other desideratum of female 
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elevation considered above. The appropriations should 
be large, and what is of equal if not of greater import- 
ance, should be made early in the session—the very 
first. Much of the misery, the reports of starvation and 
consequent threats of war which are wired to us each 
Winter from the far Northwestern agencies, would be 
prevented if such promptness of action could be inau- 
gurated, For the Indian, under existing circumstances, 
is but a ward of the nation. He can do nothing but 
with permission of the authorities. He is constantly 
urged to put aside his savageries and adapt himself to 
the manners and customs of the whites, while very few 
rewards are offered for such self-abnegation. This he 
cannot understand. If he is to give up ways which seem 
good to him, and to which he is accustomed, to adopt 
those which are strange, and which sit awkwardly upon 
him, unless the benefits which he is told will result from 
this change are put into very material form, he feels that 
he has been imposed upon, and resents the imposition. 

Very few comparatively feel any interest in this Indian 
question unless the whole country is startled into horror 
by the account of some ‘‘Indian outrage.” But it is a 
subject which should come home to each one of us when 
we remember that but for the law of the strong arm we 
have no right to the ground we walk upon; that in equity 
and justice it all belongs to the poor creatures whom we 
keep confined to a small section of it by a glittering 
array of bayonets, and begrudge them even those few 
acres, Above all, should the subject be one of heartfelt 
interest to every woman, seeing the unutterable misery 
to which her red sisters are condemned. 

So far, as emphasized by Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson in 
her powerful indictment against the white man, called 
‘*A Century of Dishonor,” the Indian problem has failed 
of solution, and the reason is very plain. The Govern- 
ment, handicapped as it is by political precedents, and 
the claims of political jobbers for place and power, has 
fallen into the mistake of classing the Indian Bureau 
with the others, to be used as they are used, as part and 
parcel of the political machine. In this the fact that 
what it has to deal with is Humanity, not abstract ideas, 
is entirely lost sight of ; men are chosen to fill positions 
in it with reference only to their political usefulness, 
without considering the question of the welfare of the 
poor wild creatures committed to their care. Again, the 
claptrap show of economy put forth spasmodically by 
the dominant party in the House, in order to elevate 
itself in the eyes of the country at the expense of that 
just displaced, militates every few years against the well- 
being of these wards of the nation. Reduction of the 
estimates for the fiscal year sent by the Commissioner 
are made as coolly as though that official did not under- 
stand his business, while the talking on the subject, pro 
and con., is a veritable game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock. Meantime the Indian starves or goes on the war- 
path. By this latter procedure, even if unsuccessful, 
he revenges himself unconsciously by causing the expen- 
diture of twice the amount for munitions of war that the 
original estimate of the Commissioner reached. 

To be successful, the education of the Indian should 
begin differently ; but it is not yet too late to atone for 
the wrongs inflicted, and to repair the injustice done, in 
part, at least. Much can be accomplished by a con- 
scientious attempt to present to these poor outcasts 
a true estimate of a Christian civilization, offering them 
worthy models in precept and example. Their over- 
weening self-confidence and self-importance should be 
artfully toned down, not crushed by the rude hand of 
power. They should be taught the virtues of brotherly 


love, patience and humility; thence will follow the noble 
qualifications of honesty, industry and perseverance. But 
who can undertake the task? Alas ! the mysterious future 
has no answer to send back to us ! 


THE ARAB AND HIS STEED. 


Tue Arab is in many respects entitled to take the lead 
among all the breeds of horses. The pace of these 
animals is rapid and graceful ; they are hardy, and can 
continue traveling at the rate of from fifty to sixty 
miles a day; and five or six pounds weight of coarse 
barley in the evening is sufficient feed. The horses of 
Arabia are divided into two classes, ignoble and noble: 
the former they call by a name which signifies ‘ without 
pedigree”; the latter, by another name, which means 
**known for two thousand years.” ‘‘If,” says an Arab 
story, ‘“‘you meet one of the faithful in the desert 
mounted upon a kochlani, and he shall say, ‘God bless 
you!’ before you can say, ‘And God’s blessing upon 
you,’ he shall be out of your horizon, for the whirlwind 
toils after him in vain.” 

The best horses are understood to be bred by the 
Bedouins of the north part of Arabia, and the genealogy 
is invariably reckoned from the mother. Those of the 
pure blood are more readily and cheaply obtained from 
the people about the towns than from the nomads of 
the desert, for the latter have a strong affection for their 
horses, and will scarcely part with them at any price. It 
sometimes happens, however, that there is an ‘unlucky 
mark”’ on the horse, as the superstitious Arab imagines, 
and then a really good thoroughbred Arabian steed can 
be obtained for a very small sum. 

But the European who purchases horses of the Arabs 
will require all his wits, for the simple sons of the desert, 
although very romantic, are reputed to be most accom- 
plished cheats. They beat even Yorkshiremen at horse- 
dealing. 

Learned Mussulmans have written a great number of 
books upon horses, in which they discourse at consid- 
erable length upon their colors, upon all that is esteemed 
beneficial or injurious, their maladies, and the right 
mode of treatment. One of them, Abou-Obeida, a con- 
temporary of the son of Haroun-al-Raschid, composed 
no fewer than fifty volumes on the horse. This Abou- 
Obeida met with a little misadventure, which shows that 
it is not the author of the most ponderous and numerous 
volumes who imparts the soundest information, and that 
not the worst plan is to consult men themselves. 
‘*How many books hast thou written «pon the horse ?” 
asked one day, of a celebrated Arab poet, the vizier of 
Mamoun, the son of Haroun-al-Raschid’ ‘Only one.” 
Then turning to Abou-Obeida, he put to him the same 
question. ‘‘Fifty,” replied he. ‘‘Rise, then,” said the 
vizier. ‘‘Go up to that horse, and repeat the name of 
every part of his frame, taking care to point out the 
position of each.” ‘‘I am not a veterinary surgeon,” 
answered Abou-Obeida. ‘‘And thou?” said the vizier 
to the poet. 

“Upon that”—it is the poet himself who relates the 
anecdote—‘‘I rose from my seat, and taking the animal 
by the forelock, I began to name one part after another, 
placing my hand upon each to indicate its position, and 
at the same time recited all the poetic allusions, all 
the ‘sayings and proverbs referring to it. When I had 
finished, the vizier said to me, ‘Take the horse.’ I took 
it; and if ever I wished to annoy Abou-Obeida, I rode 
the animal on my way to visit him,” 
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EDUCATING THE INDIANS.— INDIAN BOYS LEARNING TO BE CARPENTERS, HAMPTON, 1879.— SEE PAGE 724. 


General Dumas, from whom we have just quoted, was 
a distinguished officer of the French army, who served 
sixteen years in Algeria. For two years he was consul 
at Mascara, accredited to the Emir Abd-el-Kader, and 
afterward for a considerable time Central Director of the 
Arab Oulice of Algeria—posts which brought him in close 
contact with the native chiefs. He gives the following 
further interesting particulars of the Arab horses: 

‘*The Arabs of Sahara are very particular as to the 
color of their horses. White is the color for princes, 


GIRLS LEARNING ARITHMETIC, HAMPTON, 1879. 


but does not stand heat. The black brings good for- 
tune, but fears rocky ground. The chestnut is the most 
active. If one tells you that he has seen a horse fly in 
the air, ask of what color it was ; if he replies, ‘Chestnut,’ 
believe him.” ‘In a combat against a chestnut you 
must have a chestnut.” The bay is the hardiest and 
most sober. ‘‘If 
one tells you a 
horse has leaped 
to the bottom of 
® precipice with- 
out hurting him- 
self, ask of what 
color he was, and 
if he replies, 
‘Bay,’ believe 
him.” 
Ben Dyab, a 
renowned chief 
of the desert, 
happening one 
day to be pur- 
sued by Saad-el- 
Zenaty, turned 
to his son and 
asked, “What 
horses are in 
front of the 
enemy?” ‘‘White 
horses,” replied 
the son. ‘‘It is 
well ; let us make 
for the sunny 
side, and they 
will melt away 
like butter.” 
Some time after- 


ward, Ben Dyab __ son oF SPOTTED TAIL, CARLISLE, 1884, 
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again turned to his son and said, ‘‘ What horses are in 
front of the enemy?” ‘Black horses.” ‘It is well; let 
us make for stony ground, and we shall have nothing 
to fear ; they are the negroes of the Soudan, who cannot 
walk with bare feet upon the flints.” He changed his 
course, and the black horses were speedily distanced. 
A third time Ben Dyab asked, {‘And now what horses 
are in front of the enemy?” ‘Dark chestnuts and dark 
bays.” ‘In that case,” said Ben Dyab, “strike out, my 
children, strike out, and give your horses the heel ; for 
these might perchance overtake us had we not given 
barley to ours all the Summer through.” 

The dark dappled gray is also highly esteemed, espe- 
cially when the head is of a lighter color than the body. 

The coat most despised is the piebald: ‘‘ Flee him like 
the pestilence, for he is own brother to the cow.” 

The roan is called meghedeur-el-deum—‘‘a pool of 
blood.” The rider is sure to be overtaken, but will 
never overtake. 

The Arab horse-dealer, therefore, sells his horses which 
happen to be of the unlucky colors to the infidels—i. e., 
Europeans, who are not quite so superstitious ; and the 
consequence is that many a good Arab horse, bought in 
Algeria or Egypt for a mere trifle, finds its way to Eng- 
land, France, or India. 

The training the Arab horse has to endure is not only 
very severe, but it embraces a more varied system of 
exercise than falls to the lot of the English horse. The 
Arabs not only train their horses to endure fatigue, hun- 
ger and thirst, and the manwuvres so necessary in battle, 
but they also teach them to shine at feasts by the fol- 
lowing accomplishments : 

El Entrabe —“‘ The Caracol.’”’ The horse walks, so to 
speak, on his hind legs. Scarcely does he touch the 
ground with his forefeet than he rises again. One hand, 
in concert with the legs, soon trains to this exercise a 
horse of fair intelligence. 

El Gueteéa —‘* The Bucking.”” The horse springs up 
with all fours off the ground, the horseman at the same 
time throwing up his gun into the air and cleverly catch- 
ing it. To obtain this action, the rider marks certain 
intervals of rest, and works with his legs. He gives with 
the animal as it rises, in order to hold him up when 
he comes down again. Nothing can be more picturesque 
than this movement. The horses quit the earth, the 
guns fly into the air, and the ample folds of the burnoose 
float and unroll themselves in the wind, thrown back by 
the vigorous arms of the children of the desert. 

Lastly, E/ Berraka—‘‘The Kneeling.” The rider, re- 
maining on his saddle, causes his horse to kneel down. 
This is the ne plus ultra of the horse and the animal. 
Not every horse is fit for this exercise. The colt is 
trained to it by tickling him on the coronet, pinching 
him on the legs, and forcing him to bend the knee. 
After a time the horseman will reap the benefit of these 
preliminary sfeps. He need only clear his feet of the 
stirrups, stretch his legs forward, turn out the points 
of his toes, touch with his long spurs the animal's fore- 
arm, and then, as his piece is fired, at marriage-feasts 
and other rejoicings, his horse will kneel down, amid the 
applause of the young maidens, piercing the air with 
joyful acclamations. 


ANIMAL LONGEVITY. 


Camets live from forty to fifty years of age; horses 
average from twenty-five to thirty ; oxen, about twenty; 
sheep, eight or nine ; and dogs, twelve to fourteen. 


Concerning the ages attained by non-domesticated 
animals, only a few isolated facts are known. The East 
Indians believe that the life period of the elephant is 
about 300 years, instances being recorded of these ani- 
mals having lived 130 years in confinement after capture 
at an unknown age. Whales are estimated to reach the 
age of 400 years. Some reptiles are very long-lived, an 
instance being furnished by a tortoise which was con- 
fined in 1663 and existed till 1753, when he perished by 
accident. Birds sometimes reach a great age, the eagle 
and the swan having been known to live 100 years. The 
longevity of fishes is often remarkable. The carp has 
been known to live 200 years ; common river trout, fifty 
years ; and the pike, ninety years ; while Gesner—a Swiss 
naturalist—relates that a pike caught in 1497 bore a ring 
recording the capture of the same fish 267 years before. 
Insects are very short-lived, usually completing the term 
of their existence in a few weeks or months at the most ; 
some even die upon the very day of entering upon their 
new life. As a general rule, not to be applied too closely, 
larger types of animals live very much longer than 
smaller, although there may be some marked exceptions 
to the rule. 


A SONG OF BATTLE, 
By W. H. PoLiock, 
Love with its sorrows and love with its joys, 
Love is for delicate maidens and boys, 
Love is for women and love is for men ; 
When love is over, what rests to us then ? 
The joy of the battle, 


There’s a time to make love, there’s a time to make war ; 
When love is hopeless, ‘tis better by far 
To put love aside with a sigh and a laugh, 
To gird on the sword, and a bumper to quaff 
To the joy of the battle. 


TRAFTON HALL. 


By ELeANOR KIRK. 


Ir was a fine old place, this Trafton Hall, with its 
cheery bay-windows and wonderful turrets, its broad 
piazzas and great lawn, sloping to the river, with here 
and there a maple or an elm. 

Now the trees: were laden with snow, and the lawn was 
covered tvith a spotless mantle, and the trees cast their 
shadows as in the summer-time, and a shower of dia- 
monds seemed to have fallen upon the whole scene, so 
brilliantly did the sun shine upon this fairyland. 

Surely peace and plenty must abide in such a place as 
this. Material prosperity was apparent everywhere, and 
peace and happiness seemed the natural outgrowth of 
such exceptional conditions. 

In the chamber over the drawing-room a pale, sad- 
eyed woman looked out upon the shining world. There 
were deep lines in her forehead, and her lips were pain- 
fully compressed. 

She wore a white cashmere wrapper, and a white rib- 
bon at her throat. Her eyes and hair seemed the same 
shade—a lustrous blue-black—though the first were 
heavy and cast down, and the latter drawn smoothly 
back under a widow’s cap, which on another woman 
might have looked coquettish, but on thig one seemed 
just what it was meant to be. Whatever might be said 
of the rest of the mansion, there was neither peace nor 
happiness in this room. 

An old gentleman, with snow-white hair, was coming 
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up the path to the house. He stopped and beckoned to 
the solitary figure to open the window. 

“Put on your cloak and come down, Bartha,” he said. 
“Tt is a wonderful day. I want to show you Toby's 
Cave. Such stalactites I never saw before.” 

A transient smile lit wp the pale face, and smoothed 
out the premature wrinkles; but it soon faded, and the 
face was sadder than before. 

“Too cold, father,” was the low reply, and then the 
sash was hastily lowered, and Bertha Trafton sought 
another window, where she might perchance look out 
without being observed. 

It was necessary that she should look away from her- 
self, to-day of all days, she whose thoughts had been in- 
trospective to the verge of insanity for so long a time. 

‘*** Christmas must be spent as such holidays used to 
he spent before my son’s death,’ ”’ she said, softly, to her- 
self. ‘‘Those were his exact words. And I am com- 
manded to mingle with the rest, be gay like the rest, 
and to put off my sorrow and my shame, as one may dis- 
card a garment that one has worn out. And this is all 
out of kindness to me. Poor old man! you have suffered 
indeed, but the dregs of misery have been left for me to 
drain—such dregs, such bitter, bitter dregs, as were 
never drained before.” 

And there was no peace here. 

Across the wide hall, in another spacious apartment, 
an invalid reclined upon a couch which had been drawn 
up to the window, that he might look out upon the 
beautiful scene. 

His face was the face of a god. As he lay, carefully 
covered, he seemed like a man full of health and 
strength. 

His shoulders were broad, and his hands and arms per- 
feetly shaped, but a fall in childhood had resulted in a 
complete paralysis of the lower limbs, and so it came to 
pass that there was no man more helpless and dependent 
than the proud and haughty Stephen Trafton. 

A volume of Swinburne, Robert Browning’s poems, a 
volume of Bacon’s essays, and one of Gabourio’s novels— 
the latter, open—lay on a table beside him. 

Though the handsome face was full of a cynical dis- 
content, it left no blemish upon his features. 

It seemed entirely proper and becoming that a man so 
distinguished, physically and intellectually, should be in 
open rebellion at a fate which had left him so helpless 
and dependent. 

After a while there came a gentle tap on Mrs. Trafton’s 
door. The lady opened it to find her father-in-law. 

‘Stephen wants to know if you will be kind enough 
to bring him the letters you received yesterday from our 
cousins ?” he said. 

Mrs. Trafton stepped back into the room. 

‘Here they are,” she said, ‘‘if you will be kind enough 
to hand them to him.” 

‘Ts it possible,” the old gentleman responded with 
some sternness, ‘that you are not willing to brighten 
Stephen’s solitude a little ?” 

‘*T brighten Stephen’s solitude ?” said Mrs. Trafton, 
a new light coming into her eyes as she spoke. ‘‘DolI 
look like brightening anything ?” she added, bitterly. 

‘‘ Bertha, you are all wrong,” said her companion, 
sadly. ‘‘I loved my son as well as a father can love a 
son,” he went on, ‘‘and I have lived in an atmosphere of 
mourning for four years, and now I say that this house 
must and shall be something else besides a tomb. We 
have had no holidays, no home-gatherings, no nothing 
either cozy or comfortable, and now the living demand 
some of our time and attention, and they are going to 
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have it. That dress,” he added, surveying the slight 
figure from head to foot, ‘‘is a slight improvement, 
perhaps, on crape, but you will never look more like a 
corpse when you are in your coffin than you look now.” 

Bertha Trafton had never heard such words from her 
father’s lips before, and she shrank back, astonished 
and overwhelmed. 

‘This is a wrapper, father,” she replied, as soon as 
she could command her voice, ‘‘and I only wear it in my 
room. If I had known you were coming “s 

‘*You should wear something cheerful for your own 
sake,” the old gentleman interrupted. ‘‘I tell you, my 
child, that such grief as yours is as wicked as it is out 
of nature, and you must get the better of it somehow. 
Will you please take the letters to Stephen ?” 

‘* Yes, father ; say thatI will be there in a few minutes.” 

Then the door closed, and the miserable lady was alone 
again. 

After turning the key noiselessly, she threw herself 
upon her couch, and wept as bitterly as in the early days 
of her widowhood. 

* 


, 


* * * * 


Down-stairs everything was joyous, as befitted the 
season. Mrs. Leonard, the housekeeper, and the maids, 
were occupied with the concoction of every conceivable 
good thing. 

‘‘This seems like living,” the houseeper remarked to 
a man who had just brought in an armful of wood. ‘ Just 
think,” she went on, ‘‘ it’s four years since there has been 
any goings on in Trafton Hall. When Mr. Edward died 
everything seemed to stop. I never was so struck in my 
life as I was when the old gentleman came to me the 
other day and told me that the children were all coming 
home Christmas. ‘Let everything be provided and pre- 
pared as it used to be,’ said he. ‘ Yes, sir,’ said I; ‘I 
shall be glad to see things as they used to be.’ But even 
as I spoke, the thought of poor Mr. Edward crossed my 
mind, and ’twas all I could do to keep from bursting out 
a-crying. But, to be sure, you were not here in those 
days ; I always forget that! Yes, Mr. Edward drowned 
himself. What ever possessed that poor dear boy to do 
such an awful thing nobody knows, ‘but I have my 
opinion about it. Yes, he idolized his wife, and she was 
just as fond of him. He had all the money a man could 
ever want, and good health. Inever knew him to be 
sick till a few days before he—he made way with himself. 
I shall always say that Mr. Edward was out of his mind 
when he did that awful deed, for he was always the 
pleasantest and the generousest and thoughtfulest boy 
that ever drew breath. I shall always say that his 
disease went to his brain. Such things have happened 
before, and for the same reason. It is just four years 
to-day since they brought him home to be buried. Dear 
me, what a day that was! His watch must have stopped 
the moment the water struck it, and that was two o’clock 
of the darkest and stormiest morning that anybody ever 
heard of. Mrs. Edward seemed to have lost all her 
senses, and I really believe her shrieks could be heard 
miles. She took his watch and all the papers out of his 
pocket, and carried them to her room, and then she 
locked the door, and nobody knows what she did, for 
everything was still as the grave for hours. The old 
gentleman had to burst the lock off her door to get in, 
and when we did get in, she was lying on the floor, and 
I’m sure I thought she was stone dead. I guess the old 
gentleman will have a hard time of it with Mrs. Edward, 
for it seems as if she’d got into the habit of mourning and 
couldn’t leave off. It’s awful the way that woman has 
changed in everything. She ain’t been to church since 
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Mr. Edward died, and unless there is somebody sick in| moment. Bless you, she’d always have some excuse, 

the neighborhood and sends for her, you can’t drag her | She had a headache, or she was going to sleep, or she 

out of the house and scarcely out of her room.” couldn’t just yet, or something. It’s a bad sign when 
**But I suppose she’s with Mr. Stephen a good deal ?” | death hardens folks’ hearts like that.” 

David King remarked. ‘‘Yes, and Mr. Stephen is so helpless,” said David 
“You don’t suppose right,” the housekeeper responded. | King, in response to the housekeeper’s remarks. 


EDUCATING THE INDIANS.— A CARLISLE PUPIL AT PINE RIDGE AGENCY.— SEE PAGE 724. 


“Tf it wasn’t for the doctor and the minister and the But now the cider was boiling over, the raisins were 
neighbors, I don’t know what would become of Mr. | all stoned, and there was wood wanted in Mr. Stephen’s 
Stephen, poor dear! I tell you Mrs. Edward don’t have | room, and the maids were awaiting orders from their 
no earthly interest in anybody, more’s the pity! Iain’t | chief, and so the conversation dropped. 

a speck of company for Mr. Stephen, and sometimes, | David King swept up the hearth in the invalid’s room, 
when I’ve been a-doing up his room, he’d say to me, ‘I | piled on the great logs, carefully arranged the fender, 
wish, Louisa, you would ask Mrs. Trafton to come in a/ and then inquired if anything more was wanted. 
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HER IN HIS ARMS.”— SEE PAGE 734. 


TRAFTON HALL,.—‘‘ AS THE LAST WORDS LEFT HIS LIPS SHE SWAYED, AND WOULD HAVE FALLEN IF HE HAD NOT CAUGHT 


Yes, Mr. Stephen was tired looking out of the window, 
and would like to be wheeled back before the fire. Then, 
would David please step across the hall to Mrs. Trafton’s 
room and say to her that he was getting impatient about 
the letters, as some of them might require immediate 
attention ? Then, would David come back and arrange 
his writing materials ? 

David King delivered his message and waited for an 
answer. 

Mrs. Trafton had changed her white wrapper for a 
black dress, and was in the act of knotting a lavender 
ribbon at her throat. 

‘«Tell Mr. Stephen that I am coming,” she replied ; 
and as she spoke her pale face flamed to scarlet. 

‘* That’s all,” she added, as the servant lingered. 

“T supposed you knew, Bertha,” the invalid began, as 
the lady entered his apartment, ‘‘ that most of those 
letters required answers.” 

“T attended to that yesterday,” Mrs. Trafton replied. 
‘* However, here are the letters, if you would like to see 
them.” 

‘‘T shall not need the writing materials now, David,” 
Mr. Stephen told the servant as he was about to produce 
them, ‘‘and you can go.” 

But the fire needed fixing again, and David King lin- 
gered a moment. 

‘Well, Bertha, who would ever believe,” Stephen 
began again, ‘“‘that a lavender ribbon could work such 
a miracle ? Why, you look like yourself now. Have 
you been rouging a bit, my dear ?” 

Again the scarlet flush, and a strange, passionate ges- 
ture, which the woman seemed powerless to control. 


‘*Perhaps that will be required of me yet,” was the 
singular answer. ‘*‘ Who knows ?” 
‘‘T wonder if you will ever be able to take a joke 


again ?” The invalid’s face darkened as he spoke, and 
the cynical expression of the handsome mouth deepened 
into a cruel one. ‘‘ David, didn’t you hear me say that 
you could go ?” he added, in a tone that was almost a 
hiss. 

“Since it is possible for me to deck myself out in rib- 
bons and gewgaws”—Mrs. Trafton wore a pair of jet 
bracelets—‘‘I think I need not despair of a joke,” was 
the reply. 

David King had to put ona new fore-stick, and rake up 
the coals, and although he made all the haste he could, 
it was some little time before he left the room. 

Mrs. Trafton was the first to break the silence after the 
door closed. 

‘“‘ Have you anything to say about the letters ?” she in- 
quired. 

There was no color in her face now, and, as she leaned 
back in her chair, her eyes fixed upon the fire, her hands 
folded in her lap, she might have posed for the picture of 
St. Cecilia. 

“You know very well that the letters were only an 
excuse to get you in here,” he replied, his voice full of 
bitterness. 

‘Stephen !” Mrs. Trafton responded, in so strange a 
tone that the invalid raised himself to look more directly 
into her face, ‘‘ I am going to stay in this house until the 
Christmas festivities are over, and I am going to do my 
part as Iam commanded, and then I am going away for 
ever.” She put up her hand, and checked him as he was 
about to interrupt her. ‘I have borne all I ever will bear 
here, and nothing you can do or say will ever change 
me in my purpose. If you speak of this to any human 
being, I will tell what cause Edward had to take his life.” 
Again the imperious gesture, and the scarlet flush in her 
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cheeks. ‘‘ The reason I communicate to you my inten- 
tion is because I would like you to tell your father when 
Iam gone that I made you acquainted with it, and my 
unalterable determination never to return to the shelter 
of his roof.” 

‘Bertha Trafton, I do not believe a word you say. 
You never would, you never could, after all I have en- 
dured, turn your back upon me in such a fashion. [ 
know your heart too well to credit such a story for a 
moment.” 

A sneer seemed likely to be the only answer, but she 
spoke at last: 

‘*You have always relied too much on my pity,” she 
said. ‘‘Stephen, just listen a moment, while I tell you 
that I have no speck of pity for you in my heart, no 
smallest grain of sympathy, and that, on the contrary, 
I loathe and despise you a million times more than 
it would be possible for me to loathe and despise the 
lowest demon in hell.” 

The horror of these horrible words was enhanced a 
thousandfold by the low tone in which she spoke. 

All the passion and suffering of years seemed to be con- 
centrated in her voice, and yet it was so well modulated 
as to be really musical. 

‘* Bertha ’—the invalid’s hands were tightly clinched, 
and there was a wildness in his eyes which was frightful 
to behold—‘‘I had rather have your hatred than any 
other woman’s love, and you know it,” he answered. ‘I 
don’t care for that; but you shall not leave me—I will 
not be left alone. Do you hear me? I will not!” 

Your words imply that you have a right to keep me 
here,” was the cool response. ‘‘ They are like the words 
you used that night when Edward came and found me 
with my head upon your breast—my head—that you had 
wrenched there in order that your brother might see just 
what he did see; and all this you could do, because my 
woman’s heart ached for your helplessnsss. Was ever 
such compensation meted out to sympathy ? If you had 
ever shown one moment’s sorrow for what you have done, 
one moment’s grief for the loss of the best brother that 
ever lived—-regret, repentance, anything—it would have 
been different now, and my sympathy for you, miserable 
wretch that you are, might have survived my contempt ; 
but you did not, and this is the result.” 

** Bertha, come here,” Stephen Trafton pointed to a 
chair by the lounge. ‘‘Come nearer me. I cannot bear to 
have you so far away. I shall not care for your dreadful 
words if you are beside me. Come, I tell you. For 
heaven’s sake, Bertha, give me a chance to say something 
for myself !” he pleaded. 

But his companion remained deaf to his entreaties. 

‘** No,” she replied, rising and walking toward the door, 
taking care to keep a safe distance from the frantically 
outstretched arms of hercompanion. ‘There is nothing 
left for you to say.” 

In a moment the door had opened and closed, and 
Stephen Trafton was left to his pitiful wrath and misery— 
pitiful because of their utter impotence. 

Sounds of laughter, snatches of songs, the eager bark- 
ing of a dog, came up every now and then from the lower 
regions, in sharp contrast to the passionate outbursts, the 
moaning and groaning, from the elegant rooms above. 
A few moments later the hurried ringing of Mr. Stephen’s 
bell brought David King and the housekeeper in hot 
haste to his room. 

Once before the invalid had been attacked by a spasm 
of the heart, and now he lay gasping for breath, with an 
ashen face, which frightened his attendants beyond ex- 
pression. 
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David King ran for Mrs. Trafton. Her door was ajar, 
and she was just in the act of leaving her room by an 
opposite door. 

**Mr. Stephen is taken very bad, ma’am,” the man 
began. 

He was silenced by a quick gesture. 

“Tam going out,” she said ; ‘‘ do not tell any one that 
you have seen me.” 

Then, taking her hat and cloak in her hand, she ran 
down a private staircase and out by a side-door into the 
road. 

* * * * * * 

Christmas Day dawned clear and cold. The guest- 
chambers at Trafton Hall were all occupied. 

Old Mr. Trafton had renewed his youth as his children 
and grandchildren flocked about him and made merry. 

Mr. Stephen had recovered, too, and David King and 
another servant had brought him down-stairs, and there 
was a new light in his eyes as he watched his sister-in-law 
entertain their guests. 

Mr. Trafton had suceeded in his attempts to induce her 
to make a radical change in her dress for Christmas Day. 

She wore a garnet silk, with soft old lace at her throat 
and wrists, and the family diamonds, which had not been 
taken from the safe before in all these years. Her shining 
hair waved low on her forehead, and was gathered ina 
small knot at the back of her shapely head. 

‘* My dear Bertha, how your eyes shine !” the old gen- 
tleman remarked. ‘It cannot be that you are excited, 
for your hands are warm ; and what a radiant color you 
have in your cheeks !” 

It was even so, and Bertha Trafton wondered at her- 
self. The change trom black to garnet, instead of de- 
pressing her still more, had had an exactly opposite 
effect. 

Once, as David King was replenishing the sitting-room 
fire, she stood with her foot on the fender, looking into 
the heart of the coals, with a smile on her face. 

“You will burn your dress,” the servant remarked ; 
and then added, as she drew back a step or two: ‘“‘I am 
glad to see you smile, ma’am.” 

She gave his face a long, searching look, and then re- 
plied, with her eyes still upon him: 

‘‘ There are strange pictures in your fire, David King.” 

‘*T hope they are pleasant ones,” the man answered ; 
‘‘for Tam sure you have many happy days to live, Mrs, 
Trafton—happier than you have ever known.” 

‘‘ Bertha, Bertha, the children want to know the exact 
moment of the unvailing of the Christmas-tree.” 

This was Stephen’s voice, and his sister-in-law’s face 
darkened as she heard it. 

** Come here, Bertha, please,” he said. 

She slowly turned and stepped to his side. 

‘For the love of mercy, tell me, Bertha,” he began, in 
2 low voice, ‘‘if your feelings bear any relations to your 
looks. If they do, I am supremely happy, for I shall 
know then that you have repented of your cruel words.” 

‘*T feel to-day as I never expected to feel again,” the 
beautiful woman replied, ‘‘and the glamour of the change 
reflects upon almost everything; but it does not affect 
you, Stephen, though it enables me to act my part toward 
you more successfully.” 

** But, Bertha, it will kill me if you persist in your in- 
tention,” the invalid pleaded. 

“Tf I knew that to be true, it would make no differ- 
ence,” was the terrible answer. 

‘“Somebody call David. I want to go up-stairs,” 
Stephen cried out. Mrs, Trafton beckoned to the ser- 
vant and walked away, 


When David King came down-stairs again, the first thing 
he did was to seek Mrs.Trafton, and ask her a very curi- 
ous question: 

‘*Are you strong enough and brave enough,” he said, 
‘to take a short walk with me? I have something to 
tell you,” he added, looking straight into her eyes— 
“something that can wait no longer.” 

**Can you not tell me here ?” she asked, trembling 
painfully. 

‘Impossible. Throw on your things and go out by 
the side-door. I will follow you immediately.” 

Some potent spell was upon the woman, for she walked 
away in obedience to this singular request like one in a 
dream. 

‘**T couldn’t trust you in the house,” the strange man 
resumed, as he stepped quickly to her side. 

‘*What is it? I beseech of you to tell me, and not tor- 
ture me any more, for I cannot bear it,” his companion 
replied. 

‘*Don’t cry out, and I beseech of you not to faint,” was 
the low spoken reply, ‘‘ but prepare yourself for the most 
joyful surprise, the most impossible surprise that you 
could ever dream of in your wildest dreams.” 

‘David King ”—what a death of woe, and what a 
height of happiness there was in this sweet voice—‘‘ I 
have known to-day that you were not what you seemed, 
and something has been whispering strange things to me, 
but it cannot be—oh, merciful God, it cannot be !” 
Bertha Trafton stopped and wrung her hands for a mo- 
ment like a wild creature. ‘‘It cannot be—for I have—I 
have too many—too many proofs.” 

‘*Mrs. Trafton, your husband, Edward Trafton, is 
alive. Brace up, I beseech of you”—as the slight figure 
showed unmistakable signs of weakening—‘“‘ you are dif- 
ferent from every other woman that I have ever seen, and 
for Heaven’s sake keep up your reputation. I tell you 
that your husband is alive, and within twenty yards oi 
us.” 

As the last words left his lips she swayed and would 
have fallen if he had not caught her in his arms. 

Two minutes later the still insensible woman was taken 
into a cottage by the roadside, and transferred to another 
pair of arms, waiting and longing to receive her. 

A description of the scene that followed is impossible, 
but the sequel of the mystery is as follows : 

Edward Trafton, who believed that his wife loved his 
brother, and had what he considered the most damning 
proof of this fact, had left his home on the night of the 
discovery, determined never to return. 

He went to a deserted cottage on the place to spend the 
remainder of the night, and to this place he was followed 
by a man for the purpose of robbery. Long after mid- 
night Edward Trafton fell asleep, and awakened suddenly 
to find some one in the house. 

He struck a light, and discovered that the thief had 
taken his clothes and left his own. He sprang into what 
he could find, and started in pursuit. 

It was a wild night, but the pursuer knew the country 
well, and at last gained on the thief, who, finding himself 
in close quarters, lost his way entirely, and rushed head- 
long into the river. 

A few feet away a boiling whirlpool hissed and thun- 
dered, and rescue in broad daylight even would have 
been impossible. 

Edward Trafton turned away with a shudder, went 
back to Trafton Hall, dressed himself in another suit of 
clothes, supplied himself with money, came out again, 
threw the rags he had worn into an old disused cistern at 
the lower end of the garden, and the next day left the 
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country. He knew the body 
would be found, and prob- 
ably too late for identifica- 
tion, and with his clothes on, 
his watch and pocketbook on 
his person, would of course 
be mistaken for his. 

This suited him exactly at 
the time, but after a while 
certain doubts began to creep 
into his mind, and so he re- 
turned to his own land, and 
at last employed the detec- 
tive, David King, to take up 
his abode at Trafton Hall, 
and this was the result. 

David King went back to 
the house, and prepared the 
old gentleman to receive his 
son, and then Edward Traf- 
ton and his wife went home 
together. 

In the 


indescribable con- 
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fusion and excitement which 
followed, Stephen had been 
forgotten, but was taken 
down-stairs again by some 
servants just as his brother 
entered the house. His 
father, fearful of the effect 
upon one so entirely unpre- 
pared, hastened to his son’s 
side. 

‘* Speak, Edward,” said the 
old gentleman, ‘‘ that Stephen 
may know it is no ghost that 
has come to us.” 

Edward, for his father’s 
sake, extended his hand to 
his brother. 

‘You here, Edward ?” he 
exclaimed, and in an instant 
afterward fell back in_ his 
chair a corpse. 

Such was the Christmas at 
Trafton Hall. 


THE QUAYS OF HAVRE IN A STORM. 


LE HAVRE, AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. 
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AFTER getting through with 
the Custom House officers, we 
were glad to take up our 
quarters at the ‘‘Hotel de 
VYEurope.” We had first 
thought of going to ‘‘ Fras- 
cati’s,’”’ but we had come to 
this old town, ‘‘Le Havre 
par la Grace de Dieu,” to see 
it in its most primitive style ; 
and Frascati’s is now as large, 
with all the modern comforts 
and conveniences, as any 
large hotel in America, and 
thronged with English-speak- 
ing people. I do not mean 
to say we were in search of 
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discomfort ; on the contrary, the Hotel de l'Europe is 
one of the best, as well as one of the oldest, hotels in 
Havre; its rooms, though small, are comfortable, and 
its cuisine and wine-cellar unsurpassed. 

Unlike many towns of 100,000 inhabitants, Le Havre can 
show the chart of Francis I. as an act of birth. Built by 
this monarch, in 1517, it was first called ‘‘ Ville Frangoise 
de Grace,” and bore his arms and device, ‘‘ Nutrisco et 
extinguo.” 

In 1562, the commencement of the religious wars, the 
Calvinists seized the large tower at the entrance of the 
port and the fortifications, and called on 6,000 English to 
aid them. Charles IX., then but thirteen years old, came 
in person to retake the town. During the siege he lived 
with his mother, Catherine de Medicis, at the Manor of 
of Viteuval, at Ste. Adresse. Nothing now remains of this 
residence but the royal chimney and some handsomely- 
sculptured pillars. 

Le Havre was twice bombarded by the English ; the last 
time in 1759, causing a havoc amounting to $3,000,000. 

It is now a strongly fortified town, and after Marseilles, 
the largest shipping port of France. It is the port for the 
“Compagnie Générale Transatlantique,” which runs be- 
tween France and New York. This company have also a 
line of steamers from here to Colon, calling at different 
places in the Antilles Islands. The Cunard Company also 
have a line between here and Liverpool. 

Le Havre has not, as one would suppose from its name, 
a natural harbor ; in fact, it has no harbor at all, strictly 
speaking. The shipping all lies inside the docks, in large 
basins, of which there are eight. These are entered by 
the dock-gates, but the locks can be opened only at high 
tide to let vessels pass in or out. It is a great deal more 
difficult to pilot a ship up the quay, and through the 
bridges and into her basin, than to take her across the 
Atlantic. I have seen some of the largest ships split 
their bows by drifting a little to one side and coming 
straight against the stonework of the bridge, and many a 
vessel has gone down in a storm within sight of the quay. 

To one who has never before seen a European town, 
and who is used to the prosaic cities of a new country, 
the streets of Havre will seem peculiarly picturesque in 
the irregularity and the antiquity of its buildings. You 
will scarcely find two houses of the same height, or the 
same style of architecture. In the old part of the town 
the streets are very narrow and the houses are entered by 
courtyards. In this old continental city you will find 
massive stone buildings covered with rich and exquisite 
carvings ; centuries ago they were the residences of 
ministers and nobles ; now they are inhabited by the 
poorer class. Curious shops abound in these streets, and 
one will find much to see and interest in going through 
them. 

The principal streets and boulevards are broad and 
well paved; they are kept exceedingly clean, and are 
brilliant with well-filled shops, many being branch houses 
of Paris. 

The Jardin Publique, in the centre of the town, though 
small, is exquisitely laid out in flower-beds. A military 
band plays here twice a week. Close to the Public 
Garden is the Garden of St. Roch and the Aquarium, the 
paradise of children and French bonnes. Not far from 
here is the Church of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, the 
oldest monument of Havre. It dates from the middle of 
the fifteenth century. The cemetery, which once sur- 
rounded it, is now a handsome square, well shaded with 
fine old trees. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame is on the principal street, 
the Rue de Paris; it is of the sixteenth century, partly 
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Roman and partly Gothic architecture. The entire out- 
side is richly carved, and the stained-glass windows are 
exquisite. Some of these windows commemorate the 
siege and other memorable events of Havre. The doors 
are always open, and no matter what hour you enter, you 
will never find it empty ; even late in the evening, when 
only lighted by the faint rays of the candles which burn 
at the side altars, there are still some devotees praying ; 
every now and then is heard the click-clack of the wooden 
shoes of the old peasant women who come, as they say, 
‘pour dire bonjour au bon Dieu.” 

Further up the Rue de Paris, opposite the Grand The- 
atre, is one of the markets. Three times a week are the 
market-days, and then everything is to be found here, 
even booths containing shoes and muslin. At 5 p.ma 
bell is rung, after which no buying or selling is allowed, 
under a penalty of five francs ($1). This was formerly 
called ‘‘La Place Louis XVI.,” but—‘‘Le roi est mort, 
Vive le roi !”—it is now ‘“‘ La Place Gambetta.” 

The crowds that pour to and fro in the streets are, per- 
haps, the most interesting sight of all. Here you see the 
Normandy peasant with her high white cap and blue 
apron, and the Bretonne, whose tightly-fitting cap comes 
flat down at the sides, and almost hides the hair. Even 
the little children wear those caps, and the shoulder- 
shawls, like their elders. All wear the wooden shoes. 
Havre being a military station, the streets are always gay 
with the uniform of the French soldier. Even the priests 
add to the picturesqueness of the scene, for they always 
appear in the garb of their Order. 

To a stranger, the weddings of the lower class must 
seem very strange: the bride, attired in a black dress, 
with a long white vail fastened with a wreath of orange- 
blossoms, walks with her husband from the church to 
her home; the friends walk behind, two and two, each 
wearing a spray of orange-blossoms. 

In France the holydays of the Church are observed with 
many religious ceremonies in the morning, while the 
evening is devoted to all kinds of amusements; thus 
it is that the French character is one of sentiment and 
frivolity. 

If the morals of the French people are not of the strict- 
est, their deviations from the straight and narrow path 
are at least nearly always tinged with romance. Oppo- 
site to us lives a respectable middle-aged man ; with him 
is a younger woman and a child of a few months old. I 
am told that about four months ago he found the mother 
and child lying ill in the street; he took them to his 
home, and it has been their home ever since. He pro- 
vides for them comfortably, and seems really fond of the 
child. Although she is anything but good-looking, he is 
exceedingly jealous of his young companion, and if she 
goes for a walk he is ready to accuse her of having a ren- 
dezvous at a village about half a mile away. However, 
their little tiffs do not prevent them living very happily 
together, and on seeing them one would be tempted to 
add, ‘‘She was born more lucky than handsome.” 

The French seem to preserve their youth into old age, 
which is probably due to good health and the outdoor 
life which they lead. They are a hardy race ; the peas- 
ant women doing the work of men in the fields. Ina 
very few years the poor creatures lose every trace of good 
looks, their faces become deeply lined, and burned to 
such a degree by the sun that they look more as if cut 
from a dark wood than the faces of human beings. 

On the south side of Havre the streets stretch out 
almost to the suburb of Graville. Once in the country, 
you are quickly reminded that you are in Normandy by 
the tall poplars growing along the side of the roads. At 
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the top of the hill before us is an old church. It isa 
beautiful specimen of the architecture of the eleventh 
century. In the church is the sarcophagus of St. Hono- 
rine, but in 989 the body was taken from there and trans- 
ferred to Conflans (near Paris), to escape profanation by 
the Danes. The cross of the cemetery, in sculptured 
stone of the fourteenth century, served as model for the 
decoration in the opera of ‘‘ Robert le Diable.” Near the 
cross is the grave of two children, made eventful in the 
writings of Victor Hugo. There are may very old grave- 
stones, but too worn to allow of our tracing the inscrip- 
tions or finding the dates. The cemetery is thickly 
planted with evergreens, and so sheltered that it looks as 
if never touched by Winter. In December I have seen 
the tea-rose and small pink rose in full bloom there. At 
a little distance is the magnificent statue of the ‘‘ Virgin 
Noire’’; it is of recent erection, only dating back to the 
late war. The ladies of Havre placed the town under the 
protection of the Virgin, promising to erect a statue in 
her honor if the Prussians should not enter the town, and 
as we all know, Havre was spared the presence of the 
enemy. The statue is placed on the heights; in her 
arms is the Child, both looking back over the town. 
Here you look down on the Seine as it glides smoothly 
by on its way to the gay capital. 

On the north side is Ste. Adresse, a pretty village on the 
coast ; in fact, it is merely a continuation of Havre. The 
road along the shore is studded with pavilions and 
houses, which are nearly all rented in Summer by 
English people. The principal objects of interest are 
the Church of ‘‘ Notre Dame des Flots,” which stands 
about 150 feet above the sea. It is filled with the offer- 
ings of those who, in time of danger at sea, promised 
some souvenir if they came safely to shore. Little min- 
iature boats, made by some poor fisherman, cover the 
walls, thrilling pictures of disasters at sea hang in differ- 
ent places, and at the altar, wax candles burn day and 
night. Close to the church is the ‘‘ Pain de Sucre,” the 
cenotaph of General Lefebvre Desnoéttes, who was lost in 
a terrible storm off the Irish coast in 1822. This monu- 
ment being a brilliant white, can be seen many miles 
out at sea, and in foggy weather warns sailors of their 
close proximity to shore. 

A little further back from the cliffs is the farm of the 
celebrated Sarah Bernhardt. There is a handsome stone 
house, surrounded by fine old trees, and commanding a 
magnificent view of the bay on one side and a stretch of 
undulating country on the other. The lighthouses—two 
heavy, square buildings—stand out on ‘‘ Point la Héve”; 
they are lighted by electric light, and can be seen at a 
distance of twenty miles. Looking inland, as far as the 
eye can reach, are waving cornfields, or productive vege- 
table plantations. Now and then we come to old farm- 
houses ; and what pictures they present of cleanliness and 
comfort! old-fashioned, broad, deep fireplaces, bright cop- 
pers hanging against the walls, and china that must have 
descended from generation to generation for ages past ; 
and the old clock that would, if put up at auction in New 
York, bring its weight in gold. 

Trouville, with its white plage and troupe of pleasure- 
seekers, is abont one hour by boat across the bay. ‘To 
know what it is like, you have only to take up Ouida’s 
well-known work, ‘‘ Moths”; there you will find it well 
depicted, neither the women nor the place overdrawn. 
But for the benefit of those who eschew the works of this 
fascinating writer, I wille describe it. Imagine a long 
stretch of white sand flanked by handsome villas and 
hotels. Behind these a hill rises, which is dotted with 
chalets and thickly wooded. This is what you see as you 


approach Trouville by boat. The streets are wide and 
irregular; the shops contain only the lightest and most 
tempting of merchandise, principally souvenirs of Trou- 
ville, for which you pay a fabulous price ; the fruit-stores 
are many, and are always filled with fresh and luscious 
fruit. 

Along the shore are the largest hotels and the Salon. 
And what a brightness prevails everywhere, what a 
blending of hues and colors ; every house has its gay- 
colored awning, and from nearly all float the tricolor. 
What a profusion of flowers! flowers everywhere—in 
urns, in the balconies. All the villas and hotels have 
beautiful gardens with rich pastures, making a striking 
picture. 

We were too much of a gypsy party to settle down to 
conventional fashionable life; we did not care for the 
Casino or the Salon, but preferred the white sandy roads, 
with their rows of green hedges and the shady nooks, or 
to explore some quaint old village. Many a time in the 
early morning had the cry of ‘‘ Moules de Villerville !” 
awoke us, so that we determined to visit that old place ; 
it was but a league from Trouville, just a pleasant walk 
along the heights looking down on the sea. 

As we climb the hill we leave the town behind ; half- 
way up, inclosed by an iron railing, is what is common 
in France—a cross. One is erected wherever a mission 


has been held. This mission must have taken place ages 
ago, for now the dead Christ looks down on the gayest 
and most frivolous place and people in the world. We 
pass between rows of hedges which shut in lovely gar- 
dens ; then we come to an opening where, on one side, 
broad meadows or cornfields stretch away to the foot of 
the hills, and an old chateau peeps out from amongst the 


trees. Further on we come to orchards, and quickly 
comprehend why the cider of Normandy is so famous. 
Fruit-trees meet over our heads, putting our honesty to 
the test. Iam afraid that in the hour of temptation we 
were no stronger than our first parents. A bend in the 
road brought us suddenly in sight of what I thought no 
longer existed—gypsy houses on wheels. It was truly a 
picture out of one of Dumas’s novels. "What a vagabond 
crowd they were, both men and women! Even the babies 
had the look of wanderers. And as I gazed, I questioned 
the power of some of the great novelists ; for, were not the 
pictures they have drawn actually before them, and they 
had little need of taxing their imagination ? Large fami- 
lies inhabit these houses. The grandmother has, in her 
old age, still to be a wanderer ; but I suppose she would 
not be happy were her mode of life changed. As to the 
men, positively out of canvas I have never seen such vil- 
lainous faces, and such shaggy, unkempt locks. Tome 
they seem to bear the brand of Cain, but there were no 
rags ; a ragged coat or dress you will never meet among 
this class in France. Basket-making is their trade. The 
osiers they steal from every available spot along the road, 
and when they come to a well-stocked farm, a halt is 
made, the houses are drawn up on one side of the road, 
the horses are unharnessed, and preparations are made 
for remaining the night. Under cover of the darkness 
the men visit the poultry-yard and the garden ; in fact, 
taking whatever they can lay their hands on. When 
daylight comes, like the Arabs, ‘“‘they quietly fold their 
tents and silently steal away.” 

We soon arrived at Villerville. It slopes from the road 
down to the ciiffs. The first thing as you turn off of the 
road is an old church. I did not learn its name, but it 
must date back at least to the twelfth century. It is a 
rough, rude-looking building, supported by huge square 
pillars. The stone font stands, as is usual, near the door. 


LE HAVRE, AND ITS 


Time and the 
dropping of 
the water 
have worn it 
curiously in 
places. A few 
rude _ bright- 
colored pic- 
tures hang on 
the walls, 
with the or- 
dinary fig- 
ures about 
thealtar. We 
did not stay 
long, for it 
was damp 
and cold. I 
think devo- 
tion is likely 
to suffer 
here, for one 
could not 
remain very 
long without 
being chilled 
through. 

We passed 
down the nar- 
row street, 
flanked by 
old houses 
toppling 
with the 


weight of 
years. They 
are all built of stone, the highest not being more than 
three stories. Here and there are small shops, but the 
wares are not tempting to a stranger, being nothing more 
than necessary articles for immediate use. Some enter- 
prising individual has opened a hairdressing establish- 
ment, but it strikes one as perfectly incongruous to see 
this city shop squeezed in between these houses hun- 
dreds of years old. A little cross street (the village is 
very small) brought us to the village laundry. It is an 
open place. 
In the centre 
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ENVIRONS. 


There are 
little wooden 
boxes, or 
stalls, one 
side being 
open. Here 
the women 
work on their 
knees, thus 
preventing 
their getting 
wet. As each 
piece is wash- 
ed it is fold- 
ed, placed on 
the edge of 
the basin and 
well beaten 
with a flat 
wooden 
beater. The 
clothes are 
never ‘‘wrung 
out,” as in 
the United 
States, so 
there is posi- 
tively no sale 
forthe Yankee 
**clothes- 
wringer.’’ 
Fresh water 
contin ually 
flows in, and 
the soapsuds 
pass off at 
A wooden awning protects from the 


the other end. 
sun and rain. 
We continued our walk down toward the cliffs. Old 
fishwives sat ut their doors, mending their nets. Dogs 
basked lazily in the warm sunshine, and children played 
in the street without any danger of being run over, or of 
coming to harm in any way. At the end of the street we 
look down on the shore and rocks. It was low tide, and 
the strand was alive with the mussel-gatherers. Some 
were already 


is a large 
stone basin, 
about four or 
five yards 
square, sunk 
in the ground 
and filled 
with water. 
Here all the 
women bring 
their wash- 
ing. No fear 
of one’s 
clothes being 
ruined with 
soda, or 
chlorate of 
lime, or any 
other inven- 
tion for the 
destruction 
of linen. 
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returning 
with their 
baskets 
strapped to 
their backs. 
It seems so 
hard that 
women must 
bear such 
heavy bur. 
dens, but so it 
is in France. 
What a 
primitive, 
sleepy little 
village this 
is! yet only 
three miles 
from one of 
the most 
attractive 
watering- 
places in 
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THE ‘‘ JARDIN PUBLIQUE,” HAVRE. 


Europe, and only half an hour by boat from the second 
commercial port of France. 

We started homeward. A heavy shower had laid the 
dust and brought out the sweet odors from the woods 
and the wild-flowers. We gathered some of the flowers, 
and found 
many the 
same as those 
of America, 
only richer in 
perfume and 
more _ bril- 
liant in color. 

It was five 
in the after- 
noon when 
we came in 
sight of Trou- 
ville. The 
band was 
playing, and 
down on the 
plage the 
‘*M oths’’ 
were radiant 
in brilliant 
toilets, those 
of the bathers 
almost equal- 
ing those of 
the promen. 
aders in color 
and original- 
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ity. This is the hour when all Trouville is on the sands. 
We sat down to rest and admire the beautiful panorama 
which lay before us. Away across the Bay, Ste. Adresse 
and Le Havre were bathed in the warm tints of the 
evening sun, the green-painted fishing-boats with their 
copper-color- 
ed sails . lay 
becalmed, 
and at our 
feet the sea 
rolled in 
gentle rip- 
ples. The 
shore was 
strewed with 
masses of red 
seaweed 
which filled 
the air with 
saline odors ; 
the little boat 
from Havre 
was steaming 
over to bring 
back those 
who had only 
come to 
spend the 
day at Trou- 
ville, and 
over all there 
was a peace- 
ful stillness. 
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The weeks soon passed away, and our holiday had 
drawn to its close. We had tramped every dusty road 
round Trouville, and felt well repaid by the quaint beau- 
ties we found. We had visited the village of Falaise, the 
birthplace of William the Conqueror; Viller-sur-Mer, 
which is almost a second Trouville ; and Bayeux, cele- 
brated for its beautiful cathedral and its laces. We 
brought away many lovely specimens of cushion-made 
laces. At nearly all the cottage-doors you will see old 
and young, even children, sitting with the cushions on 
their knees, and it is surprising with what rapidity they 
weave in those exquisite patterns. We paid but a few 
francs a yard for lace fully two fingers deep. All through 
Normandy lace-making is a great resource of the peasant 
women, 

It was our last evening ; the band played in the Salon 
and young feet kept time, but we, sunburned gypsies 
that we were, preferred spending it out of doors. We 
sat on the terrace overlooking the sea. The day was 
done, and the light died gradually away, but long after 
sunset we enjoyed the lovely twilight which tinged every 
object with a peculiar hue. The stars came out one by 
one, but still we lingered waiting for the darkness. It 
was only when we no longer heard the strains of the 
music that we knew it was past midnight, and that in 
two more hours we could witness the first streaks which 
forerun another day. 

The season at Trouville is very short, not fairly com- 
mencing until after the 20th of July, as the schools do 
not close until then. 

The morning of our departure, I was much amused by 
a conversation between our landlord and an Englishman, 
who, on receiving his bill, first looked at it with surprise, 
and then remarked on its length ; but the landlord with 
the blandest smile and the most graceful French bow, 
replied : ‘‘ If monsieur finds his bill long, monsieur must 
remember that the season is very short.” 


POLISH HOSPITALITY. 


Tue Poles are extraordinarily hospitable ; they enter- 
tain without grudge. At every table in the large houses 
some extra places are laid ready for unexpected guests— 
as they say, ‘‘ for the traveler that comes over the sea.” 


It is possible in Poland to go uninvited to visit your | 


friend, taking your children, your servants, and horses, 
and stay five or six weeks without receiving any hint to 
go. The Poles are fond of gayety, of amusement, of soci- 
ety ; they love pleasure in all its bright and charming 
forms. The country houses are constantly full of visit- 
ors, and in the Winter there is often the ‘ Kulig,” a 
gathering which increases as it goes from house to house. 
It is taken from peasant custom, and the nobles, when 
they get up a “ Kulig,” wear the peasant costumes, very 
beautifully made. They go over the snow in sledges 
from house to house, dancing for two or three days at 
one, and then going on to another, taking with them the 
people of the house which they leave. At last there may 
be perhaps twenty sledges all full of people, dressed in 
bright colors, and singing the songs of the “‘ Kulig.” At 
every house they dance the characteristic dances of the 
occasion-—the ‘‘Krakoviak,” the ‘‘ Mazur,” and the 
“Oberek.” The first is a very pretty and peculiar dance, 
in which the partners turn away from each other and 
then come face to face ; the ‘‘ Mazur” is something like 
the quadrille, though it is by no means the same; the 
““Oberek” resembles a waltz danced the reverse way, 
and with a very pretty and characteristic figure, in which 


AFTER A MAN-EATER. 


the man kneels on one knee and kisses his partner's 
hand. They are all most charming and pretty, and the 
Poles dance with enthusiasm as well as grace. They 
have many national customs and ceremonies which are 
occasions for dancing and pleasure. Then, in the 


Autumn and Winter there is boar-hunting. In this way, 
with these various amusements, the time passes in the 
country houses, and visitors will stay six weeks or per- 
haps six months. 


AFTER A MAN-EATER. 


During the night we were disturbed by a frightful out- 
cry amongst the natives, which lasted some time, and was 
followed by an incessant drumming until daylight. As 
all the natives of India, Burmah and Siam are exceed- 
ingly noisy and fond of beating drums, tomtoms, etc., we 
did not take much notice of the disturbance except to 
anathematize the authors of it. 

In the morning, however, the same old man with whom 
we had spoken on the previous evening came to our tent 
and informed us that a young girl had been carried away 
by a tiger. The tiger had entered the hut where she was 
sleeping, and having first apparently killed her with a 
blow from its paw, carried off the body. 

The whole affair was witnessed by seven or eight female 
occupants of the hut, and by several other persons who 
were moving about the village-street at the time ; for it 
occurred soon after midnight—a time when most natives 
are still moving about—but no attempt had been made to 
follow the beast, or compel it to relinquish its prey. 

*“What is to be, will be,” is a favorite maxim with 
people—or, rather, indeed, a rule of life—and to such an 
extent do they carry their apathetic submission to fate, 
that they will not even use remedies in cases of diseases, 
or bites of venomous reptiles—at least, if the said reme- 
dies are European—although they may have witnessed 
their successful application by foreigners. 

This, it seems, was not the first visit the tiger had paid 
to the village, and during the last four months no less 
than nineteen persons had been slain by wild beasts, the 
majority of them, our old friend asserted, by this par- 
ticular tiger. Of these nineteen, eleven were children, 
and one a native hunter, who had lost his life in endeay. 
oring to destroy the fearful man-eater. 

Besides the poor girl who was killed last night, four 
children and one adult had actually been fetched out of 
the huts by this audacious beast, yet the men of the vil- 
lage had not sufficient pluck to attempt its destruction. 

We were further informed that, a year ago, the inhabit- 
ants of a village about half a day’s journey to the south- 
ward had abandoned their houses, and taken up their 
residences in this place, owing to the terror created by 
the beast in question. 

The man-eating tiger was supposed to have his lair 
somewhere in the neighborhood of this deserted village. 
We soon determined to know where his lair was, and, 
while we cleaned our rifles, and made other preparations, 
Angbang was sent with the old man to try and persuade 
some of the villagers to go with us as guides. 

A couple of score of volunteers presented themselves 
for this service, and we selected six of the most likely- 
looking fellows in addition to the old man himself. We 
also took with us Laoo, and two others of our servants, 
who were all armed with muskets. 

Previously to starting in search of our game we went 
to view the spot where the girl was seized. It was a large, 
oblong hut, with a doorway at one end. The only traces 
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of the catastrophe to be seen were a few large spots of 
blood, and some marks of the tiger’s claws on the hard 
earth of the floor, as though the beast had made several 
long scratches. There were, also, four distinct marks of 
its claws on the woodwork of the threshold, as well as 
blood smeared about, the dodrway being so narrow that 
the creature seemed to have had some difficulty in fore- 
ing itself and its dead or unconscious burden through 
the confined opening. 

Outside, other blood-spots were visible upon the 
ground, traceable, according to reports, for about half 
a mile; but no one had had courage to follow further 
this dreadful clew to the course of the beast. 

So great was the consternation, that not a single man 
had gone to his work in the fields, and the people seemed 
almost afraid to appear in the streets of the village. 

We traced the blood-spots for two miles, and at places 
where the body had been forced through the bushes, 
found fragments of the girl’s clothing hanging on the 
thorns. There were also many marks of the tiger’s feet, 
s0 that we had no difficulty in following the track. 

About two miles and a half from Sattybardah, we came 
to the spot where the beast had made his feast. The 
victim’s bones were strewn about, some of them not 
thoroughly stripped of the flesh. The left thigh and the 
pelvis remained untouched; and the head was also 
found, but with the face horribly gnawed and disfigured. 

The ground was covered with blood and fragments ef 
the poor creature’s clothing. After collecting together in 
a sack all the remains that could be found, and sending 
a man back to the village with them, we commenced to 
beat all the thickets and brakes within a mile round, but 
without finding a tiger. This was rather strange, as these 
animals after eating a meal always retire a short distance 
and sleep for some hours. 

Our guides insisted that the lair of the beast we were 
in search of was near the village mentioned above, and 
said we should find it there ; but we were of a different 
opinion, as it was out of all reason to suppose a fed tiger 
would go a distance described as half a day’s journey. 

However, a long search convinced us that there was no 
chance of meeting with our man-eater here, and we deter- 
mined to proceed to the village in question, in the hope 
of meeting with sport of some sort. 

An old native pathway pointed out the direction we 
were to take, and a wilder forest track I have seldom 
passed through. Not only were the trees exceedingly 
lofty and thickly matted with parasitical plants ; but the 
ground was much intersected with rocky ravines, at the 
bottom of most of which small streams of water ran. 

Three small herds of antelopes were met with, and five 
of the animals were killed, each weighing about forty or 
fifty pounds. We had marched a good twelve miles 
before the village was reached, and so much time had 
been consumed that it was then drawing toward evening. 

The village was a most desolate and dreary-looking 
place ; the houses in ruins, in many of them the roofs 
rotting away, some already fallen in. The fields in the 
neighborhood, once cultivated, were become a wilderness, 
overgrown with shrubs and jungle-plants. 

The stillness of death reigned about the place, but as 
we walked amongst the huts, many small beasts of prey 
rushed out through the half-blocked doorway and holes 
in the walls. They appeared principally to be a species 
of hyena, and some wildeats of large size. One leopard 
tried to escape from a dilapidated hut near the centre of 
the village, but speedily rolled in the dust, pierced by 
five bullets. 

The best conditioned hut having been selected for our 
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temporary habitation, fires were lighted and we proceeded 
to cook a meal of antelope venison. When this repast was 
over it was about seven o’clock, a time when the beasts of 
prey are moving about in search of a quarry, and we sal- 
lied forth to make another search for our man-eating 
tiger, though with small hopes of meeting with it so far 
away from the scene of its bloody exploit. 

We divided our attendants into two parties, Captain 
Lacy proceeding with one division to the right of the 
village, myself and Mr. Grant leading the other in a 
westerly direction. We thoroughly searched the country 
for about three miles, but saw no game save afew hyenas, 
some monkeys and birds. 

About nine o’clock, however, we heard shots fired in 
quick succession in the distance, and knowing that the 
sounds must proceed from Captain Lacy’s party, we hast- 
ened back as quickly as possible. Other shots followed, 
and when, about three-quarters of an hour afterward, we 
arrived at the village, we found Captain Lacy there with 
the body of a tiger which he had shot close at hand. It 
was six feet six inches in length from the nose to the tail ; 
but the natives said it was much smaller than the man- 
eater which we were in search of; and we also were 
pretty confident that we should not meet with the terror 
of Sattybardah so far away from that village. 

Captain Lacy’s tiger, however, had afforded some sport, 
and not bitten the dust without showing its claws. The 
following is Captain Lacy’s own account of his adventure : 

‘*There was not sufficient moon to give any light, but 
the stars were shining brightly, and a sort of twilight 
still prevailed, so that objects were distinctly visible. I 
could see the monkeys moving noiselessly about in the 
treetops as our passage disturbed them, and looking like 
weird spectres in the gloom of night. I was walking a 
little in advance of the others, the natives being evidently 
rather fearful of exposing themselves to any sudden 
attack. While I was diligently beating the bushes in 
front, it seems the natives had an eye to the possibility 
of an attack from behind, and it was well for them that 
they had, for my servant, Angbang, all at once called my 
attention to a movement of the long grass in our rear, as 
though some animal was following us. I halted, and the 
servants slinked behind me, placing me between them- 
selves and the suspicious movement, or, I should say, the 
place where it had been observed ; for the instant we 
came to a standstill, the waving of the grass ceased. I 
tried to persuade the blacks to beat up the quarters of 
our foe, which I felt sure was a tiger ; but the cowardly 
rascals only shrunk further off, and even my own two 
men refused to obey orders. So in at it I went alone. 

‘*With a savage, barking sort of growl, the tiger flew 
out at me, and made a tremendous spring before I had 
time to fire. By stooping I avoided the beast, which 
went over my head, and alighted six or seven feet beyond 
me. He had the contents of my two barrels in his body 
in a twinkling, and either in agony or rage rolled over 
and over like a child at play ; then got up and galloped 
straight at the blacks, who fled like a flock of sheep. 
But pussy got a hold of one fellow, in spite of the shots 
fired by his companions, and I think I never in my life 
heard a man howl so pitifully. Approaching close 
enough to make certain of my aim, I gave pussy’ two 
more bullets from my spare rifles, and she died in- 
stantly.” 

The man who had fallen into the cluiches of this tiger 
was badly hurt; the creature had struck him a blow 
upon the shoulder with its paw, tearing the flesh from 
the bone and leaving it hanging in strips. The wound 
presented a shocking spectacle, and the poor fellow 
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undoubtedly suffered great pain. We stitched it up, band- 
aged the arm as well as we could under the circumstances, 
and administered a little brandy to the man. 

In the morning we decided to return to Sattybardah, 
and following the same route we had come by, we arrived 
there about midday. There was great enthusiasm in the 
village when the skin of the tiger was displayed—some- 
what dampened, however, at sight of the injured man, 
and the know- 
ledge that our 
trophy had 
not belonged 
to the terrible 
man-eater. 

The next 
day we caus- 
ed it to be 
made known 
throughout 
the village 
that we would 
make another 
effort to find 
and destroy 
the tiger 
which had 
proved such a 
terrible pest 
to its inhabit- 
ants, and of- 
fered a reward 
to any one 
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| who could discover and lead us to the haunt of the beast ; 
but few seemed to care to be engaged in such a search, 
however tempting the guerdon. We sent out our own 
servants and such of the villagers as offered themselves ; 
they returned very much alarmed, declaring they had seen 
the tiger close to the spot where the remains of the native 
girl were found the day before yesterday. In ten min- 
utes after the receipt of this news we were on our way to 
the place, ac- 
companied by 
nine or ten 
natives and 
servants. 
Arriving on 
the ground, 
we spent three 
hours in a pro- 
vokingly un- 
successful 
search for the 
wary monster. 
At the end of 
this time we 
had examined 
more ground 
than previous- 
ly, and arrived 
near a deep 
and very 
steep-sided 
ravine. It 
struck both 
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Captain Lacy and Mr. Grant that this ravine was just the 
sort of place a tiger would be likely to choose for its 
lair; and the natives thought so too, for they evinced 
great reluctance to descend into it. Cautiously making 
our way down—for the foothold was precarious, owing to 
the looseness of the soil and steepness of the sides—we 
commenced a diligent search amongst the jungle at the 
bottom of the ravine. 

Footmarks of the tiger were abundant, many of them 
quite fresh, and, besides bones and other remains of an 
enormous number of antelopes and animals of the deer 
tribe, we found two human skulls and some of the bones 
of five human bodies ; but nothing was seen of the tiger 
itself. In many places the grass was crushed down as if 
the animal had been sleeping upon the spot, and the bark 
of several small trees bore marks of the creature’s claws. 

We were quite sure that the tiger would return to this 
ravine, if it were not now lurking somewhere at hand ; 
but, as the presence of a large party of men so near its 
home might delay or prevent its approach, we dismissed 
all our attendants—who were nothing loath to depart— 
and prepared ourselves for the forthcoming contest. 

There were a number of loose blocks of stone lying 
about, and with some of these we built up a sort of para- 
pet to serve as a rest for our rifles; then we sat down 
and quietly waited the return of the man-eater to its lair, 
scarcely venturing to talk to each other, lest the sound of | 
our voices should alarm the brute. | 

Perhaps an hour had elapsed when a low, purring 
growl warned us to be on the alert. The sound came 
from above, and, looking up, we perceived two large 
tigers on the edge of the ravine, preparing to make a 
descent. They were favorably situated for a shot. Mr. 
Grant was the first one to fire, and one brute fell to the 
bottom of the ravine, where it lay on its back, feebly 
pawing the air. The second tiger elevated its hair like 
an angry cat, and growled fiercely at us, till the advent of | 
two or three bullets put a stop to its noise, and it disap- | 
peared, being apparently badly hit. 

We ran out of our shelter, and seeing that the first 
tiger was lying motionless, and evidently dead, ascended 
the side of the ravine as speedily as possible and pursued 
the wounded beast, which seemed to be anxious to make 
good its escape. 


AFTER A MAN-EATER. —‘‘ THE TIGER HAD ENTERED THE HUT WHERE 
SHE WAS SLEEPING, AND HAVING APPARENTLY KILLED HEB 
WITH A BLOW FROM ITS PAW, CARRIED OFF THE BODY.” 
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AFTER A MAN-EATER.—‘“‘ ONE LEOPARD TRIED TO ESCAPE FROM A 
DILAPIDATED HUT NEAR THE CENTRE OF THE VILLAGE, BUT 
SPEEDILY ROLLED IN THE DUST, PIERCED BY FIVE BULLETS.” 


The broad splashes of blood lay in its track so thickly 
that we were able to follow it at a run, and at the distance 
of half a mile or so came up with it sprawling on the 
ground. It growled out a fierce defiance, but was too far 


. . 4 
:gone to show fight ; indeed, it scarcely néeded a coup-de- 


grace. Afterward, upon opening this tiger, we found that 
it had been shot through the heart, and had actually run 


' full half a mile after receiving the mortal injury—one of 


the most remarkable incidents of the tenacity of animal 
life that ever came under my notice. 

teturning to the ravine, to make sure the other brute 
was quite hors de combat, we found that the single bullet 
fired by Mr. Grant had killed it, having entered the chest 
and traveled downward into the body. 

Leaving the tigers where they had fallen, we returned 
to Sattybardah at once, and when our success was made 
known the excitement of the people was intense. They 
shouted and danced, and displayed the wildest gratitude 
toward us for ridding them of these fearful pests. 

A large crowd of the men rushed away to fetch the 
tigers, and when they returned all sorts of insults were 
heaped upon the now harmless foe. The dead brutes 
were mocked and reviled, beaten with sticks, kicked, 
spit upon, and dragged about until the skins were quite 
despoiled. 

The crowd also renewed the demonstration of their 
thankfulness toward us ‘with so much enthusiasm that we 
were glad to beat a retreat to our tent, whither, however, 
we were followed by the unpleasantly grateful villagers, 
who would not retire until repeatedly requested to do so. 
Throughout the night the rejoicings were kept up with 
so much hubbub and drumming that we found repose 
impossible. 

There could be no doubt but that one of the tigers we 
had slain was the beast which had killed so many of the 
villagers—indeed, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
were both man-eatars. They were male and female. The 
female was much the larger, her length being seven feet 
eight inches, exclusive of the tail, and she must have 
weighed at least six hundred pounds. The male was 
seven feet one inch in length, and he was altogether made 
more lightly than the female. His weight was probably 
no more than four hundred or four hundred and fifty 
pounds ; but we had no means of ascertaining exactly. 


THE 


A MEMORY. 
By M. E. W. 
AN Old-World country garden, where the hours 
Like winged sunbeams flash in glory by, 
And where the scent of strange old-fashioned flowers 
Brings back a tender bygone memory. 
The walks are straight, and patterned with white stone, 
And pacing there with reverential tread, 
I dream once more I hold within my own 
The soft. warm fingers of the child who’s dead— 
The child whose dainty footsteps vied with mine, 
As we two chased the golden butterflies— 
The child who reveled in the bright sunshine, 
And shrined her gladness in her laughing eyes ! 
We used to linger in the long, soft grass, 
And when a cunray kissed her dimpled hand, 
We told each other ’twas a fairy pass 
To read the secrets of our Fairyland ; 
And, holding safely in her radiant face 
That happy sparkle, we would run to peep 
If dewdrops trembled in the self-same place, 
Or last night’s bud had blossomed in its sleep. 
Ithroned her in my arms when tired of play, 
And whispered love-names in the baby ears : 
She made the glory of the Summer's day, 
My wee liege lady of but five short years ! 
And now? Small wonder that the roses lie 
In petaled fragrance by the daisies’ side, 
For sunshine vanished with her last soft sigh, 
And skies are grayer since our darling died. 


THE SERGEANT'S STORY. 


“Wr the captain have some coffee ?” 

One of the handsomest and politest of men asked this 
question, one evening in January, 1869, as he and I made 
a lonely bivouac on the north bank of the Deep Fork of 
the Canadian. 

He was a sergeant and a Saxon, and his name was— 
well, perhaps you will not insist upon knowing, but he 
answered to Rudolf at roll-call. 

You smile, dear madam. But, really, there is nothing 
strange in a sergeant being handsome and a gentleman. 
Of course, yon have done the light fantastic at Newport 
and the Point with youngsters of red, yellow and blue 
shoulder-straps, and found them “ so charming” and all 
that, and have seen fine-looking and respectful wearers of 
coarse cloth at a distance, and can scarcely be expected 
to understand my sergeant ; but wait a bit. 

You see, I had been sent up on the Washita about the 
time Black Kettle’s band had been so soundly thrashed 
by Custer’s cavalry, and chance threw it in my way to be 
the bearer of a despatch thence to Fort Gibson, rather 
more than two hundred miles across the country ; and as 
the sergeant had just been discharged, and wanted an 
opportunity to get to the States, he accompanied me. 

We had had a difficult time of it between Fort Cobb 
and the Canadian, as neither of us had been over the trail 
before, and the inhabitants, consisting mainly of prairie- 
dogs, with attendant owls and occasional snakes, could 
not enlighten us. 

But we found it—the trail—and after four days of hard 
riding through cold rain and many swollen streams, 
reached the spot I told you of just in time to make any- 
thing but a ‘‘ dry camp” ere the sun set ; for we had to 
swim the ‘‘ fork,” which is very deep, rapid, and de- 
cidedly unsafe of navigation for horsemen. 

A fire was quickly made, for we carried our matches 
wrapped in oiled silk, and coffee soon ready. If it had 
not been, the sergeant would not have asked the ques- 
tion. 


SERGEANT'S 


STORY. 


As I sat in front of the blazing pile of driftwood, 
scorched as to my eyebrows, a clammy dampness pervad- 
ing my back, the sergeant, a little way off, taking his 
coffee, I could not help being struck by—don’t laugh 
now ; he really was a very distinguished-looking person. 
Six feet two, blonde (of course), and—well, just the sort 
of fellow Ouida drags into her stories, which are not true. 
This one is. So I ventured to ask him a question or two 
about himself. 

He told me where he was born, what his name was— 
this I must not reveal, as you will comprehend a little 
further on—and in his own words, as nearly as I can 
recollect, for the shorthand reporter had not at that 
date encumbered the Indian Territory : 

‘** At eighteen years, if the captain pleases, I was a lieu- 
tenant of hussars, fresh from the military school. My 
regiment was a part of the body-guard of the King, and 
at the time of which I speak was with His Majesty at 
Dresden. This was in the year 1860. 

**As the captain will understand, the map of Europe 
has changed since then, and my regiment is not what it 
was. We had very little to do, except it was guard duty 
or daily parade—no Indians to watch, no railroads to pro- 
tect, as in the American army. 

‘Our uniform was the most splendid of any in the 
army of Saxony—we were, in fact, what you call a ‘‘ crack 
corps.” But it was playing at soldiers, and a bad school 
for a young man like myself who had plenty of money 
and a name. 

** While on duty at Dresden I did a great many foolish 
things—made many debts, drank much wine and played 
away most of my private income. The pay of an officer— 
a lieutenant—is not large with us. About enough to buy 
gloves, that is all. 

‘*Tam very much afraid the colonel had begun to 
regard me as what you call a‘ bad case”; but my 
family was good, and that, in my country, goes—or did 
go—a great way. Of course, I speak not of the men in 
ranks. It is with us as with you—a line is drawn. 


‘*But, pardon! speaking of gloves reminds me that 


these little things made me what Iam at present. Our 
officers bought theirs of a man named Rosenbaum. ‘The 
name would not be important but for what I have to say. 
The glove-seller had a very pretty daughter named 
Amelie, who used to attend to customers, and her beauty 
made them numerous and frequent. 

‘*Tt was in consequence of Amelie that I became a 
spendthrift in gloves. But my extravagance did not 
stop there. My time, when duty did not call for it, was 
spent at old Rosenbaum’s shop. The beauty of his 
daughter had fascinated me—I could think of nothing 
but Amelie, and when away from her was most misera- 
ble. It was the old, old story, sir. 

“Soon I took an opportunity of telling her how com- 
pletely she had enslaved me, and gained from her a half- 
blushing avowal that I had not loved in vain. 

‘*We were alone in the shop at the time, but scarcely 
had the expression of our mutual sentiments been ex- 
changed, when the glove-seller—Amelie’s father—ap- 
peared. It was easy for him to guess how things stood, 
and I, full of romance and ardor, at once begged for 
permission to marry his daughter. It was granted, of 
course, for I was rich. 

‘““When by myself, at my quarters, I had leisure to 
think over what I had done; and, although reflection 


‘told me that Amelie had met my advances with an ap- 


proach to eagerness, and that my future father-in-law’s 
sudden appearance was a little peculiar, still I strove to. 
banish the thought as unworthy, and succeeded. 


XUM 


— 


THE SERGEANT’S STORY. 


“But Iwas very young. There were some obstacles in | less in love, when a visit from my father surprised and 


the way of my marriage which, until then, I had not | frightened me. 


thought of. The most serious was, or would be, my 
father’s certain disapproval of my fiancée, and only less 
important was the regulation of the service that a sub- 
altern could not take a wife without getting special per- 
mission from the Minister of War. 

‘This, of course, could not be looked for in the face 
of my father’s opposition. The captain will permit me 
to remark that if I had systematically ruined the girl 
whom family pride and military discipline would not 
allow me to marry, my standing as an officer of His 
Majesty’s Hussars would not have suffered. Europe is 
not America. 

‘*As I did not wish to anger my family, and had as 
little desire to leave my regiment, I determined to wed 
secretly, and hope for—what? I knew not. 

‘*We were married in a fortnight afterward, and I 
placed my new wife in apartments near the arsenal 
where my regiment was quartered, in order that I might 
spend all the leisure my light duties left me at home ; 
but, for the sake of prudence, I retained my quarters in 
garrison, 

‘*We were very happy together, and I thought myself 
favored in possessing the love of so beautiful a creature. 
Besides, Amelie was accomplished in a way. Her daily 
intercourse with those who came to the shop, added to 
natural tact and intelligence, had created an aplomb, a 
savoir faire, and I had the vanity to imagine that a few 
hints from myself would soon enable her to pass muster 
with dames whose armorial bearings were historical. 

‘*T did not know, or had forgotten, that the prejudices 


of caste would render this all but impossible ; but I | 


was young. 

‘* With the exception of Klaus, a private of my troop 
who served as my orderly, no one of the garrison knew of 
my marriage. I doubt if Klaus, who was a tall, well- 
built, dark-eyed fellow, knew of it then.” 

‘* As it was necessary for me to remain at night at the 
guard-room when on duty, I would often send messages 
by him to my wife, and he may have suspected our rela- 
tions ; but I told him nothing. 

“Tt struck me as strange that Amelie did not tire of 
living so quietly, for, with the exception of her father—- 
her mother was dead—she saw none of her former com- 
panions, and my desire to keep our secret prevented me 
from introducing any of my friends. 

‘‘One day I spoke on this subject to her. She looked 
at me searchingly for a moment, and then, her counte- 
nance clearing with a matchless smile, bade me not to 
be troubled on that account, averring that her husband 
was the only one she cared to see. 

‘* As she concluded, she came to my chair, and sitting 
on my knee, put her lovely arms about my neck and 
kissed me. As the sun dries up the dew, so were my 
doubts dispelled. 

‘*To repeat, I was very young, and so completely hadI 
given up myself to love of my wife, that my past reckless 
life seemed almost lost in the recesses of memory. 

**The only bar to my happiness was the necessity of 
keeping my wife hidden until I should be of age, when a 
fortune left me by my mother, who had died while I was 
a child, would come into my possession. Then I could 
leave the army, regardless of my family, and if they 
would not receive my wife, which I barely hoped for, 
go to some country where people would not ask ques- 
tions while my money lasted—the United States, for in- 
stance. 

** Days, weeks and months passed away, and I was no 


He insisted upon my returning home 
with him, and, as an inducement to ask for a few days’ 
leave, exhibited the portrait of a beautiful young woman, 
whom he described as possessing all the desirable attri- 
butes of family and fortune, and half stunned me by say- 
ing that I must prepare to marry her. 

**T could not tell him that I was already a husband. It 
was equally impossible for me to decline to go home, for 
my father had already obtained seven days’ leave for me 
from the commandant, and my application would be 
simply a matter of routine. 

‘So I had to make up my mind to leave my wife for a 
week, and while packing some things in a portmantean, 
wrote her a few words, inclosing some money in the note, 
which I sent by Klaus. I was to return in seven days. 

‘*My father and I reached home very soon, for dis- 
tances are not great in my country, and I was received 
with all the consideration due to the heir of the house. 
The next day I was presented to the lady whom my father 
had selected for his daughter-in-law. 

‘**She was very beautiful, and I could not, in spite of 
my deep love for Amelie, help acknowledging that my 
father had chosen with quite as much taste and judgment 
as I had shown, to say the very least. And yet my infat- 
uation for my wife blinded me to all else, and the days 
passed but wearily. The young lady must have thought 
me anything but ardent, and very quiet for a lieutenant 
of hussars. 

‘**On the fourth day of my furlough all the disadvan- 
tages of my position seemed to have culminated. An in- 
definable anxiety hung about me, I could not tell why; 
but a host of unseen things seemed urging me to return 
to Dresden. 

‘All that night I lay awake, creating and combeting 
doubts and fears. Before dawn I had left my bed, and 
late in the afternoon of the same day stepped once more 
in the streets of Dresden. 

‘*T drove at once to the arsenal, went quickly to my 
quarters, called for Klaus, who occupied a small room in 
the rear. He was not at hand; but, as I was not ex- 
pected to return for two days, I gave his absence no 
thought, and after making a hasty toilet walked over to 
the commandant’s office, to report my return to duty. 

‘The colonel, who, although it was late, had not left 
his desk, was surprised to see me, but inquired kindly 
after my father, rallied me a little about the young lady, 
whose portrait he had also seen, and asked me to dine. 
The captain will understand my position. My colonel 
had asked me to dine. How could I escape ? 

** At length, after astonishing my commanding officer 
by the nervousness of my behavior at his table—want of 
attention to conventional courtesies and general absence 
of mind—coffee was served and I was released. 

‘*As the colonel’s door closed behind me the blood 
seemed to leap in my veins, and I flew rather than walked 
to the house where my wife lived. 

‘*A light shone in her window. She was awake then. 
Good! Irushed up the stairs, calling her name aloud 
that she might know I was coming, and seizing the 
handle of the door, found it locked. But, then, I was 
not expected. 

‘‘In my impatience I knocked at, shook and pushed 
the door, calling on her to admit me; but it remained 
fastened, and a confused, hurrying, scrambling noise, 
with sounds of whispering, came from within. 

‘*Back rushed all the half-allayed doubts and fears to 
lend me strength ; for, placing my shoulders against the 
door, in a moment I stood within the room. 


THE 


AFTER A MAN-EATER.—‘ BY STOOPING I AVOIDED THE BEAST, 
WHICH WENT OVER MY HEAD AND ALIGHTED SIX OR SEVEN 
FEET BEYOND ME.” 

*‘ Sneaking toward the window, his shoes in his hand, 
was. my man Klaus. Huddled at my feet was my—that 
woman ! 

‘**T had seen enough, and turning away, walked slowly 
down the stairs and into the street. As Idid so itseemed 
as if all my love for that woman had faded into nothing— 
as if it had never been—and I walked calmly back to my 
quarters, lit a cigar, and then sat down to think. 

‘“* My calmness frightened me. It seemed as if I ought 
to be greatly enraged ; but I was not. The two wretches 
had sunk beneath my notice. And yet it seemed as if 
the bloom of my youth had been suddenly and rudely 
rubbed away. 

‘** All through the night I sat in my chair—sat there in 
the dark—and smoked and thought, and when morning 
came I had decided to put the sea between me and that 
woman ; so I wrote a letter of resignation, left Dresden 
that night, and the next Hamburg steamer carried me to 
New York. 

*T will not further attempt to describe my feelings, 
except to say that between the present and the future 
seemed to rise the smoke of the burned and blackened 
past. I knew neither hope nor fear. 

‘“‘ Before I had been very long in New York, I felt the 
need of money, for I had brought little with me, and did 
not wish to discover my retreat to that woman by apply- 
ing to my people at home. So, as I knew English well, I 
looked in the advertising columns for a means of earning 
a living, and as once found a paragraph which offered 
something suitable to my attainments. A riding-master 
was wanted in an adjacent city. 

““Taking the ferryboat, I soon arrived at the school, 
and hiring a spirited animal, put him through a few ex- 
ercises, which seemed to please the keeper of the place. 
I then made application for the position, and secured it. 

‘‘ For half a year time passed rapidly, and left no trace 
for good or bad with me. I lived quietly, saw no com- 
pany, and made few acquaintances. 

One night in April, 1861, my employer, who was a Prus- 
sian, and, like myself, an ex-officer, took me with him to 
visit a riding-school kept by a friend of his in Thirteenth 
Street, New York, and on our return we stopped at the 
** Atlantic Garden,” in the Bowery, to take some beer and 
listen to the music. 


SERGEANT’S 


STORY. 

‘While we sat at one of the tables, looking at the 
crowd, in rushed half a dozen boys with ‘‘ extras,” shout- 
ing news of the attack on Fort Sumter. The place was 
in an uproar—everybody talked at once. 

““T bought a paper, but the boy could not change the 
bill I offered. I called to one of the waitresses for 
change. She turned toward me—dropped her tray of 
glasses. It was ‘hat woman! 

*T found myself in the street. HowI got there I 
know not ; but the long-smothered rage now burst forth, 
and I cursed like a demon, or a cavalry-officer, flourish- 
ing the ‘‘extra”’’ in the air. The bystanders admired 
what they thought was patriotism; but my employer, 
who had witnessed the rencontre, guessed at something 
more serious—to me—and did what he could to soothe 
and calm me. 

*‘T remember little of the remainder of that night, 
but the next day I enlisted in a New Jersey regiment. 
I wanted to get far away from that woman. 

**T served with my regiment in the Army of the Poto- 
mac until the end of the war, declining all offers of pro- 
motion, for I wanted to hide or be killed—it was all the 
same. 

**Then I enlisted in the regular cavalry, and was sent 
to Carlisle Barracks, where I was kept on duty until the 
Autumn of 1868, my chief occupation being that of en- 
deavoring to teach recruits how to ride. I say ‘‘ endeay- 
oring,”’ for it is difficult to be successful with the average 
recruit, who would seem to have been selected on account 
of his ability to fall off a horse that is not standing still. 
But, pardon, this is en dehors. 

“In October I was sent to Fort Leavenworth, and 
thence to Fort Dodge to join my troop. On the 11th of 
November our column marched from Fort Dodge, and 
after some severe days halted at what is now Camp 
Supply. Twelve days afterward, in the midst of a blind- 
ing storm of snow, we moved again. 

*“At daylight on the morning of the 27th our guides 
discovered the Indian village, and as soon as day broke 
we charged. After a short but spirited fight we were 
victorious, and captured all who survived. 

“Among the killed were a captive white woman and 
her infant, who had been made prisoners by this band 
not long previously; and to recapture and restore these 
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AFTER A MAN-EATER.—‘‘ MR. GRANT WAS THE FIRST TO FIRE, 
AND ONE BRUTE FELL TO THE BOTTOM OF THE RAVINE, 
WHERE IT LAY ON ITS BACK, FEEBLY PAWING THE AIR.” 


THE SERGEANT’S STORY. 


THE SERGEANT’S STORY,—‘‘ THROWING THE LETTER AND POCKETBOOK INTO THE PARTLY-FILLED GRAVE, I WAITED TILL ALL 
. WAS OVER AND THE PARTY HAD RETUBNED TO CAMP.”—SEE PAGE 750, 
Vol. XIX., No. 6—48. 
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poor creatures to their friends was one of the objects of 
the campaign. 

“But the squaws, as soon as they saw us in possession 
of their village, dashed their knives and hatchets into the 
skulls of the mother and her little one, in plain view. 

‘* Our own loss was small, except as to officers, among 
whom was the major. He had noticed a small band of 
Indians moving to the southwest, as if to escape, and, 
taking with him about fifteen men, started in pursuit. 

“‘They were not missed until the column was on its 
way back to Camp Supply, whither we returned for ra- 
tions and to deliver our prisoners ; and, beyond the fact 
that they had been seen to go in chase of the fugitives, 
no one could tell what had befallen them. 

* After a week we again moved to the south, the mer- 
cury standing at eighteen below zero, while our men had 
no shelter but ‘ dog tents,’ little to eat and less fuel. 

‘** Upon reaching the battle-ground we struck off in the 
direction the major and his party had taken, and soon, 
from the signs made by some of the trailers who were in 
advance, judged that what we sought had been found. 

‘*What a sight met our gaze! Lying in a circle, and 
all facing outwardly, were the mutilated corpses of the 
major and his men, stripped of all clothing and bristling 
with arrows, which had evidently been cast into them 
after death. 

“From the lay of the ground—a narrow plain divided 
by a shallow, frozen stream, devoid of timber, and sur- 
rounded by low sand-hills—it seemed as if they had been 
ambuscaded while thoughtlessly pursuing their seemingly 
retreating foes, and that, finding all chance of escape 
closed against them, they had accepted and obtained the 
only mercy left to them—death in the midst of battle. 
There was but one thing to be done—to give our dead 
comrades a soldier’s burial. 

“While I stood looking sadly on, it struck me that one 
of the corpses was very like something I had once seen 
alive. One of the burial-party here held up to me a small 
packet of letters and a pocketbook tied together, saying 
that he had picked them up close to the body, and sug- 
gesting that, as the writing was in German—the man said 
“Dutch ”—they might show who the dead man was. 

‘But I needed no other evidence than that of my eyes 
to tell me that the stiff, mangled, gory, horrible figure 
was the corpse of my man, Klaus! 

**T dissembled—it cost me an effort—and made a show 
of looking over the letters. The writing of some of them 
caught my eye. It was in the hand of that woman! I 
wished to see no more. 

**The pocketbook bore what appeared to be the name 
of its owner—the dead man—* Private Karl Klaus, Troop 
A, —th Cavalry.” But I, who had not seen the man for 
nine years, was the only one there who recognized him ; 
yet it appeared they had known him in the regiment for 
two years. It was fortunate I had not joined my troop 
until a few weeks previously, or we might have met. 

‘That there could be no mistake was indisputable, for 
the pocketbook contained this—a slip cut from a St. 
Louis paper : 

“* Drep—Rosenbaum—In this city, on the 30th ult., Amelie 
Rosenbaum, a native of Dresden, Saxony, aged 28 years.’ 


“There was no other date by which the time of her 
death could be fixed ; but, from the age mentioned, it 
seemed that she had been dead about a year. 


** But I was free! The day of my discharge from the 
army was near! I could return to my country and wear 
my own name again ! 


“ Throwing the letters and pocketbook into the partly 
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filled grave, I waited till all was over and the party had 
returned to camp ; then, kneeling on the frozen clods, I 
begged my God to have mercy on those whose death had 

banished my great sorrow.” 

As the sergeant ceased the stars shone forth, giving 
promise of a fair day for the morrow, the setting sun of 
which found us at Fort Gibson, where we parted; he 
for Leavenworth, en route for the fatherland, I for Fort 
Smith, my station. 

With the last grasp of the hand the sergeant promised 
to write, and for nearly a year and a half his letters, bear- 
ing a seal with a very large coat-of-arms, came regularly. 

They ceased for the reason that at the battle of Grave- 
lotte, in the final charge against the French right, my 
friend fell at the head of his battalion. 


DYNAMITE. 

By W. WINDER. 
Dynamite, strictly speaking, is simply a mixture of 
nitro-glycerine with any substance having absorbent 

properties, such as earth, charcoal, bran or sawdust. 
This violent explosive, which has of late gained such 
evil notoriety, was first used in practice by the Swedish 
engineer Nobel, who discovered it in the following acci- 
dental way : It was his custom to transport liquid nitro- 
glycerine in jars, surrounded by soft earth, the object 
being to separate and protect the jars, while the earth, it 
was hoped, would absorb and soak up any of the liquid 
which might leak or otherwise escape from the jars, thus 
preventing it from getting about or under the wheels. It 
happened on one occasion that a jar became fractured, 
and Nobel wishing to learn the properties of the saturated 
earth around the broken vessel, discovered that the mass 
might be exploded in the same manner, and with nearly 
the same violence, as liquid nitro-glycerine itself. It at 


FIG. 1.— SECTION OF APPARATUS. 


A. Troughs with ice-water; d. Hood. D, Chimney; b. Bottles of 
glycerine: a. Pitchers with acid mixture, C, Passage for escape 
of red nitrous fumes, 
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FIG. 2, HORIZONTAL SECTION OF DYNAMITE APPARATUS. 


once occurred to Nobel that the discovery was of great 
significance, as the mixture (to which he gave the name 
of dynamite), while possessing all the useful qualities of 
nitro-glycerine, was exempt from many of its drawbacks, 
especially as regards safety in transportation. He soon 
found, however, that common earth was not as good an 
absorbent as probably existed, and he set about finding 
something better. After trying many substances, Nobel 


finally settled upon a silicious earth known as ‘‘ kiesel- 
guhr.” Deposits of this earth are found in many places, 


notably in Hanover, and the Hanoverian kieselguhr, 
which is probably the best for the purpose, was first 
used in the manufacture of dynamite. Silicious earth 
is also found in considerable quantities in the northern 
part of the State of New Hampshire, but it is said to 
be of inferior quality. 

Kieselguhr is a soft white powder, resembling flour, 
but much lighter ; one barrel of this earth weighs but 
40 pounds, whereas flour would weigh 196 pounds. Kie- 
selguhr is really composed of minute shells (infusoria), 
and is, in fact, often spoken of as ‘‘infusorial” earth. 
Its great value in dynamite manufacture consists in its 
large powers of absorbtion, and when of good quality it 
should soak up three times its own weight of nitro-gly- 
cerine without becoming appreciably wet. It also retains 
this fluid well—an important consideration—as the ex- 
uding of nitro- glycerine from dynamite would almost 
certainly lead to disaster. 

Since there is nothing inherently explosive about the 
earth, it will be seen that dynamite is nothing more than 
diluted nitro-glycerine. But the question may be asked, 
‘* Why is dynamite better or safer than the liquid explo- 
sive ?” 

The answer is, that nitro-glycerine, like all liquids, is 
nearly incompressible, and is consequently much more 
liable to be exploded by a blow or shock than the more 
yielding dynamite, which, be it understood, is a grayish 
powder, having about the consistency of coarse brown 
sugar. Furthermore, as previously intimated, liquid 
nitro-glycerine is always in danger of leaking and run- 
ning through cracks in cart or car floors during trans- 
portation, whence, getting under or about the wheels, it 
would almost certainly become exploded. It will be 
readily seen, however, that these dangers are avoided by 
the mechanical form of dynamite. 

_ Before speaking further of this substance it may be as 
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well to say a few words about its chief constituent, nitro- 
glycerine. 

This powerful agent is formed by the action of nitric 
acid on common glycerine. In the process of manufac- 
ture, sulphuric acid is also used in large quantities, but 
this acid has no direct effect in the production of nitro- 
glycerine ; it merely serves to take up the water formed 
during the reaction, thus preventing the dilution of the 
nitric acid. 

Nitro-glycerine was first made in the year 1842, by the 
chemist Sobrero, who mixed two parts by weight of 
sulphuric acid with one part of nitric acid, and after 
cooling this mixture to 32° Fahrenheit, he added, very 
slowly, small quantities of glycerine, stirring rapidly for 
a few moments, and then pouring the whole into large 
volumes of cold water. The nitro-glycerine being insol- 
uble in water, fell to the bottom of the vessel, while such 
free acids as remained over were dissolved and taken up 
by the water. The nitro-glycerine was then washed 
carefully, to remove any traces of acid. It is a fact 
worthy of note that about all successful methods of nitro- 
glycerine manufacture are slight modifications of that 
originally followed by Sobrero, and of these, that known 
as ‘‘ Mowbray’s,” especially as improved by the late Pro- 
fessor W. N. Hill, is by all odds the safest and best. This 
process has been followed with great success for many 
years at the U.S. Torpedo Station at Newport, where 
quantities of nitro-glycerine have been made from time 
to time, and so far without accident of any kind. 

The apparatus here used consists of wooden troughs 
placed around a brick chimney. In these troughs, and sur- 
rounded by ice-water, are set earthenware pitchers, which 
contain the acid mixture. Only the purest and best acids 
are used ; they are, in fact, especially manufactured for 
the purpose, as the ordinary acids of commerce are not 
considered sufficiently pure. 

On a shelf above the pitchers are bottles containing 
purified glycerine. These bottles are loosely closed by 
wooden stoppers with broad, round tops (Fig.2). Through 
holes in these stoppers pass loosely rubber tubes, which 
reach to the bottom of the bottles, and carry small glass 
jets (tubes) at their outer ends ; conical wooden plugs are 
placed in the holes through the stoppers alongside the 
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EFFECT OF A FEW OUNCES OF DYNAMITE ON SOLID OAK TIMBER. 


rubber tubes. By means of these plugs the flow of gly- 
cerine can obviously be regulated ; and this is very im- 
portant, for should the glycerine be supplied too rapidly, 
enough heat would be generated to set the mass on fire, 
and possibly to cause an explosion. It will be seen from 
this that the proper flow of glycerine is always indicated 
by the temperature. A very careful person, therefore, 
goes from pitcher to pitcher with a thermometer ; and 
should the temperature be found to be rising too rapidly 
in any pitcher, he pushes in the small wooden plug, thus 
checking, or even suspending, the flow of glycerine. If 
this be stopped entirely, it is only necessary (after easing 
the plug) to suck the glass tube in order to start it again, 
when the rubber tube, acting as a siphon, permits a con- 
tinuous run. Should a pitcher actually take fire (a not 
uncommon accident), it must be at once emptied into the 
surrounding ice-water. 

The apparatus is further provided with an arrangement 
for forcing a current of air into the acid-pitchers, in order 
that the mixture may be well stirred during the reaction. 
In cold weather the glycerine becomes thick and slug- 
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BOULDER BEFORE EXPLOSION.—ONE POUND OF NITRO-GLYCERINE 
IN THE CANISTER PLACED ON TUP, AND DETONATED BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, 


gish. At such times it does not run freely, and to over- 
come this difficulty a steam-pipe is provided, by means 
of which the glycerine-bottles may be warmed without 
danger. 

During the process of manufacture large quantities of 
red nitrous fumes are given off. These are not only ex- 
tremely annoying, and even injurious to the workmen, 
but destroy rapidly their clothing. To carry these fumes 
off as much as possible, hanging hoods, connecting with 
the chimney, are placed over the pitchers. (See Fig. 1.) 
A fire at the bottom of the chimney usually creates the 
necessary draught. On certain days, however, when the 
draught is not very good, the position of the workmen is 
made extremely uncomfortable. 

After the reaction is completed, the mixture is thor- 
oughly cooled by means of a forced draught of cold air, 
which is drawn through sulphuric acid and forced 
through a coil of tin piping immersed in a freezing mix- 
ture. When quite cold, the pitchers are emptied into a 
vat containing large quantities of water, which is vigor- 
ously agitated by a forced draught. After this operation 
has gone on a sufficient time the nitro-glycerine is 
allowed to settle to the bottom of the vat, and the acid 
water is removed from above it. The nitro-glycerine is 
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now drawn off—a little at a time—into a tub on the floor 
below, where it is most carefully rewashed. When no 
trace of free acid can be detected, and not till then, the 
operation may be considered completed. The liquid is 
now placed in earthenware jars, and allowed to stand until 
it ‘‘ clears,” when it is ready for use. During the process 
of ‘‘clearing” the nitro-glycerine exchanges its clouded 
and creamy appearance for one of tolerable transpa- 
rency. 

The time required to make a ‘‘ run,” as it is termed, of 
nitro-glycerine is about five hours ; and at the Torpedo 
Station some eighty pounds are made in one ‘‘run.” The 
amount made, however, naturally depends on the size of 
the plant. 

Other methods of manufacture have been followed, 
notably those of Nobel, of Boutmy, and of Kurtz. It is 
unnecessary to touch upon these here, except to say that 
they are believed to be open to serious objection. The 
process invented by Boutmy is said to be very unsafe— 
a terrible explosion having occurred in South Wales in 
one of the two factories where it has been employed. 

Pure nitro-glycerine is a colorless (or slightly yellow- 
ish) oil, about one and one-half times as heavy as water. 
It is easily dissolved in wood (methyl) alcohol, from which 
it may be precipitated by adding water. This fact was 
utilized when dynamite was first made—the nitro-gly- 
cerine being extracted from that substance by alcohol. 
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FIFTY POUNDS OF DYNAMITE EXPLODED UNDER BARREL TARGET BY ELECTRICALLY CONTROLLED LAUNCH. 


and re-precipitated by water before use ; this custom was, 
however, soon discontinued, the dynamite being ex- 
ploded directly. 

Both nitro-glycerine and dynamite, when pure, freeze 
at 40°? Fahrenheit. 

Freshly made nitro-glycerine, however, requires a very 
much lower temperature. When frozen, these substances 
are extremely difficult to explode ; a weight, which, by 
falling two feet, will set off liquid nitro-glycerine, must, 
according to Nobel, fall six feet in order to have the same 
effect on the frozen material. 
It is therefore usual to keep 
such nitro- glycerine as is 
not to be immediately made 
up into dynamite in this 
state, which, owing to the 
high freezing-point, may be 
easily done. 

Nitro- glycerine has the 
disagreeable property of 
causing the most violent 
headaches when handled or 
taken internally. It is never- 
theless sometimes (as I am 
informed) used in medicine, 
and it was certainly known 
to the doctors long before 
it was adopted by engineers. 
It appears to act as a nerve- 
poison, and it is perhaps 
useful to know that black 
coffee is a partial antidote to 
its effect. In spite of black 


coffee, however, those persons who are obliged to handle 
this villainous substance are usually great sufferers, and 
although there are some who gradually become inured 
to its action, there are certainly many who do not. 
Now, there is a very curious fact concerning nitro- 
glycerine (either liquid or in the form of dynamite) which 
is somewhat misleading, and which might easily result in 
a serious mishap. It is commonly stated that small 
quantities of this material may be burned in safety. 
This is, no doubt, in a certain sense true, but too much 
confidence must not be 
placed in such innocent ac- 
tion. I have repeatedly seen 
small quantities so burned, 
both in and out of the lec- 
ture-room, and it has hap- 
pened, fortunately, that no 
explosion resulted. Still, 
the experiment is a danger- 
ous one, and, in my opinion, 
should only be attempted 
with very small quantities 
at a safe distance, and under 
circumstances which would 
render an explosion harm- 
less. Particularly should 
this experiment be avoided 
in the lecture-room, where 
an accident would be fol- 
lowed by the most terrible 
consequences. 
Large quantities of either 
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on the other hand, will almost certainly be exploded by 
fire. The explanation lies in the fact that these sub- 
stances take fire and burn at a lower temperature than that 
required to explode them. If, then, during ordinary com- 
bustion, the temperature does not rise to the necessary 
point (180° Centigrade) no explosion can occur, and the 
mass will burn away quietly. This is what uswally hap- 
pens when small quantities are ignited. Not so, how- 
ever, with large masses. Now the question very naturally 
arises : ‘‘ What is a large mass in this sense ?” 

This question is by no means easy to answer ; and apart 
from this, the conditions regulating rise of temperature 
are so complex that no reliable calculation can be made 
respecting them. This we do know, however : Given 180° 
(Centigrade), and off goes the mass ; and if during com- 
bustion the temperature fails to reach this point, I can- 
not help thinking that we must attribute such failure 
rather to luck than to anything else. In spite of this, I 
have seen a person place an ounce of dynamite in a blaz- 
ing wood fire, and deliberately stand over it until it was 
completely consumed. The foolhardiness of this pro- 
ceeding is apparent ; an explosion might have occurred, 
and such an accident would no doubt have cost the man 
his life. 

The terrible power of even small quantities of dyna- 
mite may be seen in the illustration on page 756, 
which shows the effects of a few ounces of this material 
detonated on a solid oak timber. The wood near the 
charge was fairly reduced to pulp, while a tough galvan- 
ized iron bolt was not only twisted and bent, but almost 
entirely cut through with as sharp a fracture as might 
have been made by a cold-chisel. It is perhaps proper 


to remark that this startling result was brought about by 


what is known as ‘“‘ detonation,” and was not due to a 
simple explosion of the mass—the difference being that 
detonation is practically instantaneous, and does not 
occur except under peculiar conditions. 

To ‘‘ detonate” a high explosive, a special igniter must 
be used. In general, the active agent in such a detonator 
is fulminate of mercury; this substance, as is well 
known, is employed in the manufacture of ordinary per- 
cussion-caps, and for certain good reasons it is preferred 
to any other of the fulminates for use in detonation. 
Since the force of an explosion depends partly on the 
suddenness with which it takes place, it is plain that the 
maximum effect will be reached in detonation. Scientists 
are not quite agreed as to the cause of this phenomenon, 
but the weight of opinion inclines to the “ vibration,” 
theory, by which it is assumed that the fulminates have 
the property (when exploded) of setting up some peculiar 
form of vibration in the mass of a high explosive which 
causes an instantaneous disintegration of the molecules. 
Be this as it may, it is surely a fact that these substances 
eannot be detonated by simple ignition, nor by blows or 
shocks, although they sometimes explode under these 
conditions with considerable, though diminished, vio- 
lence ; and a large charge of gunpowder will not only 
fail to detonate dynamite, but will often merely scatter 
it about and set it on fire without causing any explosion 
at all. 

The enormous power of dynamite when detonated is 
due to three causes ; first, it fs due to the great volume of 
gas generated ; second, to the extreme suddenness of the 
reaction ; and third, to the quantity of heat given off, 
which considerably expands the already vast volume of 
gas. 

_ One litre* of pure nitro-glycerine will give 1,298 litres 


* A litre is a little more than one quart. 
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of gas by virtue of the explosion alone ; but this volume 
is, according to Nobel, further increased to 10,384 litres 
(or by eight times) by expansion, due to generated heat. 
For the dest dynamite, take 75 per cent. of these figures. 
When we consider that by detonation a given mass of 
nitro-glycerine almost instantly increases its volume 
10,384 times, we may well cease to wonder at the irre- 
sistible power of this substance. 

Although I have spoken of detonation as being prac- 
tically instantaneous, it must still be owned that time is 
required ; for, quick as dynamite may be, certain other 
explosives—notably fulminate of mercury and chloride of 
nitrogen—are distinctly quicker. In truth, there is pro- 
bably no such thing as an absolutely instantaneous ex- 
plosion, but for practical purposes, the action of all high 
explosives, when fired by the fulminates, may be so con- 
sidered. 

In comparing the power of nitro-glycerine with that of 
gunpowder, it is usual to say that the latter is to the 
former as thirteen to one. This I believe to be an over- 
statement. Perhaps seven or eight would be nearer the 
truth. In that case good dynamite would equal about 
five times its weight of gunpowder. The ability of dyna- 
mite to do useful work, however, cannot be gauged in this 
way, since the kind of work to be done must always be 
taken into consideration. Thus, for blasting very hard 
rock, the high explosives must be employed ; but, in 
dealing with soft rock or earth, where a lifting rather 
than a tearing or rending effort is desirable, the slow- 
acting gunpowder would be resorted to. It consequently 
happens that this latter substance, when used in torpe- 
does, raises a much higher and grander column of water 
than dynamite—a circumstance which rarely fails to 
astonish, and disappoint spectators who witness for 
the first time the explosion of a dynamite torpedo. The 
reason for this action, however, is not difficult to see: 
on the explosion of dynamite under water, the liberated 
gases, with sudden and mighty effort, literally tear their 
way through the water, instead (as in the case of gun- 
powder) of expending their entire energy in lifting it. 

There is a popular fallacy to the effect that nitro-gly- 
cerine in its various forms ‘‘explodes downward,” by 
which it is meant that the force exerted in a downward 
direction by such an explosion is greater than upward or 
sidewise. This misconception arises quite naturally from 
observing the visible effects of nitro-glycerine as con- 
trasted with those of gunpowder. The latter substance 
is seen to have little or no effect (when unconfined) on 
surrounding or underlying material, while the high 
explosive, on the contrary, will under the same condi- 
tions shatter and demolish the hardest substances. If 
gunpowder be simply laid on a boulder, for instance, and 
fired, it will effect no injury to the rock, but, with a 
great puff, the gases will harmlessly rise (apparently) 
straight upward. 

Nitro-glycerine under the same circumstances will 
rend and pulverize the underlying rock in the most 
startling manner. I have endeavored to illustrate the 
effect of one pound of this substance placed in an ordi- 
nary tin canister and detonated on the top of a large 
boulder—the latter being shown before and after the 
explosion. Now, apart from blackening the rock (due 
to residue), many pounds of unconfined gunpowder 
would have effected precisely no damage at all. 

These facts would seem to imply that nitro-glycerine 
exerts a downward effort lacking in gunpowder; the 
truth is, however, that the latter substance, like all explo- 
sives whatever, exerts an equal pressure, or force, in all 
directions, but, owing to its slow and comparatively feeble 
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action, most substances are strong enough to resist it 
when not confined, and guide, as it were, its energy into 
the line of least resistance, just as the banks of a river 
(when strong enough) direct and guide its current. But 
nitro-glycerine is like the raging torrent, which is not to 
be controlled, but sweeps all before it. It is neverthe- 
less true that its upward and outward force is precisely 
the same as its downward force, but owing to the extreme 
suddenness of its action, its energy in these directions is 
not ordinarily observable. 

Hitherto, in speaking of dynamite, I have confined 
myself to the true dynamite, known technically as 
‘“No. 1.” It will be remembered that this substance 
is nothing more than nitro-glycerine soaked up in some 
inert material which may be regarded in the light of a 
sponge, and which is employed simply in view of cer- 
tain mechanical advantages. This form of dynamite, 
however, is only manufactured by Governments, and its 
use is confined to military operations. The dynamite of 
commerce, sometimes called ‘‘No. 2” is more complex, 
less powerful, and less safe than ‘‘ No. 1.” 

Dynamite ‘‘ No, 2” comprehends a very large variety of 
nitro-glycerine mixtures, most of which have special and 
fanciful names, such as ‘‘ Rend Rock,” ‘‘ Dualin,” ‘Giant 
Powder,” ‘ Lithofracteur,” and the like. In such dyna- 
mites the absorbent is usually itself an active agent, and 
usually consists of mixtures of saltpetre and charcoal, 
together with other substances. Sometimes gun-cotton 
is used. As before intimated, the composition of these 
dynamites is often quite complex ; thus in the case of 
‘* Lithofracteur,” we have a mixture of nitro-glycerine 
with kieselguhr, bran, sawdust, nitre, boric nitrate, car- 
bonate of soda, oxide of manganese, and sulphur. 

In most commercial dynamite the quantity of nitro- 
glycerine is small, rarely reaching 50 per cent. This 
commercial material is therefore much cheaper than 
dynamite No.1, since the nitro-glycerine is the prin- 
cipal item of cost. It is, nevertheless, much weaker, and 
in some cases its force barely exceeds that of good 
gunpowder. 

It is this inferior material which has been employed 
by the authors of the late outrages. Fortunately for the 
community, these miscreants are unable to obtain good 
dynamite ; otherwise it is probable that their criminal at- 
tempts would have led to far more disastrous results. 
If, in view of the increased restrictions proposed in 
the traffic of high explosives, these misguided persons 
undertake to manufacture for themselves, there is left the 
grim satisfaction of knowing that they run a more than 
fair chance of blowing themselves to pieces with their 
own handiwork; their wretched compounds may be 
safely left to mete out deserved justice. 

It is doubtful if active absorbents add anything to the 
force of the dynamites in which they are employed. 
They are, nevertheless, essential in all blasting material, 
since it often happens that (especially in very long 
charges) the whole mass does not explode. If dynamite 
No. 1 were used, the portion of the charge left unex- 
ploded would render the subsequent pick-work ex- 
tremely hazardous to the miners. The use of an active 
absorbent, however, insures the burning away of any 
such remainder. 

For military purposes, on the other hand, dynamite 
No. 1 is valuable. Still, late improvements in the manu- 
facture of gun-cotton will eventually result in the grad- 
ual substitution of this material. Gun-cotton has about 
the same strength as dynamite, and in all other respects 
it is greatly superior. It has already been adopted by 
the United States naval authorities, and in England it 


has long taken the place of dynamite for all kinds of 
military purposes. 

Fairly large charges of either dynamite or gun-cotton 
may be safely exploded from properly equipped boats or 
launches. The torpedo in use by the U.S. Navy con- 
tains thirty-one and a half pounds of gun-cotton. Prob- 
ably the same weight of dynamite might be fired with 
equal safety. Much larger charges have been exploded 
from launches manipulated by means of an electric cur- 
rent, by a person on shore. The illustration on page 
757 shows the explosion of fifty pounds of dynamite in 
this way, a barrel being used as a target. 

Enormous charges of dynamite (or gun-cotton), are 
sometimes used in those stationary torpedoes known as 
submarine mines. In such cases it is not unusual 
to employ as much as 500 pounds of explosive. These 
torpedoes are anchored, or otherwise fixed, in channels 
and roadsteads, and are most terrible engines of destruc- 
tion. They may be operated either automatically or by 
electricity. In the latter case a key is pressed by an ob- 
server on shore at the moment when the vessel to be de- 
stroyed is seen to be over the torpedo. The illustration 
on page 757 represents the blowing up of a hulk by 
300 pounds of dynamite, as seen by the writer in 1877. 

As to safety in handling, there is a great diversity of 
opinion about nitro-glycerine and its compounds. On 
the one hand, we hear it positively stated that these sub- 
stances are, on the whole, less dangerous than gun- 
powder ; while on the other, it is asserted with equal 
vehemence that they are treacherous to the last degree, 
and that to handle them means nothing more nor less 
than taking one’s life in one’s hand. Reiterated experi- 
ment certainly goes far to corroborate the former belief, 
but our faith is no sooner fairly established than it is 
rudely shaken by some frightful catastrophe. 

The truth is, if we may believe the experts, that nitro- 
glycerine is safe only in so far as it is pure and well 
made. When carefully prepared, of the best materials 
and thoroughly washed, this substance withstands the 
severest tests. If, on the other hand, poor and cheap 
materials are employed, and further, if the last ‘trace of 
free acid is not washed out, the resulting explosive will 
be highly unstable and dangerous, especially if kept 
long. When spontaneous degeneration sets in, nitro- 
glycerine sometimes turns slightly green, owing to the 
presence of nitric-peroxide, and at this stage it is liable 
to go off at any moment, and should be destroyed at once. 
The happy immunity from accident so long enjoyed at 
the U. S. Torpedo-station is undoubtedly due to the very 
great care observed at that factory in the manufacture of 
high explosives. Unfortunately the process is too expen- 
sive for commercial purposes, and manufacturers of dyna- 
mite, unless controlled by law, must always be driven by 
competition into turning out an inferior article. Mere 
business interests demand a cheap, as well as powerful, 
explosive, and it has been said, perhaps with truth, that 
were the nitro-glycerine of commerce ten times as danger- 
ous as it really is, it would still continue to be used if 
nothing better were offered in its place. 
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Tue great steamer Oregon, which is of 7,374 tons burden, has 
72 furnaces, 9 boilers, and engines of 13,000 horse-power, pushing 
her at an average speed of 18.56 knots an hour ; and uses only 324 
tons of coal during each 24 hours. 


Dr. Batu, Astronomer Royal of Ireland, whose lectures here 
upon the fixed stars, ete., will be remembered in connection with 
meetings of the scientific associations last Summer, has completed 
the parallaxes of nearly 500 stars ; an unparalleled labor in this 
branch of astronomy. 
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